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Section L 

XJAVING treated in the preceding Titles of corporeal property , Incorporeal 

it will now be necessary to discuss the nature of incorporeal ^^^ ^' 
hereditaments, and the rules by which they are governed. In- 2 Comm. 20. 
corporeal hereditaments consist of rights and profits arising 
from, or annexed fb lands ; their essence being merely in idea 
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1 Inst. 9 a. 



Origin of ad- 
vowsons. 
1 Inst. 17 b. 
119 b. 

Watson's Com. 
Incumb. 64. 
edit. 1725. 



Description of 
1 Inst. 17 b. 



Idem. 



lUle XXI. Advowson. Ch. I. s. 1 — 5. 

and abstracted contemplation, though their effects and profits 
may frequently be objects of our bodily senses. H^iBrediias, 
alia corporalis est, alia incorporalis ; corporaUs est qua tangi 
potest et videri ; incorporalis qua tangi non potest, nee 
videri. 

The principal kinds of incorporeal hereditaments are, — 
advowsons, tithes, commons, ways, offices, dignities, franchises, 
and rents. To these. Sir W. Blackstone had added two others, 
corrodies and annuities, which are here omitted. 

2. In the early ages of Christianity the nomination of all 
ecclesiastical benefices belonged to the church. When the 
piety of some lords induced them to build churches upon their 
own estates, and to endow them with glebe lands, or to appro^ 
priate the tithes of the neighbouring lands to their support, the 
bishops, from a desire of encouraging such pious undertakings, 
permitted those lords to appoint whatever clergyman they 
pleased to officiate in such churches, and receive the emo- 
luments annexed to them; reserving, however, a power to 
themselves to judge of the qualification of those who were thus 
nominated. 

3. This practice, which was originally a mere indulgence, be- 
came in process of time a right ; and all those who had either 
founded or endowed a church claimed and exercised the exclu- 
sive privilege- of presenting a clerk to the bishop whenever the 
church became vacant. 

4. An advowson (a) is, therefore, a right of presentation to a 
church or ecclesiastical benefice. The word is derived from 
advocatio, which signifies in cUentelam recipere; for in former 
times the person to whom this right belonged was called advo^ 
coins eccleaa, because he was bound to defend and protect, both 
the rights of the church, and the incumbent clerks, from oppres- 
sion and violence. Hence the right of presentation acquired the 
namq of advowson, and the person possessed of this right was 
called the patron of the church. 

5. Lord Coke says, there may be several patrons, and two 
several incumbents, in one church ; the one of the one moiety, 
and the other of the other moiety. And one part, as well 
of the church as of the town, allotted to the one, and the other 



(a) The law of tdvowions is heie only treated of as far as lay {tatrow are concerned* 
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part thereof to the other ; which is called advocatio medietatis 
ecclesia. 

6. The right of presentation, and that of nomination to a Right of nomi- 
church, are sometimes confounded: but they are distinct piowd'629. 
things. Presentation is the offering a clerk to the bishop ; ^*^- ^^• 
nomination is the offering a clerk to the patron. These rights 

may exist in different persons at the same time. Thus a person 
seised of an advowson may grant to A. and his heirs, that when- 
ever the church becomes vacant, he will present to the bishop 
such person as A. or his heirs shall nominate. This is a 
good grant, and the person to whom the right of nomina- 
tion is thus granted, is to most purposes considered as patron of 
the church. 

7. Where the legal estate in an advowson is vested in Tiui2. 
trustees, they have the right of presentation in them : but the Tit. 15. c. ^» 
right of nomination is in the cestui que trust. So in the 

case of a mortgagee of an advowson, the mortgagee has 
the right of presentation, but the mortgagor has the right of 
nomination. 

8. The right of presentation, which was originally allowed to Advowsons 
the persons who built or endowed a church, became by degrees *^^° 
annexed to the manor in which it was erected ; for the endow- 
ment was supposed to be parcel of the manor, and held of it ; 
therefore it was natural that the right of presentation should 

pass with the manors, from whence the advowson was said to be 
appendant to the manor, being so closely annexed to it, that it 
passed as incident thereto, by a grant of the manor. 

9. Where an adowson has at all times whereof the memory of Wats. 66. 
man is not to the contrary passed with the manor, by the words 

€um pertinentus, it is to be taken as an adowson appendant. But 1 Inst. 122 a. 

though an adowson is said to be appendant to a manor ; yet in ">» • * 

truth it is appendant to the demesnes of a manor, which are of 

perpetual subsistence, and not to the rents and services, which 

are subject to extinguishment and destruction : from which it Dissert, ch. 3. 

seems to follow that an adowson may be appendant as well to a 

reputed as to a real manor. 

10. It was found, in a special verdict, that the abbot of S. Long v. 
was seised of capital messuage in F. and of one hundred acres 1 Leon. 207» 
of land there ; that there was a tenancy holden of such capital 
messuage by certain services; that the said capital messuage 
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had been known, time out of mind, by the name of the manor 
of F. ; and that the adowson was appendant to it. The Court 
was of opinion that here was a sufficient manor, to which an 
adowson might be well appendant. 

li. It is said that if a person seised of a manor, to which an 
adowson is appendant, grants one or two acres of the manor, 
una cum advocatione^ the adowson will become appendant to such 
one or two acres : but the land and the adowson must be granted 
by the same clause. 

12. Where the property of an adowson has been once sepa- 
rated from the manor to which it was appendant, by any legal 
conveyance, it is then called an adowson in gross, and never can 
be appendant again ; except in a few cases which will be men- 
tioned hereafter. 

13. An adowson appendant may become in gross by various 
means. 1. If the manor to which it is appendant is conveyed 
away in fee simple, excepting the adowson. 2. If the adowson 
is conveyed away without the manor to which it is appendant. 
3. If the proprietor of an adowson appendant presents to it as 
an advowson in gross. 

14. Where a manor, to which an advowson is appendant, de- 
scends to coparceners, who make partition of the manor, with an 
express exception of the advowson, it ceases to be appendant, 
and becomes in gross : but if coparceners make partition of a 
manor to which an advowson is appendant, without saying any 
thing of the advowson, it remains in coparcenary ; and yet in 
every of their turns it is appendant to that part which they have. 

15. An advowson may cease to be appendant for a certain 
time, and yet become again appendant. Thus, if an advowson 
is excepted in a lease for life of a manor, it becomes in gross 
during the continuance of the lease ; but upon its expiration, it 
again becomes appendant. So, if an advowson appendant is 
granted to a person for life, it becomes in gross ; if aftei*wards 
another person is enfeoffed of the manor to which it is append- 
ant, with the appurtenances, in fee simple, the reversion of the 
advowson would pass, and at the expiration of the grant for life 
would again become appendant. 

16. If a manor to which an advowson is appendant descend 
to two coparceners, and upon a partition the advowson is allotted 
to one, and the manor to the other, by this means the advowson 
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is become in gross : but if the coparcener, to whom the advow- 
son was allotted, dies without issue, and without disposing of 
the advowson, it will descend to the other, and again become 
appendant. 

17. An advowson may be appendant for one turn, and in gross Dyer 259 a. 
for another. Thus if a person, having an advowson appendant, 

grants every second presentation to a stranger, it will be in gross 
for the turn of the grantee, and appendant for the turn of the 
grantor. 

18. It is said in Roll's Ah. that an advowson in gross lies in Tit. Tenures, 
tenure, and in Brooke's Ab. tit. Tenure, pi. 15., a case is stated 26vi'Q.Ab.200. 
where, in a quare impedit, the plaintiff entitled himself, that the 
advowson was held of him by homage and fealty ; and it was 

not contradicted that the advowson will lay in tenure. This Tit.£8cheat» 

nl fi 

doctrine is, however, contradicted in another part of Roll's Ab. ^ ' * 
where it is said, that if a man grants an advowson in gross to 
another in fee, and the grantee dies without heir, it seemed that 
it should revert to the grantor; not being held of any one. And 
that it seemed, if the grantor should not have it, the king 
should, as supreme ruler. 

19. Advowsons are also presentative, coUative, and donative. Prosenutive, 
An advowson presentative is that which has been already de- donative! ^^ 
scribed, namely, where the patron has a right of presentation to ^ Comm. 22. 
the bishop or ordinary, and also to demand of him to institute 

his clerk, if duly qualified. 

20. An advowson coUative is where the bishop and patron are idem, 
one and the same person. In which case, as the bishop cannot 
present to himself, he does, by the one act of collation or con- 
ferring the benefice, the whole that is done in common cases by 
both presentation and institution. 

21. An advowson donative is where the king, or any subject i inst.344 a. 
by his licence, founds a church or chapel, and ordains that it shhi v. Carr 
shall be merely in the gift or disposal of the patron, subject to ?.^'°* ^' ^* 
his visitation only, not to that of the ordinary, and vested abso- 
lutely in the clerk, by the patron's deed of donation, without 
presentation, institution, or induction. 

22. If the patron of an advowson donative once presents to Idem. 
the ordinary, and allows of the admission and institution of his 
clerk thereon, he thereby renders his church always presentable, 

and it will never afterwards be donative. But if a stranger who 
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has no title presents a clerk to the ordinary^ who is instituted 
and inducted, this will not render the donative presentable. 

23. The existence^of an advowson, like that of every other 
incorporeal hereditament, being merely in idea and abstracted 
contemplation, it is not capable of corporeal seisin or possession ; 
therefore a presentation to the church is allowed to be equivalent 
to a corporeal seisin of land. But till the church becomes void, 
it is impossible to acquire any thing more than a seisin in law of 
an advowson. 

24. A person may be tenant in fee simple of an advowson, as 
well as of a piece of land ; in which case he and his heirs have 
a perpetual right of presentation. It may also be entailed within 
the statute De Donis, being an hereditament annexed to land : 
but an estate tail in an advowson cannot be discontinued ; for 
nothing passes by the grant of it, but what the owner may law- 
fully give. 

26. An advowson may also be limited to a person for life or 
years, in possession, remainder, or reversion. And it maybe 
held in joint tenancy, coparcenary, and common. 

26. A husband will be tenant by the curtesy of an advowson, 
though the church be not void during the coverture. For 
although, in this instance, the husband had but a seisin in law, 
yet as he could by no industry attain a seisin in deed, it will be 
sufficient 

27. This point appears to have been determined in 21 Edw. 3. 
The case is thus stated by Broke. — In a quare impedit by the 
king against divers, the defendant made title that the advowson 
descended to three coparceners, who made partition to present 
by turns : that the eldest had her turn ; afterwards the second 
her turn ; and he married the youngest, had issue by her, and 
she died; the church voided ; so it belonged to him to present; 
and did not allege that his wife ever presented, so as she bad 
possession in fact. It was admitted that he might be tenant by 
the curtesy by the seisin of the others. 

28. It is said by Perkins, that although the church become 
void during the coverture, and the wife die after the six months 
past, before any presentment by the husband, so that the ordi- 
nary presents for lapse to that avoidance, yet the husband shall 
present to the next avoidance as tenant by the curtesy. 

Mr. Hargrave has observed on this passage, that such a case 
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is not within Lord Coke's reason for allowing curtesy of an ad- 
vowson, without a seisin in deed : and that he did not find any 
authority to support this doctrine, besides Mr. Perkin's 
name. 

29. Where a widow is endowed of a manor, to which an ad- ^nd lo dower. 

' Dver 35 b. 

▼owson is appendant, she is entitled to it; and if the church Wats. 89. 

becomes vacant during the continuance of her estate in the 

manor, she may present to it. So if a widow is endowed of a 

third part of a manor, to which an advowson is appendant, 

the third part of the advowson shall pass. A widow is also Cro. Jac 63a. 

dowable of an advowson in gross, and entitled to the third 

presentaticm. 

30. Lord Coke says, if a man, seised of an advowson in fee, ^ Inst. 379. a. 
marries, his wife, by act in law, acquires a title to the third pre* 
sentation ; then if the husband grants the third presentation to a 
stranger, and dies, the heir shall present twice ; the widow shall 

have the third presentation, and the grantee the fourth : for in 
this case it shall be taken to be the third presentation, which he 
might lawfully grant. 

31. An advowson appendant may be aliened by any kind of May be aliened 
conveyance that transfers the manor to which it is appendant. 

An advowson in gross may also be aliened, but being an incor- 
poreal hereditament, and not lying in manual occupation, it 
does not pass by livery, but must always have been granted by 
deed; and although the law does not consider the exercise of Crispe's case, 
the right of presentation as of any pecuniary value, or a thing 
for which a price or compen^tion ought to be accepted, yet Infra, c. 2. 
the general right to present is considered as valuable, and an 
object of sale, which may be conveyed for a pecuniary or other 
good consideration. 

32. An advowson may not only be aliened in fee, for life or ^' ^ot^ next 

■'.•'. ' presentation. 

years : but the next presentation, or any future number of pre- 
sentations, may also be granted away. 

33. It has been stated that where a married man granted ^^^* ■* ^' 
the third presentation to a church, his wife being entitled to 

such third presentation, as part of her dower, the grantee should 
have the next presentation after the wife's ; because the wife's 
title arose from an act of law, which shall not operate to the 
prejudice of the grantee. But where a man granted the next i inst. 378 b. 
presentation to A., and before the church became void, he 
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granted the next presentation of the same church to B., the 
second grant was held void ; for B.'s right of presentation was 
destroyed by the act of the party, not as in the former case, 
by an act in law. 

34. It has been determined in a modern case that a grant of 
the next presentation to a church does not become void by the 
Crown's acquiring a right to present. 

35. Sir K. Clayton, being seised in fee of an advowson, the 
church being then full, by a deed poll, granted to M. Kenrick, 
his executors, &c., the next presentation, donation, and free dis- 
position of the said church, as fully, freely, and entirely as the 
said Sir K. Clayton or his heirs. The person who was then in- 
cumbent was made Bishop of Rochester, whereby the church 
became vacant ; and the King, by reason of his royal prerogative, 
acquired a right to present a fit person to the said church. It 
was contended that, in the event that had happened, this grant 
became void ; that in the case of Woodley v. Episc. Exeter, it 
was held the grantee of the next avoidance must have the next, 
or none at all, and must lose his right by the intervention of the 
prerogative, on the promotion of the incumbent to a bishopric. 
On the other side it was argued that the authority of the case of 
Woodley v. Episc. Exeter was expressly contradicted by the note 
in the margin of Dyer, 228 6., which was apparently the same 
case, where it was stated to have been resolved by the Court 
that the grantee should have the next avoidance after the prero- 
gative presentation, because that was the act of the law ; and 
the prerogative of the King, which excluded him from the first 
presentation, injured no one. 

The Court of Common Pleas held that the grantee of the next 
presentation should present on the next vacancy, occasioned by 
the death or resignation of the King's presentee. This judgment 
was affirmed by the Court of King's Bench ; and afterwards by 
the House of Lords, with the assent of the Judges. 

36. Where a person has only a particular estate in a manor, 
to which an advowson is appendant, he can of course only alien 
the advowson for so long as his estate shall continue. 

37. A tenant in tail of a manor, to which an advowson was 
appendant, granted the next avoidance of the advowson, and 
died : the issue entered on the manor, and the grant was held to 
be void. 
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38. Tenant in tail and bis son joined in a grant of the next Wyvel's case, 
avoidance of a church; the tenant in tail died. It was ad- 
judged that the grant was void against the son and hehr.that 

joined in the grant, because he had nothing in the advowson at 
the time of the grant, neither in possession nor right, nor in 
actual possibility. 

39. Lady Hobart being tenant for life of the manor of Clifton, Dymoke v. 
to which the advowson of the Church of Clifton was ap- i Brofparl. 
pendant, sold the next presentation to Mr. Dymoke, and died ^^ ^^* 
before the church became void. It was resolved that the sale 

was void. 

40. It is said by Lord Coke that an advowson is assets to is assets for 
satisfy a warranty; but that an advowson in gross is not ex- Sbtef^^^ 
tendible upon a writ of e/ej?i>, because no annual value can be 1 l°^Vr^'^*i:, 

/ ° 3P. Wm8.301. 

set upon it. It has^ however been determined that an advowson 3 Atk. 464. 
in gross, whether the proprietor has a legal or an equitable in- ^ 4 w^i, 4, c. 
interest therein, is assets for payment of debts; and v^U be ^^* 
directed to be sold by the Court of Chancery, for that purpose. 

4 1 . John Tong being indebted to several persons, by j udgmen t, Ton^ v. 
bond, and simple contract, in great sums of money, died intes- 3 vin.Abr.i44. 
tate ; seised in fee, among other things, of the trust of an ad vow- i^7|f"*' 
son in gross. Upon a bill filed by the creditors of John Tong, 

praying a sale of his real estate for the payment of his debts, a 
question arose whether this advowson was assets. Lord King 
decreed that it was, and should be sold for the payment of Tong's 
debts. 

On an appeal from this decree to the House of Lords it was 
insisted by the appellants that this advowson was not assets at 
law, or liable to the demands of any of the creditors of Tong ; 
because at law no inheritance was liable to any execution that 
was not capable of raising some profits towards satisfaction of 
the debt, which an advowson was not. On the other side it 
was contended that at common law an advowson in fee was an 
hereditament descendible to the heir, valuable in itself, and sale- 
able ; and even capable, if necessary, of having an annual value 
put upon it ; and was therefore legal assets in the hands of the 
heir. 

The decree was affirmed, with the concurrence of all the 
Judges. 
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WenMiDgm 42. In a case before liOid Hardwicke in 1746, one of the 

Wettfaling, i i . . % t 

3 Atk. 460. questions was, whether an aoTOwson m gross was assets by des- 

ceat. His Lordship obsenred, it bad been said the authorities 
went no farther than where there had been a trust of an advow- 
son, and did -not extend to a legal interest: but that this argu- 
ment was quite cut up by the roots by the determination of the 
House of Lords in the case of Tong v« Robinson. In the minute 
book of the day, it was taken down that the question proposed 
to be asked of the judges was, whether an advowson in fee was 
assets. It must haye been defectiyely taken by the clerk ; the 
question intended was, whether an advowson in gross in fee was 
assets ; for there could be no doubt as to an advowson append- 
ant to a manor, because the manor itself being assets, what was 
appendant must be assets Ukewise: and decreed that it was as- 
sets by descent, to satisfy specialty debts. 
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Sect. 1. Preaentaiion. 

6« InstUutian. 

7. Indvetion, 
10. O/Lapu. 
18. Who may fresent, 
22. InfaniB. 
25. Johit Teiumts. 

27 » CopOTCtlMTB* 

52. TtfiMiito is Commoii. 

53. Effect of a PartiHon. 

ZS, Mortgagors may nonunate. 

27. jiful TenamU by SiahUe 

Idtrth/omltm 

28. And Bankrupts. 



Sect. 59. ff%o are disaMed from Pre- 
senting, 

45. Lunatics, 

46. £xamtnad<m o/ the Clerk. 

62. Q/* Simony. 

55. Prooff^if aPrMentoKon/or 
fiioii«y. 

63. 50^ </ f^ PrtfM»£afioii 

dttftng-a Foooiicy. 
69. Sale qf the next Presentation 

good. 
72. JEsvepNoft. 
74. Rengnation, 
78. Bonds o/ Resignaiian, 



Section I. 

An advowson consisting in the right of presentation, it will be PresenutioD. 
necessary to examine into the nature of this act, and the conse- 
quences that attend it ; the time within which it is to be done, 
and the persons who are capable of performing it. 

2. Presentation (a) is the offering a clerk, by the patron or i inst 120. 
proprietor of an advowson, to the ordinary ; which might for- 
merly have been done either by word or by writing : but since 
the statute of Frauds, 29 Cha. 2. c. 3. s. 4. it is necessary that 
all presentations be in writing ; and a presentation in writing is 

(a) [The tenns " preaentation " and " nomination " are» aa before obsenred, some- Sup. c. 1. s. 6. 
tinei used ^nonymouily, but they indicate distinct rights^ which may in some cases 
exist in diflerent persons : generally the person who has the legal estate is the person 
to present the derk to the bishop ; bat the beneficial owner has the right of nominating 
the person to be presented. Thus when the legal estate of the adfowson is vested in 
tmstses, they have the legal authority to present the cleik ; but the cestui i/ue trust has 
the light of nomination. Barrett o. Glubb, 2 Sir W. Bl. 1052. Earl of Albemarle v. 
Rogers, 2 Ves. J. 477. Boieler v. Allington, 3 Atk. 458. So also the mortgagee of 
an advowson is the person to present, but the mortgagor has the rigl^t of nomination* — 
Vide infra, s. 35.] 
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a kind of letter, not a deed, from the patron to the bishop of the 
diocese in which the benefice is situated, requesting him to ad- 
mit to the church the person presented. 

3. A presentation, though duly made in all respects, may be 
revoked or varied. This was always held with respect to the 
king, but was doubted as to lay patrons. It appears, however, 
to be now fully settled that a lay patron may revoke his presen- 
tation at any time. Sir W. Blackstone has observed, that a 
presentation was certainly revocable by the principles of the 
common law, because it vested no right in any one, not even in 
the clerk presented ; for if the clerk had a right, the law would 
give him a remedy to recover it when invaded. There was, 
however, no species of common law action open or competent to 
a clerk, to recover a presentation, when obstructed, but to the 
patron only. And it was said arguendo, in the House of Lords, 
that a presentation conferred no interest whatever. 

4. When the ordinary declares that he approves of the pre- 
sentee, as a fit person to serve the church to which he is pre- 
sented ; the clerk is said to be admitted. 

5. Institution is the commitment to the clerk by the ordinary, 
of the cure of souls. The form and manner of it is thus ; the 
clerk kneels before the ordinary, whilst he reads the words of the 
institution, out of a written instrument drawn up for this pur- 
pose, with the episcopal seal appendant to it, which the clerk 
holds in his hand during the ceremony. 

6. The act of presentation only gives the clerk a right ad rem, 
hut institution gives him a right in re: therefore the clerk, when 
instituted, may enter upon the glebe, and take the tithes; 
though he cannot yet sue for them. 

7. After institution given, the ordinary issues his mandate for 
induction, directed to him who has the power to induct, of 
common right. This person is generally the archdeacon of 
the diocese; though others, by prescription or composition, may 
induct. 

8. The induction is to be made according to the tenor and 
language of the mandate, by investing the clerk with full posses- 
sion of all the profits belonging to the church. Accordingly 
the person who inducts usually takes the clerk by the hand, and 
lays it upon the ring of the church door ; or if the church is in 
ruins, then upon the wall of the church or church-yard, and says 
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to this effect — ** By virtue of this mandate, I do induct you into 
the real, actual, and corporeal possession of the church of C. with 
all the rights, profits, and appurtenances thereunto belonging.*' 
After which the inductor opens the door, and puts the clerk into 
the church, who usually tolls the bell, to make his induction 
public, and known to the parishioners. After this the inductor 
endorses a certificate of the induction on the mandate, which is 
witnessed by the persons present. 

9. It has been stated that in the case of an advowson 
donative, neither presentation, institution, or induction, are 
necessary. 

10. Presentation must be made within six calendar months Of Lapse, 
after the death of the last incumbent, otherwise the right to 
present accrues or lapses to the ordinary. It being for the in- Boteier v. 
terest of religion that the church should be provided with an sAtkf^s.dted 
officiating minister, the law has therefore given this right of 2Mer. 492,493. 
lapse, in order to quicken the patron, who might otherwise, by 

suffering the church to remain vacant, avoid paying his ec- 
clesiastical dues, and thereby frustrate the pious intentions of 
the founder. 

11. As the computation of time concerns the church, it is 2 Inst. 361. 
made according to the rules of the canon law, that is, by the 
calendar, for one half year; not counting 28 days to the month. 

And the day on which the church becomes void is not to be taken 
in the account. 

12. As to the time from which the six months are to com- 2 Burn's £cc. 
mence, the rule of the canon law in all cases was, that the six 2Roil.Ab.963. 
months should be reckoned, not from the time of the voidance, 

but from the time when the patron had notice of the voidance. 
As if the incumbent dies beyond sea, the six months shall not 
be counted from the time of his death, but from the time of the 
patron's knowledge thereof. 

13. It has also been held that although no lapse shall incur, if Idem, 329. 
no notice be given ; yet if in such a case a stranger presents, and 

his clerk is instituted and inducted, and the patron gives no 
disturbance within six months, he has no remedy for that turn ; 
because induction is a notorious act of which he is bound to take 
notice. 

14. Where a cleric is refused for want of learning, or on account idem» 323. 
of his morals, the patron ought to have notice, that he may pre- 
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sent another in due Ume ; yet if be neglects to do so, the lapse 
shall incur from the death or cession of the former incumbent, 
not from the time of notice. 
Idem, 329. jg^ jf ^j^^ ^j^^^j^ y^ ^^^ refused, but the bishop only delays the 

examination of him, whereby the six months pass, no lapse shall 
incur; because the church remains void by the bishop's own 
fault ; and he is thereby a disturber. 

Idem, 116. ig^ j^f^^ ^jj^ church has lapsed to the immediate ordinary, if 

the patron presents before the ordinary has filled the church, the 
ordinary ought to receive his clerk. For lapse to the ordinary 
is only an opportunity of filling a trust, viz. of appointing a pro* 
per person to supply the living, in the case of the patron's neglect, 
which being performed by the patron himself, the ordinary can 
then derive no advantage from it. 

Wati, 107. 17. In the case of an advowson donative no lapse incurs by 

the non-presentation of the patron, within six months ; the ordi- 
nary may, however, compel the patron to present by means of 
ecclesiastical censures. 

mo may pre- jg^ With respect to the persons capable of exercising the right 

of presentation, all those who are sole seised in fee simple, fee 
tail, or for life, or possessed of a term for years, of a manor to 
which an advowson is appendant; or of an advowson in gross; 
may present to the church. And where a person is entitled to 
an advowson in right of his wife, he must present in his own 
name and that of his wife ; and not in his own name only, in 
right of his wife. 

C.i.n.26.& J 9^ It has been stated that a man may be tenant by the 

curtesy, and a woman tenant in dower of an advowson ; in which 
cases they may present to the church, if it becomes vacant during 
tbeir lives. 

JJ"**» ^88 a. 20. Where a person is seised of an advowson, and the church 

vvats. 75. 

becomes vacant in his lifetime ; if be dies before he has pre- 
sented, the right of presentation devolves to his executors or ad- 
Id. 76. ministrators, because it is considered as chattel real. But if the 
of w^Dcheste^ incumbent of a church be also seised in fee of the advowson of 
lauTsao. Com! ^^^ ^^^ church, and dies, the right to present will devolve to 
Duf.Tit.Esgliae his heir, and not to his executor : for the avoidance and descent 
Abr. 160. * to the heir happening at the same instant, the title of the heir 

shall be preferred, as the most ancient and worthy, (a) 

(a) [If a persou aeiaed of an advowsoD diet after avoidance, and before he has pre« 
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21. Where a person has a grant of the next presenteiioii to a Smithley «. 
church, it is considered as a chattel real, which, if not disposed pyerl^' a. 
of, will vest in his executors. 

22. Lord Coke says, a guardian in socage of an infant seised Infants. 
of a manor to which an advowson is appendant, shall not pre- 3 '"'isg, 
sent to the church : because he can take nothing for the pre- 
sentation for which he may account to the heir ; and therefore 

the heir shall in that case present of what age soever he be. This 
doctrine is now fully established ; and in the following case it 
was determined that an infant who waa not a year old might 
noiainate or present to a church. 

23. Cyrill Arthington conveyed an advowson to trustees, Aitbingtonv. 
apon trust to present such son of a particular person, as should E^lTia^' 
be capable of taking the same, when the church > became void ; 

and if that person had no son quaUfied to take the living at that 
time, then in trust to present such person as the grantor, his 
heirs or assigns, should appoint; and in default of such nomi'* 
nation by the grantor or his assigns, that the trustees should 
piesent a petson of their own choosing. The grantor died, 
leaving his son and heir an infant of six months old. .The 
Kvtng became vacant; and the person named in the deed 
having then no son capable of taking the living, the guardian 
of the son took him in his arms, and guided his pen in making 
his mark; and made him seal a writing whereby one Hiteh 

tented, in lome caseii, as stated above, the right devolves upon the executor ; in othen 
upon the heir or other person entitled to the advowson : upon this subject a distinction 
■iQst be observed ' where the advowson is pnttntatwt or donaivoe ; and where it is in lay 
or e ccle rise ti cal hands. Where the advowson, either in gross or appendant, is frtunia* 
tint and in lay hands, if the person seised of the advowson dies after avoidance, and be* 
fore presentation, the right devolves upon his executor. 11 Yin* Abr. 145. F. N. B. 34* 
Co. Lit. 120. 3 Bing. 234. 251. But if the advowson be donaivoe, the right will de« 
voire npon the Aeir. Repington v. Oovemon of Tamworth School, 2 Wtls. 150. cited 
3 Bing. 232« 250. Where an ecclesiaitieal person is seised of the advowson, in right 
of hit benefice as a prebendary in right of his prebend, if he dies after avoidance, and 
before presentation, it devolves upon his successor, and not upon bis executor ; because 
it is a spiritual tnist reposed in him in right of his ecclesiastical benefice, and it cannot 
devolve upon die executor, since no one can exercise the right, who is not clothed with 
the eoelesiastical character, in respect of which the right accnies. Bennell «< Bishop of 
Lincoln, 3 Bing, 223« To this the case of a bishop seems to form an exception ; for if 
the patron be a bishop, who dies after avoidance, and before the vacancy is filled up, 
the king shall present. Co. Lit 388 a. Watson, ch. 9. p. 48. cited 3 Bing. 236 ; one 
of the reasons esaigned is, that nothing but rodoction fills the church against the 
king.] 
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was nominated and appointed to the trastees, in order to be 
presented by them to the living. The trustees supposing 
the plaintiff, as an infant, unable to make such an appoint- 
ment, refused to present Mr. Hitch ; upon which the infant 
brought his bill against the trustees, to have them execute their 
trust in presenting his nominee. 

It was argued for the defendants that the presentations of 
clerks to bishops for admission to churches, was an act that re- 
quired judgment and discretion, which an infant was not master 
of; and though the law suffered them to present to their own 
living, yet it was of necessity, because there was no one else to 
do it; and if they could not, then a lapse must incur; for a pre- 
sentation to a living being a thing of no value, and therefore not 
to be accounted for, a guardian could not have it. Whereas in 
the present case, if the grantor or his heirs neglected, or were 
incapable of presenting, the trustees were expressly authorized 
to present, whose act would be considered as the act of the 
infant; so that no injury would be done to any body. And 
though, in cases of evident necessity, equity might square itself 
by law, yet where no such necessity appeared, reason and 
common sense ought to prevail ; from whence it was inferred 
that the nomination, being an act requiring discretion and judg- 
ment, was void ; and the trustees entitled to present their own 
derk. 

On the other side it was contended, that in the case of pre- 
sentation, as an infant just born might present at law, so the 
law did not look on it as an act which required discretion in 
the patron ; nor indeed was it requisite; for infants being sup- 
pased to follow the directions of their guardians, might be in- 
formed by them, who was a proper person ; or if they were not, 
yet a presentation being only a bare recommendation of a clerk 
to the bishop, and not an act which gave any interest in the 
Atk.710. living, and the bishop being absolute judge of the person's 

abilities, there did not appear any great reason why an infant 
might not make it as well as a person of full age ; and it was 
not of necessity that they must present ; for though a lapse 
might incur, yet the presentation of the minor on the next 
vacancy was reserved, and nothing divested out of him by the 
bishop's collation; so that as to the infant, it was the same 
whether the bishops collated or the trustees presented : where- 
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fore they inferred equity ought to be bound to the law, since the 
case and reason of the thing was alike, for otherwise the greatest 
confusion and uncertainty would follow. 

Lord King said — *^ An infant of one or two years old may 
present at law ; — ^then why may they not nominate ? Does the 
potting a mark and seal to a nomination require more discretion 
than to a presentation ? The guardian is supposed to find a fit 
person, and the bishop to confirm his choice ; and if this is per- 
mitted in law, why should a court of equity act otherwise in 
equitable estates ? '' Decree for the plaintiff. 

24. Mr. Hargrave has observed, that though this decision ilnst.89a.pi. 
may remove all doubts about the legal right of an infant of the 
most tender age to present, still it remains to be seen whether the 
want of discretion would induce a court of equity to control the 
exercise where a presentation was obtained from an infant, with- 
out the concurrence of the guardian. 

2& Where an advowson is held in joint tenancy, all the joint Jmnt tenanu. 
tenants must join in the presentation. And where an advowson ghaw^ Vvesl 
is vested in trustees and their heirs upon trust to present to the ^^* J ^^ 
church whenever a vacancy happens, they are joint tenants; 
and must therefore, upon any avoidance, all join in the pre- 
sentetion. 

26. If there be two joint tenants of an advowson, and one pre- i In*^ IBO b. 
sente without the other, this is no usurpation upon his com- 
panion. But if the joint tenant who presented dies, it shall 

serve for a title in a ([uare impedit, brought by the survivor : if 
one joint tenant presents, or if they present severally, the ordi- 
nary may either admit, or refuse such a presentee ; unless they all 
jc»n ; and after the six months, he may present by lapse* 

27. By the common law, where an advowson descends to co* CopaiceneTs. 

IT . . 1 .,. ij . I Imt. 166b. 

parceners, and they cannot agree to present jointly, the eldest piowd. 333. 
sister shall have the first turn, the second the next, and so of the 
rest, according to their seniority; and this privilege extends, 
not only to the heirs, but also to. the assignees of each copar- 2 inst. 365. 
cener, whether they acquire a portion of the estete by convey- 
ance, or by act of law, as tenant by the curtesy, who shall have 
the same privilege by presenting in turn, as his wife would have 
had, if alive. 

28. The estete of an advowson descended to two daughters as Builerv. 
coparceners ; the church became vacant twice in their time, i \^ 340. 

VOL. III. c 
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and both joined in presentation; the eldest married, settled her 
estate in the common way, and died. A vacancy happenings 
the husband of the eldest, entitled to her estate as tenant by the 
curtesy, or under the settlement, claimed to present. The ques- 
tion was, whether the alternate turn of presentation among co- 
parceners continued to the grantee ; that is, whether the persons 
to whom it was conveyed were to be considered as enjoying the 
same privileges of presenting in turn, as the sisters and parceners, 
if they had their own estate. 
663^^ ^®P' Mr. Baron Clarke was clearly of opinion, upon the authority of 

the passage in 2 Inst. 365., that the husband of the eldest sister 
was entitled to the presentation. 

29. By the statute Westm. 2. c. 5. it is provided, that where 

an advowson descends to coparceners, though one present twice, 

and thereby usurps upon his coheir, yet he that was negligent 

shall not be barred, but another time shall have his turn to pre- 

2 Inst. 365. sent when it falleth. And Lord Coke, in his comment on this 

statute, says — *^ If a stranger usurps in the turn of any of them, 
this does not put her sister out of possession, in respect of the 
privity of estate, no more than if one coparcener takes the whole 
profits." 
Bro. Ab.Tit. 30. There were four coparceners of an advowson. The first 
pKHB. daughter presented. to the first avoidance; the second daughter 

to the second ; on a third avoidance, a stranger usurped on the 
Vide Barker third daughter, and presented; the presentee was instituted and 
WiUeftR.659. inducted, and died. The fourth shall not lose her turn by the 
412. ' third daughter's sufiering a stranger to present by usurpation, 

but shall present to that avoidance. 
2 Inst. 365. 31. Although coparceners make composition to present by 

turns, this being no more than the law doth appoint, expressio 
eorum qua: iaciti insunt nihil operatur; therefore they remain 
coparceners of the advowson, the inheritance of which is not 
divided. 
TeDaDte in 32. Tenants in common of an advowson must all join in pre- 

comnion. 

senting to the church. If they present severally, the ordinary 

may either admit or refuse the clerk ; and where he refuses, he 

2Boll.Ab.372. may after six months present by lapse. But if one tenant in 

common presents alone, and his clerk is admitted, this will not 
put the other out of possession. 
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33. It is laid down by Lord Holt that joint tenants of an ad« Efiect of a par- 
Towson may make partition to present by turns; which will £p.sanim 
divide the inheritance aliquatenus, and create separate rights. I'^^'^JF?* 
So that the one shall present in the one turn, and the other in ^&- 

the other; which is a sufficient partition, for partition of the pro« 
fits is a partition of the thing, where the thing and the profits 
are the same. It cannot make two advowsons out of one, but 
it can create distinct rights to present in the several turns. And 
in this case each of the parties is said to have advocationem me* 
dieiatis eccksiiB. 

34. By the statute 7 Ann. c. 18. s. 2. it is enacted, ** That if 
coparceners, or joint tenants, or tenants in common, be seised of 
an estate of inheritance in the advowson of any church or vicar- 
age, or other ecclesiastical promotion, and a partition is or shall 
be made between them, to present by turns, that thereupon every 
one shall be taken and adjudged to be seised of his or her sepa- 
rate part of the advowson, to present in his or her turn ; as if 
there be two, and they make such partition, each shall be said 
to be seised, the one of the one moiety to present in the first 
turn, the other of the other moiety to present in the second turn. ' 
In like manner, if there be three, four, or more ; every one shall 
be said to be seised of his or her part, and to present in his or 
her turn." 

36. Where a person mortgages an advowson, the lesBl right Mortgagors 
to present is transferred to the mortgagee ; yet he cannot present 
a clerk of his own choice, whether the advowson be appendant 
or in gross. For since the presentation is gratuitous, and the Amhunt v. 
mortgagee cannot account for any benefit from it, a court 2Veni. 40i. 
of equity will compel him to present the nominee of the mort- comf RepfsSa. 
gagor. 

36. A petition was presented on behalf of a mortgagor, that Mackenzie «• 
the mortgagee of a naked advowson might accept of his nomi- 3 Atkfsdb. 
nee, and present him upon an avoidance, the incumbent being 
dead. It was insisted for the mortgagee, that as there was a 
large anear of interest, he ought to present, if any advantage 
accrued from it; and the case in Peer Williams was cited, Gaidinerv. 
where the plaintifi'^s father, being possessed of a 99 years' term wmt. 404. ' 
of the advowson of Eckington, made a mortgage thereof to the 
defendant and in the mortgage deed was a covenant* that on 

c 2 
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every avcndance of the church, the mortgagee should present ; 'in 
which the Court gave no opinion ; but seemed to incline that the 
mortgagee had a right to present. 

Lord Hardwicke was of opinion that the mortgagor ought to 
nominate ; and that it was not presumed any pecuniary advan-i 
tage was made of a presentation. He observed that these were 
indifferent securities: but the mortgagee should have consi- 
dered it before he lent his money ; and, instead of bringing a biU 
of foreclosure, as he had done in this case, should have prayed a 
sale of the advowson. The next day he mentioned that he was 
not clear as to this point; and that he had looked into the case 
of Gardiner v. Griffiths^ according to the state of it in the House 
of Lords, where the decree of Lord King was affirmed, and 
said that was a mixed case; and that he doubted himself whether 
a covenant, that the mortgagee should present, as was the case 
there, was not void ; being a stipulation for something more than 
the principal and interest; and the mortgagee could not account 
for the presentation. 

The question was adjourned for farther consideration to the 
next day of petitions, when the mortgagee not being able to 
findany precedent in his favour, gave up the point of presenting; 
and an order was made that the mortgagor should be at liberty to 
present, and the mortgagee was obliged to accept of the mort- 
gagor's nominee, (a) 

37. It was formerly understood that where a manor, to which 
an advowson was appendant, was extended on a statute mer- 
chant ; if the church became void during the cc^nizee's estate, 
he might present to it. But it is to be presumed that if a case 
of this kind were now to arise, the cognizor of the statute would 
be allowed to nominate a clerk to the cognizee ; by analogy to 
the case of a mortgage. 

38. It has been held that if a patron of a church is a bank-' 
rupt, and the church becomes void before the advowson is sold 
under the commission, the bankrupt shall present, or nomi- 
nate {b), to the church. 



(a) [Where the advowson is in trastees they have the legal office of presenting ; the 
eeituique trast has the right of nominating to the vacant benefice. — Vide supra, sect 2. 
note, infra 8. Tl.] 

\b) [By the 77 let^ of stat* 6 Geo. 4.c. 16. the assignees' of the bankrupt are autko* 
ri»d to execute all powers which the bankrupt could legally execute for his own benefit. 
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39. With respect to the persons who are disabled from pre- Who »» dis- 
seatiDg to a cnarch, none but natural-bom subjects can exer- aenting. 
cise this right. Therefore, if an alien purchases an advowson, ^^' ^ * 
and the church becomes vacant, the Crown shall have the pre- 
sentation. 

40. Where a person seised of an advowson is outlawed, and 
the church becomes vacant while the outlawry is in force, such 
person is disabled from presenting, and the avoidance is forfeited 
to the Crown. 

41. By the statute 1 Will, and Mary, sess. 1. c. 26. every 
person who shall refuse or neglect to subscribe the declaration 
mentioiied in an act of that parliament, intituled, ** An Act for 
the better securing the Government, by disarming Papists;'' 
shall be disabled to make any presentation to a benefice. And 
the chancellor and scholars of the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge shall have such presentation, (c) 

42. By the third section of this statute, the trustees of Roman 
Catholics are disabled from presenting to any benefice. And 
by the fourth section, such trustees, by presenting without 
giving notice of the avoidance to the vice-chancellor of the 
university, to whom the presentation shall belong, within 
three months after the avoidance, become liable to a penalty 
of 600/. 

43. By the statute 12 Ann. st. 2. c. 14. s. 1. Roman Ca- 
tholics are disabled from presenting to any benefice ; and every 
such presentation is declared void to all intents and purposes. 
By the stat. 11 Geo. 2. c. 17. s. 5. every grant made of any 
advowson or right of presentation, collation, nomination, or do- 
nation to any benefice, by any person professing the Catholic 
religion, or by any mortgagee or trustee of such person, /shall be 
null and void ; unless it be for valuable consideration to a Pro- 
testant purchaser. 

44. [By the recent stat. 10 Geo. 4. c. 7. for relief of his majesty's 
Roman Catholic subjects, it is provided, sect. 16. that nothing 
therein ocMitained should extend to enable any person, otherwise 
than as he was then (iSth April, 1829,) by law enabled, to exer* 

(except the nglit of nominatioii to any ecclesiastical benefice.) As the void torn cannot 
be lold, it is not assets for the benefit of the creditors.] 

(e) The presentation to the livings situated south of the Trent belong to Oxford ; and 
Ihoae sitaatfld oocth of that riier belong to Cambridge^— ATot* to ftfrtMt edition. 
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cise any right of presentation to any ecclesiastical benefice what^ 
soever; or to repeal, vary, or alter in any manner the laws then 
in force in respect to the right of presentation to any ecclesias^ 
tical benefice.] 

Lnnaiia. 45. A lunatic cannot present to a church, nor his committee. 

But the Lord Chancellor, by virtue of the general authority dele- 
gated to him by the crown, presents to all livings whereof luna- 
tics are patrons, whatever the value of them may be ; generally, 

l.«cL Vol. I. however, giving it to one of the family. Doctor Woodeson says 

this right was first asserted by Lord Talbot, whose example has 
been followed by all his successors. 

EnminaUonor 46. The right of presentation to an ecclesiastical benefice is 

but a limited trust, for the bishops are still in the law the judges 
of the qualifications of those who are presented to them for that 
purpose. Patrons never had the absolute disposal of their 
churches, upon their own terms ; for if they did not present fit 
persons, within the limited time, the care of appointing a proper 
person to fill up the vacant benefice returned to the bishop. 

2 Imu 6'U. And as the law requires that the clerk presented be idonea per-- 

iona, various exceptions may be made to the character and quali- 
fications of the person presented. 1. Concerning his person, if 
he be under age, or a layman. 2. Concerning his conversation, 
if it be irregular or criminal. 3. Concerning his ability and suf- 
ficiency to discharge his pastoral duty, which belong to the 
bishop, as the proper ecclesiastical judge ; who may and ought 
to refuse the person presented, if he be not idonea persona* 

6^?67r' ^''' ^^ ^'®* resolved by the Court of King's Bench in 32 Eliz. 

that all such as are sufficient causes to deprive an incumbent, 
are also sufficient causes for refusal of a presentee. 

48. It is a good cause of refusal of a clerk that he is simo- 
niacusin the same presentment; that is, has made a corrupt 
contract to be presented; or that he is smoniacus in another 
benefice. 

49. When the bishop refuses without good cause, or unduly 
delays to admit and institute a clerk to the church, to which he 
is presented, the clerk o&ay have his remedy against the bishop 
in the ecclesiastical court 

50. If the patron finds himself aggrieved by the ordinary's re- 
fusal of his clerk, he may have his remedy by writ of quare im- 
pedit, in the temporal court ; and in such case the ordinary must 



2 Roll. Ab. 356. 



WaU. 290. 



2 IntU 631. 
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shew the cause of his refusal, specially and directly ; not only 
that he is a schismatic or a heretic, but also the particular schis- 
matical or heretical opinions with which he is charged must be 
set forth ; for the examination of the bishop does not finally con- 
clude the plaintiff; and without shewing specially, the Court 
cannot inquire and resolre whether the refusal be just or good. 
If the cause of refusal be spiritual, the Court shall write to the 
metropolitan to certify thereof; or if the cause be temporal, and 
sufficient in law, which the temporal court shall decide, the same 
may be traversed, and an issue thereupon joined and tried by a 

61. It has been determined by the House of Lords that it was £p. Exeter v. 
a good plea on the part of a bishop, in a quare impedit, that the parl'ca.88. 
presentee was a person not sufficient or capable in learning to 

have the church ; and that he need not set forth in what kind of 
learning, or to what degree, he was defective. 

62. As it is of the utmost importance to the public that eccle- Of simony. 
siastical benefices should be confen-ed on those only whose learn- 
ing and piety qualify them for the duties annexed to such offices ; 

the law has always been extremely careful in watching over those 
who have advowsons, lest they should be influenced, in the ex- 
ercise of their right of presentation, by any corrupt or improper 
motives. It has therefore been established from the earliest i inst. n b. 
times that no pecuniary or other valuable consideration ought, in 3 i^l^^ ^53^ 
any instance, to be given or received for procuring a presentation 
to a church. This ofience is called simony in the canon law . 
the person making a corrupt contract of this kind is called simo- 
niacuSf and a person thus presented to a church is said to be 
umomaci prcmotus, 

53. By the statute 31 Eliz. c. 6. it is enacted, for avoiding of 
simony, that if any patron, for any sum of money, reward, gift, 
profit, or benefit, directly or indirectly, or for or by reason of any 
promise, agreement, grant, bond, covenant, or other assurance, 6 Bac.Abr. I88. 
shall present or collate any person to an ecclesiastical benefice 652!per6esi^j! 
or dignity, such presentation shall be void, the presentee be ren- 
dered incapable of ever enjoying the same benefice, and the crown 
shall present to it for that time only. 

64. It was formerly held, that if a person who had acquired a Wats. 96, 
benefice by simony , enjoyed it during his life, the king might 
present after his death, because the church, notwithstanding the 
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institution and induction of the simonist, remained void to the 
king's presentation, before his death ; and his death could not 
make him incumbent that was none before, or otherwise alter the 
case. But now, by the statute 1 Will. & Mary, c. 16., it is 
enacted, that if a person simoniacally presented shall die without 
being convicted of such simony in his lifetime, such simoniacal 
contract shall not prejudice any innocent patron or clerk on pre- 
tence of lapse to the crown, or otherwise. 

Procuring a 56. The first kind of simony under the statute 31 Eliz. is 

morTey^**^^ ^°' where any sum of money, gift, reward, profit, or benefit, is given 

or promised, directly or indirectly, for procuring a presentation 

3 Inst. 166. to a benefice. And Lord Coke observes that simony is the more 

odious, because it is ever accompanied with perjury ; for the pre- 
sentee is sworn not to commit simony. 

Wau. 43. 5g^ If a clerk seeks to obtain for money a presentation to a 

void church, though afterwards the patron present him gratis, 
yet this simoniacal attempt disables him from taking the bene- 
fice ; being deemed an unfit person to hold it, for having at any 
time been capable of intending to obtain it corruptly. 

Idem 37. 57, jf a patron promises a clerk that in consideration of his 

marrying his daughter or kinswoman he will present him to a 
living when void, this is a simoniacal contract. 

Byrtcr.MM- 5^^ jg^^ where A. covenanted that B. his son should marry C. 

niDg, Cro. Car. ^ ^ 

191. ' the daughter of D., in consideration of which D. covenanted to 

advance 300/. for his daughter's portion ; and A. covenanted to 
settle certain lands on his son and his intended wife. There 
were likewise covenants on the part of A. for the value of the 
lands, and for quiet enjoyment ; and a covenant on the part of 
D. to procure a certain benefice for B. on the next avoidance. 
It was held that this was not a corrupt contract, it not being a 
covenant in consideration of the marriage, but a distinct and in- 
dependant covenant, without any apparent consideration. 

ford* No ^142* ^^* ^ reservation of a profit to a stranger, as an annuity to 

the widow or son of the last incumbent, does not appear to be 
within the statute 31 Eliz., though Doctor Watson doubts it: 
but it is perfectly clear that a reservation of any kind of profit, 
in favour of the patron, is within the statute* 

Hutchinson's 60. It was resolved by all the judges, in 8 Jac. 1., that if any 

case* 12 R^p* 

101. Id. 74. should receive or take money, fee, reward, or other profit, for any 
Cio'l^Eliz. 789. presentation to a benefice with cure, although in truth he which 
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is presented be not knowing of it, yet the presentation, admis- 
sion, and induction, are void, by the express words of the statute 
31 Eliz., and the king shall have the presentation hac vice. For 
the statute intends to inflict punishment upon the patron, as 
upon the author of this conniption, by the loss of his presenta- 
tion ; and upon the incumbent who came in by such a corrupt 
patron, by the loss of his incumbency, although that he never 
knew of it. But' if the presentee be not cognizant of the corrup- 
tion, then he shall not be within the clause of disability in the 
same statute. 

61. In a writ of error to reverse a judsmaent, whereby the Rezt.Trussel, 

1 Sid 329 

king had recovered upon a title of simony, which was, that a 2 Keb. 204. 
friend of the clerk had agreed to give a sum of money to J. S., 
who was not the patron, to procure the clerk to be presented to 
a church, who was presented accordingly. 

It was assigned for error, that it did not appear that either 
patron or clerk were acquainted with the agreement. But the 
Court said, the clerk was simoniaci promotus. And it was said 
that Doctor Duxon had enjoyed the church of St. Clements 
above twenty years by such a title of the king's ; the presentee 
of the patron being ousted, by reason of a friend's having given 
money to a page of the earl of Exeter, to endeavour to procure 
the presentation ; and neither the earl nor the clerk knew any 
thing of it. 

62. [In the case of Fox v. Bishop of Chester, it was decided 2 Bar. & Cress, 
that a contract for the sale of the next presentation, the parties croiEiiz. 685. 
knowing the incumbent to be at the point of death, was {^^y-^^u 
simoniacal ; and the presentation made in pursuance of it void ; ^8* 
although the clerk presented was not privy to the transaction, 

and the contract was not made with a view to the presentation 

of any particular individual. But this decision was reversed 6Bmg. 1. 

upon a writ of error in the House of Lords, June 3, 1829.] 

63. The second kind of simony is where the right of present- Sale of the 
ing is sold at the time when the church is vacant This was SJ^i^ava- 
alao held to be void at common law, because during the vacancy <^^<7- 

of the church, the right of presenting was but a chose in action, 
which could not be transferred. 

64. A patron of an advowson, the church being void, granted Stephens v. 
to B. proximam presentationem to the said church, jam vacantem, 282 b. Jenk. 
ita quod liceat B. hac vice ad diclam ecdesiam presentare* And ^^' * 
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it was resolved, by all the judges of England, that the grant 
was void ; for the present avoidance was a thing in action and 
privity, and vested in the person of the grantor. 

65. A lease of an advowson^ granted after the church became 
vacant, was adjudged void, as to the immediate presentation. 
And it is said by Lord Hardwicke, that the sale of an advowson 
during a vacancy was not within the statute of simony, as a sale 
of the next presentation was; but was void by the common law. 

66. In a modern case, the Court of King*s Bench resolved 
that a grant of a next presentation, or of an advowson, made 
after the church was actually fallen vacant, was a void grant, 
quoad the fallen vacancy. Lord Mansfield and Mr. Justice 
Wilmot said, the true reason why a grant of a fallen presenta- 
tion of an advowson, after avoidance, is not good, quoad the fallen 
vacancy, is the public utility, and the better to guard against 
simony; not for the fictitious reason of its being a chose in action. 
And it was held in the same case, that a grant of a presentation, 
after institution of the incumbent to a second living which va- 
cated the first was void, because the church was considered as 
vacant from the time of institution. 

67. If the patron sells the fee simple of the advowson after 
the avoidance, neither he nor his vendee can have a quare im- 
pediiy because the avoidance makes it a chose in action, so that 
it does not pass to the grantee ; and the grantor has destroyed 
his action by his conveyance, so none can have it. 

68. If a presentation be made by a person usurping the right 
of patronage, and pending an action for removing bis clerk, who 
is afterwards removed, the benefice is sold ; this is an offence 
within the meaning of the statute, for the church was never 
full of that clerk. And if this were allowed, the statute might 
be eluded ; for it would be only getting an usurper to present 
while the church was void, and then selling it. 

69. Where a person purchased the next presentation to a 
benefice, the church being then full, with an intention to pre- 
sent a particular person, a subsequent presentation of that person 
was formerly deemed simony. But it is now an univers&l practice 
to purchase the next presentation to a living, the church being 
full; and there is no modem instance where a presentation 
under such circumstances has bein questioned. 
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70. It is well settled that a purchase of the next preseniaiim% Cro, Eiiz. 685. 
to a churchy when the incumbent is in a dying state, is simony : vlli.'Abr. 458. 
but it was determined, in the following case, that a purchase of "^^^'t ^'**** 
an adoow9on in fee simple under these circumstances, was not s. 62. 
simony. 

71 The plaintiff Barrett, having notice that the incumbent Barrauv. 
of a living was on his death-bed, and that it was uncertain r. 1052. 
whether he would live over the night, purchased the advowson 
in fee of the defendant The incumbent died the next day, 
and the purchaser presented his clerk upon that avoidance. 
A question was referred by the Court of Chancery to the Court 
of Common Pleas, whether the said presentation was void, as 
being on a simoniacal contract. 

Serjeant Hill argued for the plaintiff that this was no simony, 
being the sale of an advowson in fee, before an actual vacancy ; 
that simony was properly defined a presentation in respect of 
reward ; that the statutes of simony being penal, and restrictive 
of the common law, ought therefore to be construed strictly ; 
that fraud or simony ought not to be presumed or intended. 

Serjeant Glyn for the defendants insisted that the common 
law, previous to any statute, took notice of corrupt presenta- 
tions, as contracts ex turpi causA ; that no profit was allowed 
to be made of a right of patronage ; that a purchase made with 
an intent to present a particular person was simoniacal ; and 
the laws against simony, when they merely vacated the pre- 
sentation, were considered as remedial, and construed largely ; 
when they inflicted a forfeiture, as penal, and construed strictly. 

Lord Chief Justice De Grey said, he was not able to doubt 
upon the question. An advowson was a temporal right ; not 
indeed jus habendi, but Jus disponendi. The exercise of that 
right was by presentation. The right itself was a valuable 
right ; therefore, an advowson was held to be assets in case of '^ 

lineal warranty. It was real assets in the hands of the heir ; Ante, c. 1. 
and the trustee or mortgagee of an advowson was bound to 
present the cl#ck of the cestui que trust, or mortgagor. Thus far 
it was a vali)a%le right, and properly the object of sale : but 
the exercise of this right was a public trust, therefore ought to 
be void of any pecuniary consideration, either in the patron or 
the presentee. It could not, it ought not, to produce any profit. 
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It was not vested in a guardian in socage, nor was he account- 
able for any presentation made during the infancy of his ward. 

Simony was unknown to the common law, though corrupt 
presentation was. But what was or was not simony depended 
on the statute of 31 Eliz., which did not adopt all the wild 
notions of the canon law, but had defined it to be a corrupt 
agreement to present. No conveyance of an advowson could be 
affected by that act, unless so far as it affected the immediate 
presentation ; therefore a sale of an advowson, the church being 
actually void, was simoniacal and void in respect to the then 
Greenwood v. present vacancy. But it had never been thought, that to pur- 

Ep. of London, \ . -^ i . i i^ , , 

5 Taun. 727. chase an advowRon merely with the prospect, however proba- 
ble, that the church would soon become void, was either cor- 
rupt or simoniacal ; though by the common law, if a clerk or a 
stranger, with the privity of the clerk, contracted for the next 
avoidance, the incumbent being in extremis, it was held to be 
simoniacal. 

The present case was the purchase of an advowson in fee. 
No privity of the clerk appeared. The church was not actually 
void, but in great probability of a vacancy ; which, however, 
was by no means equivalent to a certainty. He said the judges 
would go beyond every resolution of their predecessors, to deter- 
mine this to be simony. Suppose this had been the purchase of a 
manor, with the advowson appendant, and the incumbent lying 
in extremis, what must be done in the present ease wa& simony. 
Must the Court have declared the appendancy to be severed, or 
that the whole manor was puohased corruptly, for the sake of 
the advowson? 

The other judges concurred ; and the Court certified that the 
presentation was not void, it not appearing to them to have 
been made upon & simoniacal contract. 

Exception. 72. It was formerly doubted whether it was simony for a clerk 

to purchase for himsdf the next presentatbn to a benefice, while 
it was full, and to be presented thereto, when it became ipoid. 
To put an end to this doubt, the statute 12 Ann. c. 12. enacts, 
** That if any person shall, for money, reward, gift, profit, or 
advantage, or for or by reason of any promise, agreement, grant, 
bond, or other assumnce, of or for any money, reward, gift, profit, 
or bepefit, directly or indirectly, in his own name, or in. the same 
of any other person or persons, take, procure, or accept the next 
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ayoidance or presentation to any beneficei 8cc., and shall be 
presented or collated thereupon^ that every such presentatioa or 
collation shall be utterly void and of no effect in law ; and such 
agreement shall be deemed to be a simoniacal contract ; and it 
shall be lawful for the queen's majesty, her heirs and successors, 
to present or collate unto such benefice* &c« for that time or turn 
only. And the person so t;orruptly taking, procuring, or accept- 
ing such benefice, &c. shall, from thenceforth, be adjudged a 
disabled person to have and enjoy the same, and shall be subject 
to any punishment, pain, or penalty prescribed (x inflicted by 
the laws ecclesiastical, in like manner as if such agreement had 
been made after such benefice, &c. had become vacant 

73. It has been doubted whether the purchase of an advowson 
in fee by a cleygyman, and a presentation of himself upon the 
death of the incumbent, be within this statute. It appears, ^ 

from an opinion of the late Mr. Fearne, that he did not con- Cases and Opi- 
sider such a purchase as prohibited by that statute, and that a 
presentation by a trustee of such a purchaser, of the purchaser 
himself, might be made* This opinion is supported by Lord 
Chief Justice De Grey*s argument in the case of Barrett t;. Ante,s.7i. 
Glubb, in which he distinguished between a purchase of the next 
presentation to a church, and a purchase of an advowson in fee ; 
for, in the first case, he admitted that a purchase would be 
simoniacal, if the incumbent was in extremis ; whereas in the Vide Paley's 

, 1 1 , , , . 1 Philosophy, 

m the second case he held it good. 6. iii. c. 20. 

74. An incumbent of a living may resign it to the ordinary ; R^igna^oD, 
or if it be a donative, to the patron, in which case it becomes 302. 
vacant. 

75. A collateral condition cannot be annexed to a resignation, idem. 
the words being pure sponti absoluti et simpUdier, in order to 
exclude all indirect bargains, not only for money, but for any other 
valuable consideration ; except it is made for effecting an ex- 
change, in which case it admits of this condition, viz. that the 
exchange shall take full effect. 

76. A resignation of a benefice is not valid until it is expressly idem 305. 
accepted by the ordinary, and it has been long settled that the 
ordinary may refuse a resignation. 

77. By the 3 1 Eliz. c. 6. s. 8. it is enacted, that if any incum* 
bent of any benefice with cure of souls shall corruptly resign 
or exchange the same, or corruptly take for or in respect of the 
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resigning or exchanging the same, directly or indirectly, any 
pension, sum of money, or other benefit whatsoever ; as well the 
giver as the taker of any such pension, sum of money, or other 
benefit corruptly, shall lose double the value of the sum so 
given, taken, or had ; half to the queen, and half to him that 
shall sue for the same in any of her majesty's courts of record. 

78. It has been long a common practice for patrons, when 
they present a clerk to a living, to take a bond from him in a 
sum of money, conditioned either to resign the living in favour 
of a particular person, as a son, relation, or friend of the patron, 
whenever such son, 8cc. becomes capable of taking the living, or 
else to resign generally, upon«the request of the patron. In the 
first case they are called special bonds of resignation, and [until 
a recent determination (a) which will be noticed in a subsequent 
section, a very general opinion prevailed that they were] valid. 
In the second case they are called general bonds of resignation ; 
and were never approved of by the bishops, though in some 
cases held to be valid by the courts of law and equity. But 
whenever they were used for the purpose of obtaining any 
pecuniary an vantage from the person presented, the Court of 
Chancery always interposed and granted an injunction against 
them. 

79. Dr. Watson observes that general bonds of resignation 
did not find any encouragement from the Court of Chancery^ 
which relieved the incumbent ; and would not oblige him to re- 
sign, or to pay the penalty of the bond, unless some special 
cause were shewn and made out by the patron that he was un- 
qualified to hold the living, or guilty of some immorality or irre- 
gularity, which was a sufficient cause of deprivation ; or at 
least that he was non-resident, and neglected his duty. But in 
the following case it was determined by the House of Lords, 
that where a clerk, upon being presented to a living, entered into 
a general bond to the patron to resign whenever the patron should 
require him, such bond was absolutely void. 

80. The rectory of the parish church of Woodham Walton, in 
the diocese of London, becoming vacant, Mr. Fytche, the pa- 
tron, presented his clerk, the Rev. Mr. Eyre, to the bishop, for 
institution. The bishop being informed that Mr. Eyre had given 
his patron a bond in a large penalty, to resign the said rectory 



(a) [Fletcher v, Lord Sondes, 3 Bing. 501. )nfra, s. 84.] 
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at any time upon his request, and Mr. Eyre acknowledging that 
be bad given such a bond» the bishop refused to institute him 
to the living. Mr. Fytche brought a quare impedit against the 
bishop, to which he pleaded two pleas : — 1. That the living was 
a benefice with cure of souls, and that the clerk had given a 
bond to the patron in the penalty of 3,000/. to resign at any 
time upon the request of the patron ; whereby the presentation 
became void in law. 2dly, That the living was a benefice with 
cure of souls, and that for the purpose of investing the patron 
with an undue influence over the clerk, it was agreed that the 
clerk should, in consideration of the presentation, become bound 
to the patron in a bond as aforesaid ; which was accordingly done. 
Mr. Fytche demurred to both these pleas. Tiie bishop 
having joined in demurrer, judgment was given by the Court of 
Common Pleas for the patron, and aflSrmed by the Court of 
King's Bench. 

Upon a writ of error in the House of Lords, it was contended 
on the part of the bishop, that although tliere were several ad- 
judged cases upon the subject of general bonds of resignation, 
none of them had arisen in the same form, or between parties 
acting in the same capacity, and other circumstances similar to 
the present; therefore they ought not to be considered as pre- 
cedents by which this case was to be determined. That the 
bishop or ordinary was authorized by law to judge in the first 
instance of the fitness or unfitness of the person presented to 
him for institution ; and the appellant had, in this instance ex- 
ercised his authority according to law. That it was in the 
power of the patron, by means of a general bond, to establish 
two modes of selling a vacant living, which was simony ; either 
of which was equally certain and infallible. 1. The parties 
might make the penalty in the bond adequate to the price of the 
living. The presentee, when instituted, might refuse to resign, 
and pay the penalty without any suit ; or might make known 
execution of the bond, and then tender resignation to the bishop; 
which the bishop, under those circumstances would probably re- 
fuse. Upon his refusal, the bond might be put in suit : and thus, 
also, by a circuity, the penalty might be paid as the price of the 
living. 

The second mode of selling a living which was vacant, through 
the medium of a general bond of resignation, was equally obvious 
and practicable. The penalty of the bond of resignation might 
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be made excessive, much above the real value of the living; the 
patron might, during the incumbency of the presentee, who ex- 
ecuted the bond to resign, sell the next turn or right of presen- 
tation at an advanced price, and after such sale require the in- 
cumbent to resign in terms of his bond. By this means the first 
presentation would be fictitious ; and the sale of the second pre- 
sentation, though made under the pretence of selling a right of 
presentation to a full benefice, would in reality be the sale of a 
vacant living. That a general bond to resign put the pei*8on who 
entered into such bond under the power of the lay patron, in- 
stead of being under the autliority of the bishop, to whom he 
swears canonical obedience ; and whom by law he was obliged 
to obey ; and was thus, contrary to good policy, creating an in- 
fluence which tended to subvert ecclesiastical discipline and 
subordination. That general bonds of resignation were contrary 
to law, by altering the tenure of the office of a beneficial clergy- 
man ; for every benefice being an office for life, the patron could 
grant it only for life. He could not grant it for years, he could 
not grant it at the will of himself, for such grant in direct terms 
would be void as contrary to the veiy tenure of the office. 
Where there was a general bond of resignation entered iiito, the 
same alteration of the tenure was effected by circuity. The 
patron granted, and the presentee accepted, at the will of the 
patron, that benefice, which the law intended to be conferred 
and holden for life. 

That although a court of equity would grant relief, in citse 
the patron made an improper use of a general bond to resign ; 
yet, from the extreme difficulty of discovering the real purpose 
for which it was used, it could seldom be possible to procure 
such relief; or to guard, by that means, against the consequences 
that follow from such bonds being tolerated. The bad purpose 
not being discovered, could not be prevented but by a solemn 
decision, that general bonds of resignation were illegal. That a 
general bond of resignation puts it in a great measure in the pa- 
tron's power to convert a part of the profits of the living to his 
own use, and absolutely puts it in the power of patron and in- 
cumbent together to make such partition of them as they can 
agree upon, whereby the revenues of the church may be alien- 
ated : and that a general bond of resignation was an assurance 
of profit or benefit to the patron ; and therefore contrary to 
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the statute 31 Eliz. c. 6., and inconsistent with the oath of 
simony. 

On behalf of the defendant in error it was said that this was 
a new attempt to question the settled law of the land ; namely, 
whether a bond given by the presentee to the patron, with a 
condition to resign upon request, which was termed a general 
resignation bond, simple and unattended with any other fact or 
circumstance, was corrupt, simoniacal, and against the statute of • 
Elizabeth. This had been questioned and repeatedly deter- 
mined in Westminster Hall to be legal, and not simoniacal ; and 
it was looked upon tp be so well settled and established, that in 
Hesketh v, Gray» 28 Geo. 2. the Court would not suffer the 
counsel to argue against the validity of such a bond. But such 
a bond might be abused ; it might be corrupt, simoniacal, and 
against the statute ; it might be given upon a preceding stipula- 
tion of gain, &€. ; or after it was innocently given, it might be 
used by the obligee for the purpose of withholding tithes, or de- 
riving some pecuniary advantage to himself. And if there were 
only grounds to suspect such practices, a bill might be filed for 
a discovery ; and it was admitted that when such illegal facts 
were alleged and proved, such a bond could not be enforced in 
a court of justice. But the courts of justice never interfered 
with possibilities. They never interfered but when such abuse 
appeared, and was specified and alleged in the pleadings, in 
order to be proved if denied. That the bishop in this case was 
precisely in the same predicament with the clerk in all the other 
cases. He had the same advantage of filing a bill for a disco- 
veiy of such illegal fact, and of pleading it, when he had so dis* 
covered it; and he had it in the present case. 

But the bond in the present case was a mere simple resigna- 
tion bond, unattended with any such illegal circumstance ; every 
such circumstance, suggested by a bill for a discovery, had 
been denied ; no such abuse was specified in the first plea ; and 
therefore the cause therein alleged by the bishop was not suffi- 
cient for him to refuse the clerk. That the same reasoning 
might be applied to the second plea, — the possible abuse of such 
a bond ; viz. that he would have acquired, and had undue in- 
fluence, power, and controul over the clerk, if he had admitted 
him ; so also as to the unfitness of the clerk; But in order for 
the courts to interfere, the undue influence must have happened ; 

VOL. III. D 
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it must then be specified and alleged in the plea, in order for the 
court of justice to interfere : the unfitness in like manner must 
be specified and alleged, in order to be proved. But the bond 
in the present case was unattended with any such circumstance ; 
and therefore neither any undue influence or unfitness was spe- 
cified in the second plea to have attended the presentation ; con- 
sequently the cause here alleged was not sufficient for the bishop 
to refuse the clerk. 

As to the propriety of specifying the unfitness^ it might be 
observed that the judgment of the bishop was subject to review ; 
he could not refuse ad libitum, he must assign his cause of re- 
fusal ; for every fact of unfitness might be questioned, and tried 
in a temporal court, except literature; and that was subject to 
the review of the metropolitan. Upon the whole, there was no 
fact alleged in the pleadings of illegal use in giving the bond ; 
or of undue influence or unfitness in the clerk to be admitted, 
8cc. ; besides the mere naked giving of the bond ; wherefore it 
was hoped the judgment of the Court of King's Bench would 
be affirmed. 

After hearing counsel on this case, several questions were put 
to the judges ; seven of whom were of opinion that the bond was 
good and valid ; and the eighth, (Mr. Baron Eyre) that it was 
illegal. '• A debate and division of the house ensued, when there 
appearing to be for reversing the judgment nineteen, among 
whom were all the bishops present, and against it eighteen ; it 
was ordered that the judgment given iq the Court of King's 
30 May, 1783. Bench, affirming a judgment given in the Court of Common 

Pleas, should be reversed. 

81. In consequence of this determination, general bonds of 
resignation were deemed illegal and void. But the courts of 
law did not seem disposed to condemn bonds of resignation, un- 
less they are exactly similar to that which was held un- 
lawful in the above case ; for in a subsequent case the Court 
of King's Bench held that a bond by which a olerk shall only 
bind himself to the performance of those duties which the rules 
of law, and the principles of morality require, is valid, and will 
be enforced; 
Bagshaw v. g2. A bond was given by a clerk to a patron to reside on the 

78. ' ' * living, or to resign if he did not return after notice ; and also not 

to commit waste on the parsonage. 
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In an action of debt on this bond» the question was, whether 
it was valid or not. 

Lord Kenyon.^ — '* I cannot bring myself to entertain a doubt 
on this case. It has been argued that the patron's right of pre- 
sentation is a mere trust ; it is so to some purposes, but not to 
all. It is a trust coupled with an interest ; for it is a subject of 
conveyance with a valuable consideration, which is not the case 
with a naked trust. As soon as the defendant was presented 
to the living, he was bound to take upon himself all the duties 
of an incumbent, to reside on the living, to take upon him the 
cure of souls, and to keep the house in proper repair. Now this 
bond was entered into for the purpose of securing a performance 
of all those duties, which by law, and without the bond, he was 
bound to discbarge. I avoid saying any thing respecting the 
case of the bishop of London v» Fytche; when that question 
comes again before the House of Lords they will, I have no 
doubt, review the former decision, if it should become necessary. 
It is sufficient for me, in deciding the present case, to say, it can** 
not be governed by that. For here the plaintiff does not call 
for the resignation of the incumbent ; but merely for a perform* 
ance of those duties, which in morality, religion, and law, he 
ought to do. I am therefore clearly of opinion that a bond for 
the performance of these duties is not illegal." 

Mr. Justice Buller — ** I cannot find any immorality or illega- 
lity in this bond. It is the duty of an incumbent to reside on 
his living, and to be regular in the discharge of his duty. Now 
this bond requires nothing more : it only requires him to do what 
the law would have compelled him to do without it." 

Mr. Justice Grose was of the same opinion, and judgment was 
given for the plaintiff. 

83. In a subsequent case, where a clerk had given a bond to Partridge v. 
the patron on the presentation, on condition to reside on the Term^.'359. 
Uviog ; and to resign, if the patron's son became capable and 
desirous of taking the living; and also to keep the rectory-house 
and chancel in repair : The Court of King's Bench, in an action 
of debt on this bond, understanding that it was intended to carry 
the case up to the House of Lords, gave judgment for the plain- 
tiff, without any argument ; saying, that as this was not precisely 
similar to the case of the Bishop of London v. Fytche, they were 
bound by the estabUshed series of precedents. 

d2 
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It does not appear that this case was ever carried to the House 

of Lords. 

N^Siifr.^' 84. [Until the recent case of Fletcher v. Lord Sondes, decided 

Newmtn, 4 on appeal in D. P., a very general opinion prevailed, that al* 

70, 71. though, according to the case of Bishop of London v. Fytche, 

bonds and other assurances for general resignation were void, yet 
they were valid when given for securing the resignation of eccle- 
siastical preferments in favour of specified individuals. The 
3 Bing. 623. former case, however, decided that for either of those purposes 

such bonds, 8ic. were void ; and, in consequence of this previous 
misapprehension of the law, many bonds and other assurances 
had been entered into for the purpose of special resignation, and 
many presentations and inductions made accordingly. In order, 
therefore, to remedy the inconveniences that might result from 
the above decision, the statute of 7 & 8 Geo. 4. c. 26. was imme- 
diately passed : and subsequently the 9 Geo. 4. c. 94. rendered 
valid bonds, covenants, and other assurances made for the re- 
signation of ecclesiastical preferments, in favour of one individual 
named in such bond, &c. or to any one or two individuals therein 
named, being within the degrees of relationship (by blood or 
marriage) to, the patron specified in the act.] 
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Section I. 

During the first ages of Christianity^ the clergy were supported Origin tndna- 
by the Yoluntary offerings of their flocks : but this being a pre- 
carious existence, the ecclesiastics in every country in Europe, 
in imitation of the Jewish law, claimed, and in course of time 
established, a right to the tenth part of all the produce of lands. 
This right appears to have been fully admitted in England before 
the Norman conquest, and acquired the name of tithe from a 
Saxon word signifying tenth* 

2. Tithes may be described to be a right to the tenth part of 
the produce of lands, the stock upon lands, and the personal in- 
dustry of the occupiers. They were originally a mere ecclesiastical 



(c) Nothing mora than a generAl oudine of the law of tithes is here attempted, and 
that only as far as relates to lay impropriators.— iVirt« to former editwn. 
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TUk XXII. Tithes, s. 2—6. 

revenue, ecclesiastical persons only having a capacity to take 
them, and ecclesiastical courts only having cognizance of them. 
They are not considered as any secular duty, or as issuing 
out of land : but in respect of the persons of the laity, in 
return for the benefit they derived from the ministry of their 
spiritual pastors. 

3. Tithes in their essence having nothing substantial or per- 
manent; they consist merely injure, and are only a right An 
estate in tithes is no more than a title to a share or portion of the 
produce of a certain tract of land, after it shall have been sepa- 
rated from the general mass. Before severance it is wholly un- 
certain what the amount of that share or portion may be. Nay, 
its very existence is precarious, this like its quality depending 
upon the accidents of climate, season, soil, cultivation, and the 
will and caprice of the several owners and possessors of the land. 
If the ground be not sown, if the farm be not stocked, if the fruits 
be not gathered, no tithe can possibly arise ; for tithe is pay- 
able not in respect of the land, but of the person ; not being 
an estate in the land, but a right to a certain portion of its 
fruits. 

4. It follows that a release of all demands in lands does not 
operate as a discharge of tithes ; for as they would not pass under 
the denomination of land, neither would they be affected by a re- 
lease of all claims arising out of lands. Thus it was held in 42 
Edw. 3. that a prior, parson imparsonee shall have tithes against 
bis own feoffment, because he does not claim them in respect of 
the ownership of the land, or any rig^t or title therein ; ,but as 
tithes, in respect that be is parson by collateral means. And in 
31 Eliz. it was held that where a parson leased all his glebe 
land for yeairg^ with all the profits and commodities rendering 
thirteen shillings aod . fourpence pro omnibus exactionUms et de- 
mandis,,he was notwithstanding entitled to the tithes. 

5. Tithes then are not an object of the senses : they are neither 
visible nor tangible. Their produce may indeed be seen and 
felt : but they exist only in contemplation of law ; from which 
it follows that they are incorporeal, for the law ascribes corpo- 
reity only to those objects which are substantial and permanent. 

6. Tithes are of three kinds, predial, mixed, and personal. 
Predial tithes are such as arise merely and immediately from the 
vegetable produce of the land ; because a piece of land being 
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called in the canon law preditun, whether it was arable, meadow, 
or pasture, the fruit or produce thereof is called predial. Nor is 
any allowance made for the trouble and expense of raising any 
species of vegetable which yields trthe. Miisid tithes are those 
which arise not immediately from the profit of the land; but 
from the produce and increase of animals nourished by the land. 
Personal tithes are the profits which arise from the labour and 
industry of man, in some trade or employment ; being the tentli 
of the clear profits, after deducting all expenses. 

7». Tithes are again divided into great and small. Where the 
tithe of any thing, is magnus ecclesuB proventus, it is reckoned 
among the great tithes ; where it is parvus ecclesitB proventus, it 
is reckoned among the< small tithes. Thus the tithes of corn, 
hay, and wood, are great tithes, because they are in general of 
much greater value than any other species of tithes. The predial 
tithes of other less valuable vegetables, such as hops, potatoes, 
madder, woad, together with mixed and personal ^itbes, are small 
tithes. 

8. It was formerly doubted whether the distinction between Norton v. CUric, 
great and small tithes arose from the nature of the vegetable, or ^^ ' 

from the quantity of it in any particular parish.. But it is now 
settled that the quantity of any particular vegetable raised in a 
parish cannot alter the nature of the tithe ; for in that case, corn 
and hay might in soiiie' parishes be a small tithe ; and, in con- 
formity td this principle. Lord Hardwicke held, that the tithe Smith v. Wyau, 

C ill "777 

of potatoes, though sown in great quantities in -common fields, 
was a small tithe. 

9. This doctrine has been confirmed by a determination of simms v. Ben- 
Lord Henley, who held that tithes are by. law denominated and pari. ca.'29. 
adjudged to be great or small according to the oatune of the ve- ^ ^^°' ^^' 
getable ; not from the mode of cultivation,, or'the lise to which 

it was applied. 

10. Predial tithes, consisting of the immediate produce of the How and when 
land, are due of common right, it being a principle of law that ii^iiep. 15. a. 
all lands ought to pay tithes. But mixed and personal tithes 

are only due by custom ; therefore, unless they have been usually 
paid, they are not demandable. 

1 1. It was formerly held that tithes were only payable of such 
thmgs as yield an annual increase : but this rule has been devi- 
ated from, in the case of some vegetables, which produce a crop 
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only every second or third year ; and in the case of underwood 
or coppice, which is only cot once in seven or ten years. 

?juub^' 1^.^314. ^2. It was also formerly held that tithe was only due once in 

the same year : but it has been determined in two modem cases, 
that if divers crops are grown on the same land, in the same 
year, tithe is payable of each of them. 

2 (jwiii. 562. 13. It has also been resolved in several cases, that no tithe is 

due of that which produces another titheable substance: but 
this rule has also been deviated from in modem times. 

rGwm!429.' ^^* With respect to predial tithes, it is a general rule, quod 

quicquid oritur ex pradio ejusdem sunt pradiaks. Of these pre* 
dial tithes, some are fructus naturaks, which grow naturally, 
without the industry or labour of man, as grass, &c. and others 
we fructus artificiales vel industriaks^ to the growth of which in- 
dustry and labour are requisite, as com, &c. The tithes of these 
are called dedma provenientes, and decimajixa, because they arise 
exfructibus stirpis in terra fixes* 

Corn and other 15. Com is a predial tithe, of which the tenth cock, shock, or 

sheaf is due to the parson, where the custom of the place is not 

2 Inst. 651. otherwise. But no tithe is due for the rakinors of corn involun- 

12 Mod. 236. . . ® 

(iwiii. 477.562. tarily scattered, unless where the Takings are of great value, or 
543^^* ^^^' ^r® ^^^^ ^Q ^^® land, covinously, in which cases tithe is payable 

for them. 
G will. 477. 16. It is laid down that no tithe is payable for stubble : — 1st, 

Because the com is titheable, which is the principal, and the 

stubble is of no value ; 2d, Because, in the case of stubble, there 

Id. 1438. is no second renewing. And in a subsequent case, it was held 

that stubble used partly for fodder, and partly for manure, was 
not titheable ; the whole of it being used in husbandry. But 
that this did not extend to a farmer, who left an unusual, quan- 
tity of stubble, in order to make a fraudulent profit of it. 
Austin V. Ni- 17, Every other species of grain, such as beans, peas, &c., 

615. Nicholas Cultivated for sale, are titheable ; and whether they are set, drilled, 
19. ^^' ^^ sown, or planted in rows ; in a garden-like manner, they are small 

tithes ; but in some cases peas and beans have been considered 
as a great tithe, 
^^y* 18. Hay is subject to the payment of tithe, notwithstanding 

9Vin.Ab. 13« that beasts of the plough or pail, or sheep, are fed therewith. 

It was also formerly held that a right to the tithe of hay accrued 
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upon the mowing of the grass, and that the application of it, 
either while it was in grass ; or after it was made into hay, to 
the feeding of beasts of the plough or pail, did not take away the Crawley v. 
right to tithe. But it has been held in subsequent cases that if ^br. 645. CoU 
a person cuts grass, and while it is in the swarth carries it and J^^^'^i*^' 
feeds his plough cattle therewith, not having sufficient suste- 
nance for them otherwise, no tithe is due thereof, (a) 

19. It is laid down in several cases that tithe is not due of 
aftermath, because it was formerly held, that tithe could only be 

due once in the same year, from the same ground. But in 33 ^^^^ ^* 
Cha. 2. the Court of Exchequer was of opinion that, of common Owill. sbi. 
right, tithes of aftermath, or of the after-crop of grass mowed, 
there being no prescription or custom against or in discharge of 
the same, ought to be paid. And Doctor Bum says, the modem 
determinations have been that the aftermath of meadow is part 
of the increase of the same year, and consequently titheable. 

20. Clover, saintfoin, and ryegrass, being considered as a Wtllis «. Paioj, 
species of hay, are titheable. A second crop of clover is also 
titheable, as well, as the first; and the tithe of this kind of hay 

belongs to the person entitled to that of common hay, and is 
therefore a great tithe. Tares and vetches are also titheable, Bunb. 279. 
unless they are cut green, and given as food to milch kine, and 1504.* 
horses employed in husbandry. 

21. By the stat. 46 £dw. 3. c. 3. it was enacted that great or Underwood. 
grosse wood of the age of twenty, thirty, or forty years, or up- 
wards, should not be titheable \ but that sylva cadua, or under- 
wood, should be titheable. Lord Coke says two doubts arose on 2 inst. 643. 
the constmction of this act ; first, what should be said great ^ ^P* ^^* 
wood, to which the answer was, that iu this act the word grosse 
signified such wood as had been, or was, either by common law, 

or cnstom of the country, timber; for the act did not extend to Tit. 3. c 2. 

other woods, that had not been, or would not serve for timber, 

though they were of the greatness or bigness of timber. So that 

oak, ash, and elm, were included within the words great wood ; 

and so was beech, horsebuck, and hornbeam; because they 

served for building or reparation of houses, mills, cottages, &c., 

contrary to the opinion of Plowden, 470, which the Court, upon Soby v. Molins. 

(a) (Tbe law does not dispense with the tithe of the rakings of hay as it does of corn. 
BearUock v. Tyler, Jacob, C. R. 560. See also 3 Sim, 316.] 
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deltbemte adrice, held not to be law. Secondly, of what age 
those grqsse or timber trees should be ; the statute resolved this 
doubt in these words : — " Great wood of the age of twenty years 
or upwards."" Which point was also declaratory of the common 
law. 

22. Tithe is in general dueof beech, birch, hazel, willow, sal- 
low, alder, maple, and white-thorn trees, and of all fruit trees, of 
whatever age they are ; because the wood of these trees is not 
usually employed as timber. But if any of these tnses have 
been used as timber, they are not titheable. 

23; In a case where tithe was demanded of beech of above 
twenty years' growth. Lord Hard wicke said, this 'depended on 
the question of fact, whether beech was timber by the custom of 
the country; and that the issue should be whether, by the cus- 
tom, beech growing within the parish of M. were, and had used 
to be deemed timber. 

24. It is said by Lord Coke^ that no tithes shall be paid of 
sylva tadua employed in hedging, or for fuel, oi» for maintenance 
of the plough or pail. In a subsequent case it was determined, 
that where a person cut down underwood, for the purpose of 
fencing his own com,- it was not titheable. But a^ custom that 
underwood cut and used for fencing of com generally^ Avhereof 
tithes were payable, and not sold or otherwise di3posed of, 
should be discharged from the payment of tithes, was held void. 

25. This doctrine has however been contradicted in a case 
where, on a bill brought for tithes of wood| the defendant said 
he felled yearly, at ten years' growth, five acres of wood, worth 
twenty-five shillings an acre, which he used in mending his 
hedges, and upon his land ; so was of no profit to him. But 
decreed to account. 

26. Oak wood of more than twenty yiBars' standing, not grow- 
ing from acorns, but from old stools, which belonged originally 
to trees which had stood more than twenty years, were held not 
to be so clearly entitled by stat. 46 Edw. 3. c. 3. to exemption 
from tithe, as to make a verdict which subjected them to tithe a 
wrong verdict. 

27. Tithe is not due of sylva cmdua used in making or repair- 



(a) See Aubrey v. Fisher, 10 East. 446. and Rex v. Inhabitants of Merfield, 10 East. 
219. Ret V. Inhabitants of Ferrybridgei 1 B. & C. 375. 
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ing carts or ploughs, to be employed in husbandry, in the 
parish wherein the wood grew ; because by the use of carts and 
ploughs the tithe of other things is increased. 

28. If the tithe of hops and Ae tithe of wood are both due to Anon. Bunb. 
the same person, tithe is not due of syha cadua used in pohng 

the hops ; because the tithe of the hops is increased by the use 
of the poles. 

29. By the common law, tithe is payable of wood employed Gwiii. 828. 
in the house for fuel : but there may be a custom » that it is not 
titbeable. 

30. Where trees are considered as timber, either by common Walton v. 
law, -or by custom, no tithes are to be paid of the lops or tops 32^^^^' 
of snch trees, for whatever use they are cut ; with this excep- 
tion, that in certain peculiar cases, where a fraud is actually 
attempted, or from necessity to avoid fraud, they may be 
titheable. (a) 

31. Hemp and flax are titheable : but, to encourage the growth Hemp, flax, and 
of these articles, it is enacted by the stat. 1 1 8cl2 WilL 3. c. 16. ^' 
that every person who shall sow any hemp or flax shall pay to 

the parson, vicar, or impropriator yearly, the sum of five]shillings, 
and no more, for every acre of hemp and flax so sown, before the 
same is carried ofi* the ground. Madder is titheable in the same 
manner. 

32. Hops are titheable, and accounted among small tithes : Hops. 
the tenth of this vegetable is to be paid after they are picked, seyl^s Bro. 
and before they are dried. ^"^- ^*' ^^' 

33. Turnips are also titheable when severed ; though there be I^'.f.P'^jg 
more crops than one in the year. Thus, in a bill for tithe of 
turnips, the defendant insisted that no tithe was due for turnips 

sown after com the same year ; and that he ought not to pay 
tithe for any crop or profit of arable land, the same year that 
the parson received tithe-corn from the same ground : but the 
tithe was decreed. [The tithe of potatoes arises only when 
they are dug up, and not on the preparatory step of '' houghing 
out.'* Bearblock v. Hancock, 2 Car. 8c Pay. N. P. 426 ; see also 
2 Hagg; 496.] 

(a) [In Chicbesler v. Sheldon, 1 Turn. 245. it was decided that wood springing from 
the roots or stools of trees is titheable, and neither its own age nor the age of the trees 
ffoa the roots or stools of which it sprang, will exempt it. See also 1 Yo. & J. 262. 
Willis V. Stooe.] 
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Garden pUott. 34. All garden plants and herbs, such as cabbage, parsley^ 
Law, 466. sage, &c. are titheable ; and the same is a small tithe. But 
BStain'* "* "lost commonly a sum of money is payable in lieu of tithe of 
2 Yo.& Jer. gardens, either by custom, or by agreement. All fruits of trees 

are also titheable ; and the tithe to be paid when they are 

gathered. If they are stolen, the parson, as well as the owner, 

must bear the loss. But if the owner suffers a stranger to take 

his fruit, the tithe shall be answered. 

mner GwUl. ^^" ^ claim was made in the year 1780, by the vicar of Ken- 

1204. sington, to the tithe of hot-house plants. The Court of Ex- 

Adams, 7 Bro. chcqucr was of Opinion that they were titheable ; on an appeal 

Worraiu. ' ^^ ^^^ House of Lords, the case went off on another point. It 

Miller, Mich, has, however, been determined by the Court of Exchequer, in a 

subsequent case, that hot-house plants are not titheable. 
Agistment tithe. 36. The profits arising from the agistment or pasturage of 

cattle are titheable of common right ; because the grass eaten 

by such cattle is titheable, and must have paid tithe, if cut when 

Coll. Gwill.* full grown. It is predial, because it arises immediately from the 

1 Wiis. R. 170. 1&°^- And i^ A modern case it was held to be a small tithe. 

2 Inst. 651. 37. Agistment tithe is only payable for dry or barren cattle, 
^ ' * that otherwise yield no profit to the parson ; and not for cattle 

which are kept for the plough or pail, in the same parish ; 
because the parson has tithe for them in another way. 

38. Agistment tithe is not payable for horses kept for hus- 
bandry, saddle-horses, coach-horses, or other horses used merely 
^h^v. for pleasure. But where coach-horses were used in carrying 

Gwill. 899. coals and manure into another parish, an agistment tithe was 

held to be payable for them. 
Ayd v. Flower, 39. Meadow grounds, which have paid tithe of hay are not 
contra Burn, afterwards liable to an agistment tithe. 

VoL m. 448. 40, Agistment tithe is payable by the occupier of the ground, 
Bunb. 3. not by the owner of the cattle ; and as this tithe cannot be 

448.° ^ ' * taken in kind, the person entitled to it can only receive what it 

is valued at, according to the price paid for the keeping of dif- 
ferent beasts. 
Crowv.stodart, 41. An agistment tithe was held to be due for turnips sown 
Gwill.714. after com, and not severed, but eaten by unprofitable cattle ; 

though it was urged to be an improvement of the land, and that 
the parson had the benefit of it in the next year. 
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42. Mixed tithes consist of the tenth of the young cattle bred SfoedUthM. 

. , 1 Crom* & Jer» 

in the parish ; such as calves, lambs^ p'g^* ^' > ^°^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ 2 Yo.& Jerv. 
payment oF these is, when the animals are weaned, and able to j^^, c.R.560. 
live without the dam ; unless the custom of the place be other- 
wise. 

43. The wool of sheep and lambs is another mixed tithe; 3 Bum. 468. 
and is, dejure, due at the time it is clipped : but by pi'escription 

it may be set out altogether at another time. 

44. Milk and cheese are titheable. But where tithe milk is Idem, 476. 
paid in kind, no tithe cheese is due ; and where tithe cheese is 

paid in kind, no tithe milk is due. 

46. By the stat. 2 & 3 Edw. 6. c. 13. it is enacted, that every Personal tithes. 
person exercising merchandise, bargaining and selling, clothing, 
handicraft, or other art or faculty, who had, within forty years 
preceding, paid personal tithes, should pay for his personal 
tithes the tenth part of his clear gains; his charges and expenses, 
according to his estate, condition, or degree, to be therein abated, 
allowed, and deducted. 

46. It was formerly held that, in consequence of this statute, Gwill. 430. 
the fees of a lawyer, physician, attorney, and a man's salary, nL'474T* 
were titheable. But Doctor Burn observes, that personal tithes Vide 2^. 
are now scarce any where paid, except for mills, and fish caught 7id.3. 2Price, 

. . .^ r t ° 295. 3Ve8.& 

m the sea. Bea. 71. 

47. There are several things which are not titheable of com- what things 
mon right, though in some places they are titheable by custom. ^e^^^insL 
Thus no tithes are payable for quarries of stone or slate ; nor for ^i* 
mines of tin, lead, coal, lime, chalk, marl, or the like ; for these 

are the substance of the earth, and not an annual produce ; [but 
any of these may, it would seem, be titheable by custom, as Toller on Tithes, 
lead in Derbyshire, and tin in Devonshire and Cornwall. So Ab.642. Dis- 
also tithes may be due by custom of white salt.] "•• (®^ ^' ®' 

48. Houses are not titheable at common law, for the same rea* Wats.c. 46. 
son. But by custom tithe is, in some towns, due for houses, in 
proportion to the rent reserved for them. And in the city of Bunb.i02.i06. 
London tithes are payable for houses by act of parliament. 

49. Forest lands are not titheable, provided they are in the 

hands of the king or his lessee. But if a forest is disafforested, 3 Burn. 393. 
and within any parish, the lands then become titheable. 

50. By the statute 2 & 3 Edw. 6. c. 16. all barren heath and 2 Inst. 655. 
waste ground which is improved, and converted into arable or 
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meadow, shall not pay tithes for seven years after such improve- 
ment, (a) 

61. No tithe is due at common law for animals that wcejenz 
natura ; such as deer, rabbits, &c. But, by the custom of many 
places, some animals of this kind are titheable. 

62. Before the council of Lateran, which was held in the year 
1180, every person was at liberty to pay his tithes to whatever 
church or monastery he pleased ; or he might pay them into the 
hands of the bishop, who distributed the revenues of his church 
among his diocesan clergy. But when dioceses were divided 
into parishes, the tithes of each parish were allotted to its own 
particular minister, first by common consent, or appointment of 
the lord of the manor, and afterwards by law. 

63. The tithes of each parish are therefore of common right 
due to the rector or parson thereof. And Lord Coke says, that 
persona impersonata, parson imparsonee, is the rector that is in 
possession of the church parochial, jure ecclesue, 

64. When the practice of appropriating the advowsons of rec- 
tories or parsonages to monasteries was introduced, the monks 
usually deputed one of their body to perform divine service and 
other necessary duties in those parishes, of which the society 
were rectors ; who were called vicars. Bat by several statutes 
it was ordered that such vicars should be secular priests, and suf- 
ficiently endowed, at the discretion of the ordinary. The en- 
dowments were usually of the small tithes, the greater tithes 
being, still reserved to the monastery ; from whence arose a new 
division of tithes into rectorial and vicarial. 

66. The rector or parson isprimd facie entitled to all the tithes 
of the parish ; therefor^ payment of tithes to the rector is a suf- 
ficient discharge against the vicar ; because all tithes of common 
right belong to the rector, and the vicarage is derived out of the 
parsonage. So that no tithes belong de jure to the vicar, but 
only on an endowment, or by prescription, which ought to be 
shown on the part of the vicar; and the Court cannot intend it; 
for the vicarage is a diminution or impairing of the parsonage, of 
which the Court will not take notice, unless the parties shew it. 



(a) Land which is of a good natural quality shall pay tithe immediately notwith- 
standing this statute, although the expense of bringing it into cultivation exceeds the 
return in the several first years. Warwick v. Collins, 5 M. and S. 166. — Note to former 
edition. 
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56. [The vicar's title depends wholly upon the endowment or Hiacocksv. 
opon prescription and usage.] Where the vicar produces an en- Yffi!^\9^^' 
dowment, then the siluation of the parties is reversed. The Dartmouth ». 

. ^ - . . Roberts, 

pnma Jaae title to the extent of that endowment is in favour of 16 East 384. 
the vicar ; and if the rector would claini any of the articles com- sm^mbe 
prehended 'Within the terms of it, the onusprobandi is thrown Gwiil. 1626. 
upon him, . In this case it is incumbent on the rector to give Maatenv. 
such clear and cogent evidence of an usage in the parish in his ^ vonnge, 48. 
favoar, with respect to the articles he would insist upon, as shall 
narrow the terms of the endowment, and induce a presumption 
that the parties interested in the tithes had come to a new agree- 
ment ; that some different arrangement had been made with re- 
spect to the distf ihution of the tithes, between the date of the 
endowment, and the disabling statute of Queen Elizabeth. 

57. It had been determined, that if a vicar hath for a long Bunb. 74. 
time used to take particular tithes or profits, he shall not lose 

them because the original endowment is produced, and they are 
not (here. For every bishop having an indisputable right to 
augment vicarages^ as there was occasion ; and this whether 
snch right waa reserved in the endowment or not ; the law will 
therefolB prefeumd that thi& addition was made by way of aug- 
mentation. 

68. The loss of the mginal endowment is supplied by pre- idem. 
scriptioD ; that is, if the viear hath enjoyed any particular tithe 

for a long time^ the law will presume that he was legally endow- 
ed of it ; for the same reason that it presumes some tithes might 4 Bii. n.s. 144. 
have been added by way of augmentation, which were not in the 
original endowmtot. 

69. It sometimes happens that one person has a certain part PortioDists. 
of the tithes within the parish of another, which is called a por- 2 insuelii^* 
tion of tithes; and the person entitled to it is called a portionist.(&) 

These portions are supposed to be prior to the council of Lateran, 3 £11.224. 
when it was lawful for every person to distribute his tithes, or 
any portion thereof, to whatever church he pleased. And a 
portion of tithes does not become extinct by vesting in the same 

(by [The title of a portiooer must be either proved by shewing the grant under 
which he claims, or if it have been lost, by that species of evidence which would 
enable the Court to presume that such a grant once existed. Actual pernancy for a long 
period ought to appear. Wteliey v. Piatt, M'CleK 473. Lewis v. JSridgnuui, 

3 SfBD. 3I0. J 
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Bo-ofCwlislet. hands with the rectory. [And an incumbent of one parish is 
123. lb. 135. * capable of holding tithes in another as a portionist.] 

60. In those places which are not within any parish^ as in 
forests and the hke, the king is entitled to the tithes, because 
he is not a mere layman, hut persona mixta. This point was re* 
solved in parliament, 5 Edw. 3. in a suit between the Crown and 
the Bishop of Carlisle, who claimed the tithes of the forest of 
Ingle wood. 

61. Lords of manors may be entitled to the tithes of the ma- 
nor, by prescription. For in such case it will be supposed that 
the lord was seised of all the lands comprised within the manor, 
before the tenancies were derived thereout ; and then, by com- 
position or other lawful means, the lord acquired the tithes, pay- 
ing a certain pension to the parson. 

62. When the monasteries were dissolved by King Henry 
VIII., the appropriation of the several benefices which belonged 
to them would by the rules of the common law have ceased ; 
and they would have become disappropriated, had not a clause 
been inserted in all the statutes, by which the monasteries were 
given to the crown, to vest such appropriated benefices in the 
king, in as ample a manner as the monasteries had held them, at 
the time of their dissolution. 

63. Almost all these appropriated benefices have been granted 
by the crown to lay persons, and are now held by their de- 
scendants, or by those who have purchased them from such 
grantees or their descendants. These are called lay impro- 
priators. 

64. The grants made by the crown of this kind of property 
are either of a rectory or parsonage, which comprises the parish 
church with all its rights, glebes, tithes and other profits what- 
soever ; or else of the tithes of a particular tract of land. 

65. Where a portion of tithes was vested in the crown, and 
afterwards granted to a layman, he acquired the same right to 
it as the spiritual person in whom it was originally vested. Por- 
tions of tithes were also sometimes granted by religions corpo- 
rations to laymen, to whom they now belong under that title. 

66. By the statute 32 Hen. 8. c. 7. s. 7. it is enacted that all 
persons having any estate of inheritance, freehold, term, right, 
or interest, of, in, or to any parsonage, vicarage, portion, pension, 
tithes, oblations, or other ecclesiastical or spiritual profits, which 
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were or should be made temporal, shall have the same remedies 
for recovery thereof, as for lands and tenements. 

67. With respect to the estate which lay impropriators are what estate 
capable of having in tithes, they may be tenants in fee simple, i in".^?69 1?* 
fee tail, for life, or years. Husbands may be tenants by the 

curtesy, and widows endowed of them. They are accounted 
assets for payment of debts, and have all other incidents belong- 
ing to temporal inheritances. An estate in tithes may be held 
in joint tenancy, coparcenary, or in common ; and a partition of 
any of these may be obtained by a bill in Chancery. 

68. On a bill for a partition of tithes and casual profits in the Baxter v. 
Isle of Wight, the defendant demurred, upon the ground that ivesi^494. 
there were no casual profits, and that it might be divided upon a 

writ of partition. 

Lord Hardwicke said, — '* An ejectment will lie of tithes, of 
which the execution is a writ of possession ; and the sheriff may 
do as much on partition as on a writ of possession on ejectment 
This is not casual, whether tithes will rise or not. I do not 
doubt but this Court can divide them, as it may several things 
which cannot at law. Over-rule the demurrer, therefore." 

69. Estates in tithes are alienable by lay impropriators, in the 
same manner as other real estates ; and are comprehended with- 
in the statute of Uses, under the word hereditaments. But 
it should be observed, that no good title can be made to tithes 
by a lay impropriator, without showing the letters patent by 
which the tithes, or the rectory or parsonage to which they are 
annexed, were granted by the crown to some lay person ; for 
this is the only mode of repelling any claim which may be made 
to those tithes by an ecclesiastical person claiming /ur^ ecclesia. 
The letters patent should also be inspected, to see that) no rever- 
sion remains in the crown. 

70. With respect to exemptions from tithes, it should first be Of exemptions 
observed, that by the old law no layman was capable of having 2"Rep. ^*a. 
tithes, nor allowed to prescribe generally that his lands were ex- 
empt from the payment of tithes ; for without special matter 3 Bum. Ecc. 
shown, it should not be intended that he had any lawful dis- ^^' 
charge : therefore, the mere non-payment of tithes, though for 

time immemorial, [did not previously to the recent act of 2 
& 3 Will. 4. c. 100. (for shortening the time required in 
claims of modus decimandi, or exemption from or discharge of 
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titheSy) ] amount to an exeaiptioiiy and could not be pleaded 
against a spiritual person, without setting out and eatabliskinc; 
the causes of such exemption, except in the case of poilionists. 
Lands may, however, be exempted from the payment of tithes. 
1. By leal composition, 2. By a prescription de modo deeimandi. 
3. By a prescription denon decinumdo. 4. By act of parliament. 

71. A real composition is where an agreement is made be- 
tween the owner ef lands wd the parson or vicar, with the con- 
sent of the patron and ordinary, that his lands shall in future be 
freed from the payment of all tithes, in ooDuderatioa of some 
land, or other real recompence, given to the parson or vicar, in 
lieu and satisfaction of such tithe. This kind of composition 
was formerly permitted, because it was supposed that the clergy 
would be no losers by it, as the consent of the ordinary, whose 
duty it was to take care of the church in general, and of the 
patron whose interest it was to protect that particular church, 
were both required to render the composition effectual. 

72. No real composition for tithes can be good, unless it was 
made before the thirteenth of the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; ftM* 
by a statute made in that year, it is enacted that no parson or 
vicar shall make any conveyance of any lands, tithes, tenements, 
or other hereditaments, being parcel of the possession of their 
churches, to any persons, except leases for twenty-one years, 
or three lives. And though there have been several decrees 
made by courts of equity to confirm compositions, made with 
the consent of the parson, patron, and ordinary, subsequent to 
the Stat. 13 Eliz., still they were not held to be binding on the 
succeeding incumbents, [previously to the above mentioned act 
of 2 & 3 Will. 4. c. 100. ; but by the second section of that 
statute it is enacted that such compositions so confirmed, and 
which have not since been set aside, abandoned, or been departed 
from, shall be valid.] 

73. It was formerly held that a composition real could not be 
established without shewing the deed by which it was created, 
or proving the actual existence of such deed. It was, however, 
laid down in a modern case, that although, in order to establish 
a real composition for tithes, it was not now considered as abso- 
lutely necessary to produce the deed, yet evidence must be given 
of such deed having existed. That where such evidence rests 
on reputation such reputation must be distinctly of payments 
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hft?iag been made under such a deed, and that those payments 
had their prigin under an instrument made within time of me- 
mory; otherwise it will be evidence of a prescriptive payment. 
That although the Court had very properly relaxed in its prac- 
tice^ and did not now^ as formerly, insist upon the production of 
the original instrument, yet they certainly expected that, in or- 
der to establish a real composition, the evidence should shew 
something that could distinguish it from a prescriptive payment. 

74, In a subsequent case it was said, that where there has Sawbndge v. 
been a composition real, within time of memory, its commence- Anstr.^ii. 372. 
ment must be shewn, though it is not necessary to produce the ^^ also Heath- 
deeds under which it took place. Presumptions are admitted in waring, 3 Bro. 
this, as in other cases ; and the existence of such deeds may be 2 Hen. Bi.263. 
inferred from other evidences. It is not necessary that the con- 2 Bof &^ui 
sent of all the parties should be by the same deed ; this may ^06. 3 Swan. 
frequently not happen. In the case of the King, who consents 
by letters patent it never can take place. But that a compo- 
sition real could not be supported by evidence of immemorial 
payment. 

76. A prescription de modo dedmandi, usually called a modus, 11. Prescrip- 
is where an immemorial custom has established a particular j^aw,*!^^ 
manner of tithing, different from the general way of taking 
tithes in kind ; and the circumstances which are necessary to 
make a good and sufficient modus are laid down by Sir W. 
Blackstone and Doctor Burn. 

76. It is probable that every modus bad its commencement by 
deed ; because a composition for tithes can never become a 9710- 
dus, unless the patron and ordinary be parties thereto, or it be 
confirmed by them. But a modus may be prescribed for, without Bacon v. Smitii. 
producing the deed by which it was created ; for, wherever there Jj^iin.«cSiu. 
has been a constant annual payment for time immemorial, it ^^ £^^- ^^' 

, „ . . , , , 1 11 ' 2Jac.6c VVal. 

shall be intended that such payment had a proper commence- 464. 
ment And in the case of hemp^ flax, and madder, it has been 
stated that a modus is established by act of parliament, (a) 

(a) [By Uie atat. 2 & 3 WtU. 4. c. 100. it is enacted, that all prescriptions de modo 
H, and to any exemption or discharge of tithes by composition, real or other- 
s' shall in all claims for tithes in kind by the King or any other lay persons, (not 
hang corporalioas sole) or by any body corporate of many, be valid, upon evidence 
shfifing. in cose of claim of a modtis dscimandi, the payment or render of such modns, 
and, in cases of claim to exemption or discharge, shewing the enjoyment of the 

E 2 
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in. Or de non 77. A prescription de non decimando is a claim to be entirely 
1 Turn. 250. discharged from tithes, and to pay no compensation for them. 

This may be a privilege annexed either to the person holding the 

lands ; or to the lands themselves. 
Cro.Eliz.6ii. 78. The King being persona mixta^ is not only capable of 

xiBrd. XV. 315. 1 • . 

Hertford v. havmg tithes, but may also prescribe to be discharged from the 
Jones/ 387. payment of tithes; therefore, lands lying within a forest, and in 

the hands of the King, do not pay tithes, although they are 

within a parish. But this privilege only extends to the King's 

lessee, not to his feoffee. 

79. Spiritual persons, or corporations, being capable of having 

tithes in pernancy, may prescribe to be discharged generally ; 

80 that no tithe shall be paid of their lands, nor any recompence 
4 Rep. 44 a. f^^ them. Besides, it is a maxim of law, that ecclesia decimas 

non solvit ecciesue ; and a spiritual person may prescribe de non 

decimandoj for himself, his farmers, and tenants, and also for his 
Crouch p. Flier, copyholders. For, by this means, it is to be presumed that the 

C/ro. fjJiz. 784* 

Blenco v. spiritual person has greater fines and rents. 

£liz?479. 578. ^^' '^^^ rector or parson of a parish is not liable to the pay- 
ment of tithes to the vicar, nor the vicar to the rector ; and a 
lay rector is also exempted from paying tithes to the vicar out of 
the glebe, as long as he holds it in his own hands ; but upon 
the death of the spiritual or lay rector, or of the vicar, his ex- 
ecutor is liable to the payment of tithes out of the growing 
crop. 

81. A prescnf lion de non decimando may also be annexed to 

land without payment of tithes, money, or other matter in lieu thereof, for the full 
period of thirty years next before the time of such demand ; unless in the case of 
claim of modus deeimandit actual payment or render, diflfering in amount or quality or 
quantity from the modus claimed, or, in case of claim to exemption, payment of tithes, 
or other matter in lieu thereof, shall be shewn to have taken place at some time prior to 
such thirty years, or it shall be proved that such modus claimed, or such enjoyment 
was had by agreement, by deed or writing ; and if such proof in support of the claim 
shall be extended to sixty years before the demand, the claim shall be indefeasible ; 
unless it can be proved that such modus was made and enjoyment had by consent, by 
deed, or agreement in writing. And with respect to claims for tithes in kind by any 
See also stat. 3 archbishop, bishop, dean, 6cc. or other corporation sole, spiritual or temporal, the period 
&c 4 Will. 4. fQj limiting such claims is the whole time during which two persons in succession shall 

have held the office or the benefice, in respect of which such claims shall be n^ade, 
and for not less than three years after the appointment of a successor ; but if' such 
period be less than sixty years, then for so many years as will make up sixty years. 
There are some exceptions to the operation of the act, ss. 3, 4. 6.] 
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the land itself, though in the possession of lay persons : but this 
can only arise from the following circumstances. 

Spiritual persons^ or corporations, were always capable of hav- 2 Comm. 32. 
ing their lands totally discharged of tithes by various ways. — 
1. By real composition. 2. By papal bulls of exemption. 3. Hob. 309. 
By unity of possession ; as when the rectory of a parish, and the 
lands in the same parish^ both belonged to a religious house^ 
those lands were discharged of tithes by this unity of possession. 
4. By prescription ; having never been liable to tithes, by being 
always in spiritual hands. 5. By virtue of their order ; as the 
Knights Templars, Cistercians, and others ; whose lands were 
privileged by the Pope with a discharge of tithes. 

82. These exemptions from tithes would have ceased upon 
the dissolution of the abbeys, and the lands become again sub- 
ject to tithes, were it not enacted by the statute 31 Hen. 8. c. 13. 
s. 21., (a) that all persons who should come to the possession of 
the lands of any abbey then dissolved should hold them free and 
discharged of tithes, in as large and ample a manner as the ab- 
beys formerly held them. And Sir W. Blackstone says, that from 2 Comm. 32. 
this original have sprung all the lands, which, being in lay hands, 
do at present claim to be tithe-free. For, if a man can shew 
his lands to have been such abbey lands, and also immemorially 
discharged from tithes, by any of the means before mentioned, 
this is now a good prescription de non decimartdo. But he must 
must shew both these requisites ; for abbey lands, without a Lamprey ?;. 
special ground of discharge, are not discharged of course ; neither R^gi. " ' 
will any prescription de non decimando avail in total discharge of Markham v, 
tithes, unless it relates to such abbey lands. ^J*^^• ^^g 

83. This privilege only extended to the lands of the religious 
houses, qtiamdiu propriis manibus excoluntur ; not when in the 
occupation of their lessees or farmers. And it was formerly held 
that this exemption applied only to those persons who had an 



(«) This slatate applies only to the greater monasteries. It has been held that lands 
which were held discharged of tithes before time of memory, by one of the alien 
priories, and coming to the Crown on their suppression, were granted to one of the 
greater monasteries, in whose hands they remained till the dissolution, were no longer 
eiempt. Penfred v. Groome, decree of the Exchequer, affirmed by the House of Lords. 
See 2 Jac. and Walk. 634., and Page r. Wilson, 513. In the latter case the lands 
had been granted to the monastery by the grantee of the Crown. In both cases the 
lands had not paid tithes since tha dissolution.— Note t» former edition. 
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esttte in feo simple or fee tail in the hind^ not to tenants for life : 
but it has been resolyed that a tenant for life, under a settlement, 
is entitled to the exemption. 
^^'V- '* ^Vfi'' 84. A person was tenant for life, under a settlement, of lands 

in N- u*. 1799. r » ' ^ 

iiwiii. 1615. which were formerly part of the possessions of the Cisterciaik 

order, and by that means exempt from tithes while in the 
manurance of the owner. It was contended that the tenant for 
life had not such a quantity of interest as would support that 
privilege : that to entitle the lands to that exemption, the person 
occupying them must be owner of the inheritance ; he must have 
the same estate in him which the monastery had. In the case 
of Wilson V. Redman, the court held that tenant for life or years 
was not within the statute : but that tenant in tail, who had an 
estate of inheritance, was discharged quamdiu propriis manibus, 
&c. Lord Ch. B. said, it was admitted that a tenant in tail was 
entitled to the exemption claimed: but it was argued that a 
tenant for life, under a settlement, was not. It was said that 
the tenant nrast hold the lands as the monastery held them, 
else the privilege could not attach. But it was impossible that 
the lands could now be holden precisely in the same manner as 
they were holden by the monastery. The monastery had them 
to them and their successors. Now a man had them to him and 
his heirs. But a fee simple may be divided into portions, into 
different estates for life, in tail, and remainder in fee. Where 
would be the difficulty to say, that the tenants of each portion 
. should have the benefit as they succeed. The case of Wilson v. 
Redman had been cited : but from an extract from the answer 
in that case, with which he had been furnished, the parties there 
appeared to have had a fee simple ; and therefore, that not being 
a case in which it was necessary to decide the point, it could 
not be considered of any authority. He could not see any reason 
why a tenant for life should be excluded from the benefit, any 
more than a tenant in tail ; who, it was agreed, was exempt. 
There seemed to be no reason why all the component parts of 
the estate should not be exempt, as they severally came into 
possession. The Court decreed unanimously, that th€ tenant for 
life was exempt. 

iV.AotofPar- 85. Lands may, and are now frequently exempted from the 

payment of all tithes, by acts of parliament Thus, iu many of 
the modern inclosurc acts, the lands inclosed are for ever freed 
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and discharged from the payment of all tithes ; and a portion of 
land 18 allotted to the spiritaal or lay rector, or to the vicar, 
their successors and heirs, in lieu and satisfaction of them. In 
oliher acts of this kind a corn rent is substituted in the place of 
tithes, (a) 

86. The doctrine that mere non-payment of tithes, though Non-payment 

^ . . ' *^ .of tithes cannot 

rar time immemorial, does not amount to an exemption, was es- be pleaded 
tablished in favour of the church. For in all other cases long J^^^f * ^*^ 
acquiescence creates a title. Therefore when lay persons became 5,^*P" t** ^' 

xiob* 295. 

capable of holding tithes, this principle ought not to hare ex- 
tended to them j because they are not within the reason of it. But 
still it has been held in several cases that a general prescription 
de noft decimando can no more be set up against a lay rector or 
impropriator, than agamst a spiritual person. 

87. Upon a bill for small tithes by a lay impropriator, it was Bury Corpora- 
proved by several witnesses that they never knew small tithes Com. 364. 
paid for* It was contended that in the case of a lay impro- ^"°^' ^^' 
priaior, the defendant might say, in bar of the demand of tithes, 

that no tithes had ever been paid or demanded for these lands. 
And although there was no express determination on the point; 
yet many of the judges were of that opinion. The court held 
the defence bad. 

88. A bill was brought in the Exchequer by a lay impro- Fansiiaw©. 

... ^ , , \t y\ \ More, Gwill. 

pnator, for tithes of hay and potatoes. The defence was that 780. 17 Geo. 2. 
no tithes had ever been paid for the land, nor any modus or com- g. a ° ' 

position. It was said for the defendant, that the reason why a 
layman should not prescribe tn non decimando^ was founded on 
principles which did not hold since tithes were lay inheritances. 
That now, from length of time and possession, there was the 
same reason to presume a grant from the lay impropriator, in 
this case, as in cases of other inheritances. That this was not 
used as a prescription, but as an evidence of right, and to in- 
clude a presumption of a grant That before laymen were 
capable of tithes, an exemption was not sufficient to arise from 
non-paym^it of tithes only : but since it was qttite otherwise ; 
and possession in Uie hands of a layman was as good evidence of 
a right to tithes as of any other right. 
Lord Ch. B. Parker was of opinion that a layman could not 

(«} Ki^ Stockwell V. Terry, 1 Yes. 117. Moncaster v. Watson, 3 Burr. 1375. 
Steek V. Mans, 5 Barn, and Aid. 22. — Ifote to former edition. 
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prescribe in non decimando against a lay impropriator, no more 
than against a spiritual one. It had been said that the statute of 
Hen. 8.y which made tithes lay inheritances, had altered the 
case : but as a prescription from that time would not be good, 
consequently, that statute could not create a right by prescrip- 
tion. That this doctrine was not inconvenient ; for grants of 
tithes might be preserved by enrolment; therefore were not 
likely to be lost, if due care was taken of them. That an act 
of parliament was attempted to remedy this by Sir George 
Heathcote, about fifteen years before, which miscarried. Baron 
Carter was of the same opinion : but Baron Reynolds doubted. 

Baron Clarke said he knew no case which deserved more con- 
sideration ; for though the authorities against such a prescription 

• 

were very great, yet the reason of them grew weaker every day. 
Before the reformation all tithes were ecclesiastical ; and a lay- 
man could have tithes by way of discharge only, by the grant of 
patron, parson, and ordinary. Since that, there were other ways, 
both of having tithes, and of being discharged from them. 
Since tithes had been in the hands of lay impropriators, many 
persons had purchased discharges for their particular lands ; yet 
if such grants were lost by the common fate of things, those 
persons must lose the benefit of their purchases ; and that must 
often happen, though they were enrolled, or any other way was 
taken to preserve them. Very few records of the church were 
extant ; and it would be very hard that time, which strengthens 
all other rights, should weaken this. It seemed very extraordi- 
nary that a layman might prescribe, upon the presumption of a 
grant, for the portion of tithes in the soil of another, even against 
Infra, s. 92. the rector of the parish, and yet could not prescribe for the tithes 

of his own land in the same way. If therefore he should concur 
in this opinion, it would be merely from the force of authority ; 
for he thought that the reason of the thing was strong against 
it. He allowed that, in general, authorities ought to prevail in 
law ; because great inconveniences and confusion would arise 
from overturning established rules of property. But in this par- 
ticular case, the inconveniences and confusion of property would 
be much greater from pursuing those resolutions than from over- 
turning them. 
waS^* "i A^'tr ^^' ^^^ plaintiff sued in the Exchequer as lay impropriator of 
702. the parish of L. for tithes of hay and agistment. The defendant 
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insisted, that from tithes of hay never having been paid to the 
rector, within memory, a conveyance of them to the landholder 
should be presumed. 

Lord Ch. B. Macdonald said, the plaintiff having made out 
to himself a clear title as rector, the defendant insisted on ex- 
emption from payment of hay and agistment tithe, on the 
ground of never having paid these tithes. From non-payment 
he v^ished the Court to presume a grant or conveyance of these 
tithes from the lay impropriator. It was clear that, against an 
ecclesiastical rector, this defence could never be set up in any 
shape. Whether a lay impropriator should have the same be- 
nefit was at first doubted : but that point seemed at rest. Three 
successive decisions upon it had fully established that there was 
no difference between a lay and an ecclesiastical rector. 

90. In a subsequent case of this kind, the same judge said, — Petiev.BieD- 
** It is now established by many cases, too firmly to be disputed, 945. 

that mere non-payment is not, even among laymen, any answer 
to the demand of tithes. These determinations are perhaps to 
be lamented. I should have liked better to have found, in 
regard to tithes, the same principle of decision which regulates 
the title to every other lay fee. If non-payment for any length See ante, s. 83. 
of time forms no presumption of a grant of the tithes ; then the 
length of enjoyment, which in all other cases is the best possible 
title, serves only to weaken the claim of exemption from tithes, 
as the difficulty of tracing its origin is increased. In the present 
case it is hardly credible that the plaintiff's family have omitted 
for above two centuries to exert this right, from mere forbearance 
or negligence. Some other transaction probably took place be- 
tween the parties, the memory of which is now lost. But the 
cases prevent us from deciding upon the ground of such a pre- 
sumption." 

91. Lord Loughborough appears to have been inclined to Roaev. Cal- 
differ from these cases, and to hold that non-payment alone 135/ ^' 
might be set up as a defence to a claim of tithes by a lay impro- 
priator: but Lord Eldon has decidedly upheld them. And it Barney v. Har- 
appears to be now settled, that a prescription de non dedmaado 119. ^ 
can no more be set up against a lay impropriator, than against a 

spiritual person; as such a prescription must have its origin at 
a time when the chufth was incapable of alienating its posses- 
sions. But the claim of a lay impropriator may be repelled by vide Tit. 3i. 

€.2. 
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eTidetlce of a gfatit of the tithes from some precedinij lay impro- 
prifttoh 
But long DOS. 92. It has been stated that portions of tithes were freqaeotly 

session of a por- r n y 

tioD of tithos seter ^ from reotofles before the oouncil of Lateran ; and there- 

fare no claim can be made to them, but by persons deriving a 
title, either from the crown, or some ecclesiastical corporaticm, 
who bad a power df alienation. It follows that there is a ma- 
terial difference between a presoription de non decmandoy and a 
claim 16 a portion of tithes ; for in the latter case, if the claim be 
sti|^dfted by evidenee of actual pernancy and etrjoyment, for a 
long time, a court of equity will not interfere; but leave the 
parties to their legal remedy. 
Fanshaw v. Uo- 93. The plaintiff, as lay impropriator, brought his biU for an 
1177. i Eden* account of tithes ; the defendant insisted, by his aliswer, tb»t he 
Ha^e^n^V^'. ^^^ ^^y whose estate he had in the lands^ whereof the tithes 
127. were demanded, had a title to the tithes, it was m proof in the 

cause, that the defendant and those under whom he claimed had 
been in possession above one hundred years, and several tionvey- 
ances intervening, without any claim from the plaintiff or his 
ancestors ; it was insisted that there had been a severance of the 
tithes from the rectory ; or that there had been some grant or 
deed, whereby the plain tiff *s ancestors, or those who had the 
right to the rectoty, bad exempted the defendant's estate from 
the payment of tithes. 

Lord Henley was of opinion that this by the grant became a 
lay fee ; and the dispute, as between those entitled to the spi- 
rittial fee or rectory, must stand on the same foot, and be deter- 
mined by the same law* as any other right or fee. In this case 
the plaintiff made no particular title at all ; he would have (he 
Court presume that bis right descended to him, bat did not shew 
any one family settlement, 8ic. for a great number of years, 
(above forty) where this was mentioned ; and yet he prayed the 
Court to interpose against a possession which had been in the 
defendant and his ancestors above a century. It was urged 
that the law sayS| eoMat emptor: but- equity says, teneat emptor, 
if he is a fair purchaser. The defendant appeared to him ae a 
feir purchaser, there having been several intermediate convey- 
ancesy and possession having gone along with them for above 
one hilndfed and thirty years ; and therefore equity would not 
interpose to disturb him. If the plaintiff had any title at law, 
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he mighi pursue it. But equity would not interpose against a 



fair possessor, only beoauee the plaiiltiff was afraid his title might 
fail at law. The bill was dismissed* 

94. Doctor Scott> being rector of Simonbome in the county Scottv. Ayrey, 
of Northumberland, filed bis bill in the Court of Exchequer for ^ ' 
the tithes of oom and grain of a farm called Eal's farm. The 
defendants, the Ayreys, were owners of part of the lands, and 
claimed the tithes of Eal's farm. The question was, whether 
the plaintiff was entitled to the tithes of corn and hay of the 
lands of which the Ayreys claimed the tithes. 

The Lord Ch. B. said — ^This was not a demand of tithe of 
land, which had hitherto paid no tithe ; and that the defence 
was not a prescription de mm decimando^ In all such cases the 
rule had been, that a person setting up an exemption from the 
payment of tithes must shew the particular ground of exemption*. 
If that was not shewn, the defence amounted to no more tbiein a 
mere non-*payment of tithes, which, however long, was no de» 
fence : but in the present case the plaintiff claimed the tithe of 
land, of which tithe had been constantly taken ; for although a 
part of the land had not actdally paid tithe, it had been no other- 
wise exempt, than because the tenant of that part had been tenant 
of the tithe of all. The tithes having been actually paid, the nekt 
question was, how they bad been paid ; — they had been paid from 
particular lands in the nature of a portion of tithes. It appeared 
that in the year 1608 these tithes were in the possession of the 
family of Ridley ; that they were sold in 1683 to one Whitfield ; 
that in 1708 they were conveyed to Oreen in fee. They were 
afterwards mortgaged ; and the devisee of the mortgagee pur- 
chased the equity of redemption, and devised to persons under 
whom the defendants claimed. For one hundred and seventy 
years they had been the subject of sales, mortgages, and de-> 
vises, as other property -, and had always been considered in the 
same light as the other real property of the persons, who from 
time to time had claimed them. They were capable of being 
enjoyed by the persons who had enjoyed them ; and the ques- 
tion was, whether a court of equity ought to interfere to take the 
possession from persons who had been in possession for so many 
years, with knowledge of the rector. It did not appear how the 
Ridleys became entitled : but it appeared that, being in passes- 
mm, they settled, mortgaged, and devised, these tithes as their 
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own absolute property. If, notwithstanding this long posses- 
sion, the plaintiff was legally entitled, he was not without re- 
medy : but it was too much in a case of this kind for a court of 
equity to interpose, and after so long a possession, to take the 
property from the possessors, and decree the rector to be entitled 
to it. . The court had been pressed to direct an issue : but there 
seemed no reason to interfere thus far. Whether the Court di- 
rected an issue which adopted in some degree the plaintiff's de- 
mand, or left the plaintiff to pursue his legal remedy, he might 
make good his demand, if it was well founded. It was therefore 
not absolutely necessiary for the court to interpose. 

Mr. Baron Eyre said — ^The principal question in this case 
was, the defence set up by the Ayreys against the prima facie 
title of the rector, founded on a title set forth in their answer, 
and the indisputable fact of actual possession, occupation, and 
pernancy of the tithes. The distinction between a prescription 
in turn decimando, and a claim of a portion of tithes, was an es- 
sential distinction. A prescription in non decimando was simply 
unlawful; no such prescription could be maintained. If no 
tithes had been paid, a title founded oipon mere non-payment 
was simply a prescription in non decimando. Evidence of length 
of possession the court could pay no regard to, for the possession 
must have been unlawful ; and the court was therefore bound to 
decree in favour of the common right. No presumption could be 
admitted to support a mere simple prescription in non decimando. 
If the court departed from this rule, they overturned the whole 
law upon the subject. But there was a great difference between 
a claim founded upon a mere non-payment of tithes, and a claim 
supported by evidence of actual enjoyment and pernancy of the 
tithes. The title was not unlawful : there might have been a 
good title derived to the party in possession. The title therefore 
not being simply unlawful, long possession was evidence of the 
Ante, s. 93. title. The case of Fanshaw t?. Rotberam stated at the bar, and 

determined by Lord Northington, appeared to have been mis- 
taken. The ground of that determination seemed to have been, 
that however doubtful the case stood as to title, there had been 
long possession. The claim was of a portion of tithes : the par- 
ties might have a good title ; and it was not right for a court of 
equity to disturb the possession. The doctrine was good, applied 
to that or to this case. There was no difference between a lay 
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impropriator and a rector. The lay impropriator becomes^ as it 
were, a spiritual person; he holds it in the same right. If it is 
not proper to disturb a possession in favour of a lay impro- 
priator, it is not proper to disturb it in favour of a rector. He 
agreed with the Lord Ch. B. upon the ground of great length of 
possession, and the claim being of a portion of tithes, which 
might be lawful, that the bill ought to be dismissed. The other 
Barons concurred. 

95. On a bill brought by a spiritual rector for tithes, the de- Edwaids o. 
fendant set up a title to the tithes under family settlements and Qy^m, 1177/ 
possession for one hundred and seventy-one years, as a lay fee. 

Barons Eyre, Hotham, and Perryn, thought the case of Scott v. 
Ayrey was determined on right grounds ; that a court of equity 
ought not to assist against long possession ; and that case having 
been acquiesced in, they thought they ought to dismiss the bill. 

96. A bill was filed in the Court of Chancery by John Strutt, stnitt v. Baker, 
as patron in fee of a rectory, and as lessee for years of all the 2Ve..J-n.(«2. 
tithes under the rector, presented by him, against Baker, an oc- 
cupier of lands in the manor of Graces, in that parish, and Sir 

B. Bridges, lord of the manor, and owner of the lands. The 
object of the bill was to establish the right of the rector to the 
tithes, and for an account. The answer of Baker stated, that 
by ancient and immemorial usage within the manor of Graces, 
or by other lawful ways and means, the lands in his occupation 
had been exempted from payment of tithes to the rector, in the 
proportion of two-thirds of all the tithes, and that the lord of the 
manor was entitled to those two thirds. The defendants then 
deduced their title from 37 Hen. 8. The rector had never re- 
ceived more than one third of the tithes ; the lord of the manor 
received the other two thirds, and let some farms with the two 
thirds of the tithes ; other leases were made expressly subject 
only to one third of the tithes to the rector. 

It was contended on the part of the plaintiffs, that the de- 
fence, though stated informally, was simply a prescription denon 
deeimando in a que estate. There could not be such a prescrip- 
tion. If they claimed a portion of the tithes, that must be de- 
rived under a title from an ecclesiastical person ; and they could 
not so claim, having made their defence upon the ground of a 
lay fee in the lord. 

For the defendants it was said, that the defence was stated ^ 
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inartificially : it wns not meant to state an exemption from 
tithes, but an exemption from paying to the rector ; because 
that portion belonged to the lord. It happened that the same 
faniily who had the tithes, had the manor: but it was not 
asserted that the lord took them in that character. It was so 
substaqtially stated, that the Court would leave the |JaintiiFs to 
law, according to the late uniform practice of that Court, and 
the Court of Exchequer. Where there had been an actual per- 
nancy of the profits by lay bands under conveyances as lay 
property for a great while, ^be Court would not, by equitable 
aid, disturb such a possession, which might have a lawful 
Ante. commdnoement i and cited the cases of Fanshaw t>. Rotherham, 

Scott V, Ayrey, and Edwards v. Lord Vernon. 

Lord Loughborough said — ^Tbe defence was very fairly to be 
OoUected from the answer, which had set out all the facts that 
ooustitnted the defence, and put the plaintiff into possession 
of all the case he was to meet. It stated different instruments, 
family conveyances, purchases, securities made, and recoveries ; 
and wherever it was ne^ssary to describe specifically the things 
which passed, as upon the recovery in the writ of entry, upon 
which the fine to the crown is taken, the two thirds of the 
tithes were particularly mentioned. He said he was glad to have 
been furnished with the authorities in which the Courts of 
Chancery and Exchequer bad refused to aid, against a long 
possession, accompanied with family deeds and purchases, any 
inquiry into the right by which tithes were held. Courts of 
equity had no jurisdiction to affect purchasers. In the course 
of this long period during which no tithes had been paid to the 
rector, beyond a third part, there must have been many pur* 
chases ; and Lord Nortbington laid particular stress upon that. 
Why was a court of equity to interfere to destroy a title, ac- 
quired under a purchase for a valuable consideration ? In Scott 
V. Ayrey there was aq actual occupation of the iitlies. What 
was the evidence here ? In some of the leases the lands were 
described expressly as subject to one third io the rector ; in 
others^ the farm was let, and the two thirds of the tithes were 
particularly specified as demised. On the other hand, when the 
leasee entered, he did not merely retain, he paid tithes ; for he 
paid a thirtieth instead of a tenth, and that was clearly an ouster 
quoad the two tliirds retained. It was full notice to all sue- 
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ceediug rectorB, that it was not by fraud or sublraetioo ; but an 
assertion of rigbt^ in opposition to that of the rootor; and a clear 
advers(& possession strongly maoifeate4« by paying only onen 
thirtieth instead of one-t^qth. Therefore the difference was only 
in words between this ease and that of Seett Vi» Ayrey. The 
manner in which the owner had exercised his right was by de* 
mising the land, and the tilbes of the land, to the oaine peraon, 
and reoei ving an accumulated sum, both for the tithe and the land. 
It was not necessary to enter into the discussion of the title; be 
could conceive a clear ground ; the traditio^ of tbe parish 
shewed iu Was it necessary to put the subjects of this kingdom 
to aocouQt for th^r tithes antecedent to the reign of Hen. VIIL ? 
If so, it was not for a court of equity to put them under that in* 
quisition. Therefore he was perfectly warranted in following 
precedents so very respectable. The bill was dismissed with 
costs. 

97, Where there has been an uninterrupted possession of a 
portion of tithes for two hundred and fifty years, which formerly 
belonged to an eccleaiastioal corporation* a eon?eyanoe of thepn 
will be presumed; 

98. An action was brought to recover ^ deposit made by the OxeiMto t. 

' " Skmner, Tnp* 

plaintiff upon his bidding for the manneir of Eiham, and lands at I79a, GwiU. 
Elham, in Kent, of which five hundred and forty-nine chores were 
represented, by the particular of sale, to be tithe-free, or rather 
that the vendor was entitled to the tithes of those lands. An 
objection was made to the title of the vendor to the tithes ; as to 
which the facts were these : — The priory of Rochester was en- 
titled to a portion of the tithes of the lands sold. King Henry 
VIII. granted them to the dean and chapter of Rochester : but 
they never had possession of them ; nor had any tithe been ever 
paid of the lands in question, except a modus of 205. to the 
vicar. The title to the manor was derived from Sir Charles 
Herbert, to whom it had been granted in fee simple by King 
James I. 

On the part of the plaintiff it was insisted, that here was no 
pretence of an exemption from payment of tithes. That the 
title to them was in the dean and chapter of Rochester ; and 
that if a grant from them was to be presumed, the tithes were 
not conveyed by later deeds for want of express words, and 
therefore were in the Crown, or in the heirs of Sir Charles Her- 
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bert. On the part of the defendants, it was admitted that this 
was not an exemption. But it was said that from a possession 
of two hundred and fifty years, a conveyance from the dean and 
chapter of Rochester prior to 13 Eliz. would be presumed: and 
that the general words were sufficient to convey the tithes, as 
profits of the lands. 

Lord Kenyon, before whom the abstract and all the opinions 
taken on both sides had been * laid, said, — *' All objections are 
admitted to be removed, except that which relates to the tithes. 
A court of equity, in these cases, has a discretion which I, sitting 
here, cannot exercise; as I am bound to tell the jury that the 
plaintiff cannot recover his deposit, if there be a good title to 
these tithes; and on all the circumstances, I think there is such 
good title. Here is possession of them for two hundred and fifty 
years. Who can disturb the title ? The rector cannot. These 
tithes have been severed from the rectory ever since the Con- 
quest. If these tithes had been part of the rectorial tithes, no 
time would have barred the rector. Where is there any other 
right? The dean and chapter of Rochester might before the 13 
Eliz. have alienated them. I am very clear, that on a possession 
Humphreys v. of two centuries and a half, I must tell the jury that they should 

Wagstaff, J J J 

1 Rus.& Myl. presume any conveyance from the dean and chapter." 

The plaintiff was nonsuited. 
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TITLE XXIII. 
C O M M O N.(a) 



1. NaHwe of. 

2. Common lif Pasture, 
S. AppendianL 

10. Ap/mrUnoHi, 

16. Beamoe qf Viehuige. 

19. In Gross. 

21. SHnted Onmnons. 

24. Commmi qf Estovers. 

SI. CoiRMOii o/ TWAory. 

95. Common qfPiscanf. 

36. CoMJUofi omiexcd fo Copy- 
holds. 

41. jl A^&f to Common cannot 
be Devested. 



Sect. 42. Common may be Apportioned. 
47. Rights of the Lord. 
64. IZ^&to ^f Atf ComiiMNertf. 
69. jl/iproeeaiaU qf Common, 
78. Inelosure qf Commons, 

81. JExftn^ricM&inaif o/ CofiHNOM. 

82. I. By Release. 

8S. II. fiy Unity qf Posses- 
sion. 

91. III. By Severance. 

92. IV. By Eiifranchisement qf 

Copyholds. 
95. Comtnon may be Revived. 



Section I. 

Common is a right or privilege which one or more persons have. Nature of. 
to take or use some part or portion of that which another person's 
lands, waters, woods, 8cc. produce. It commenced in some 
agreement between the lords of manors and their tenants, for va- 
luable purposes; and being continued by usage, is good and 
valid at present, though there be no deed or instrument in writing 
to prove the original grant. 

2. The most general and valuable kind of common is that of Common of 
pasture ; which is a right of feeding one's beasts in another's fi^^7i22 a. 
land ; for in those waste grounds which are called commons, the 
property of the soil is generally in the lord of the manor. This 

kind of common is either appendant, appurtenant, because of 
vicinage, or in gross. 

3. Common appendant is a right annexed to the possession of Appendant. 



VOL. ill. 



(a) [See the sut. 2 & 3 Will. 4. c. 71.] 

F 
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land, by which the owner thereof is entitled to feed his beasts 
on the wastes of the manor. The origin of which is thus de- 
scribed by Lord Coke. ** When a lord of a manor, wherein was 
great waste grounds, did enfeoff others of some parcels of arable 
land, the feoffees, ad manutenendum servitium soca, should have 
common in the said wastes of the lord, for two causes ; first, as 
incident to the feoffment ; for the feoffee could not plough and 
manure his ground without beasts, and they could not be sus- 
tained without pasture ; and by consequence the tenant should 
have common in the wastes of the lord for his beasts, which do 
plough and manure his tenancy, as appendant to his tenancy ; 

and this w^s the beginning of common appendant. The second 

•'»'■*■•>. 

reason was for maintenance and advancement of agriculture and 

tillage, which was much favoured in law." 

4. Common appendant must be time out of mind,* and can 
only be claimed' by prescription ; so that it cannot be pleaded by 
way of custom. Thus where ai person alleged ^ custom, that 
every inhabitant of a certain town had common of pasture in a 
particular place ; it was resolved that such custom was against 
law, and therefoi^ void. 

5. Common' appendant is regularly annexed to arable land 
only ; yet it may be claimed as appendant to a manor, farm, or 
carve of land, though it contain pasture, meadow, and wood ; for 
it will be presumed to have all been originally arable : but a pre- 
scription to have common appendant to a house, meadow, or pas- 
ture is void. 

6. Common of pastui^e may be appendant to a- cottage, for a 
cottage has at least a curtilage annexed to it ; nor is it deemed 
in law to be a cottage, unless there are four acres of land belong^ 
ing to it« 

7. It was resolved by the Court of King^s Bench, in a modera 
case, that the owner of a tenement may have two distinct rights 
of Gk>mmon for his' cattle; upon 'difibrent wastes, m different ma- 
nors, under several lords : though it might be otherwise if the 
different wastes had appeared to have been originally held under 
the same lord. ' * • 

8. Common appendant can only be claimed for such cattle as 
are necessaiy to tillage ; as horses and oxen to plough the land, 
and cows and sheep to manure it. 
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9. Common appendant may by usage be limited to any certain l Roll. Ab. 
number of cattle : but where there is no such usage, it is re- Bennet v. 
strained to cattle levant and couchant upon the land, to which 5^533^ ^*°' 
the right of common is appendant : and the number of cattle Wiiies R. 227. 

,** rr ? Benson «. 

which are allowed to be levant and couchant shall be ascertained Chester, 

by the number of cattle which can be maintained on the land i Bar. & Aid. * 

daring the winter. '^^• 

10. Common appurtenant does not arise from any connexion Appurtenant. 
of tenure, but must be claimed by grant or prescription ; and 

may be annexed to lands lying in different manors from those in 
which it is claimed. This species of common, though frequently 1 Roii.Ab.399. 
confounded with common appendant, differs from it in many cir- 
cumstances. It may be created by grant, whereas common 3B.&Cr.33d. 
appendant can only arise from prescription. It may be claimed ^ ^^^' ^^^* 
as annexed to any kind of land, whereas common appendant can 
only be claimed on account of ancient arable land. It may be 
not only for beasts usually commonable, such as horses, oxen, 
and sheep : but likewise for goats, swine, &c. 

11. Common appurtenant may be for cattle without number, Fitz. N. B. 
or for a certain number only ; and may be appurtenant to a 

manor by prescription, or by grant, made since time of memory ; 

and that as well for a certain number of cattle, as without num- 1 Roll. Ab. 398. 

ber : where it is without number, it is restrained to cattle levant 

and couchant on the land to which it is annexed. Therefore, if 

a person claims common by prescription on the land of another, 

for all mann^ of commonable cattle, as belonging to a tenement, 

this is a void prescription ; because he does not say that it is for Stevens v. 

cattle levant and couchant on the land. ^3^""' ^ ^°^- 

12. It has been determined in a modem case, that common Scboles v. 
for cattle levant and couchant cannot be claimed by prescription, 5^T(^r!'46. 
as appurtenant to a house, without any curtilage or land. And 

Mr. Justice BuUer said, the only question was, what was meant 
in former cases by the words messuage and cottage, annexed to 
which was the right of common claimed ; for in all of them, the 
Court said, they would intend that land was included therein. 
And that it was' necessary there should be some land annexed to 
the house was clear, from considering what was meant by 
levoHctf and couchancy : it meant the possession of such land as 
would keep the cattle claimed to be commoned, during the 

V 2 
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winter; and as many as the land would maintain during the 
winter, so many should be said to be levant and couchant. 

13. Persons entitled to common appendant or appurtenant 
cannot in general use the common but with their own cattle. If, 
however, they take the cattle of a stranger, and keep them on 
their own land, being there levmU and couchant, they may use 
the common with such cattle : for they have ^ special property 
in them. 

14. Common appendant or appurtenant for all beasts le%Htnt 
and couchant cannot be granted over; but common appurtenant 
for a limited number of beasts may be granted over : and it is 
said, that in a case of this kind, the commoner may grant 
over part of the right of common, and reserve the rest to 
himself. 

15. Common because of vicinage is where the inhabitants of 
two townships, which lie contiguous to each other, have usually 
intercommoned with one another ; the beasts of the one straying 
mutually into the other's fields, without any molestation from 
either. This species of common is in fact only a permissive 
right, intended to excuse what in strictness is a trespass in both ; 
and to prevent a multiplicity of suits. It can only exist between 
two townships or manors adjoining one another ; not where there 
is intermediate land. 

16. Common because of vicinage is not common appendant: 
but inasmuch as it ought to be by prescription, from time imme- 
morial, as common appendant, it is in this respect similar to that 
species of common. 

17. This right of common does not authorize an inhabitant of 
of one township or manor to put his cattle upon the wastes of 
the other township or manor: but he must put them upon the 
wastes of his own township or manor, from whence they may 
escape into the wastes of the other. 

18. Common because of vicinage can only be used by cattle 
levant and couchant upon the lands to which such right of com- 
mon is annexed : and if the commons of the towns of A. and B. 
are adjoining, and there are fifty acres of common in the town of 
A. and one hundred acres in the town of B.^ the inhabitants of 
the town of A. cannot put more cattle on their common than it 
will feed, without any respect to the extent of the common in- 
the town of B., nee i converso. 
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19. Common in gross is a right which must be claimed by in grais. 
deed^ or prescription, and has no relation to land, but is annexed ^ 
to a man's person : this may be either for a certain or an inde- 
finite number of cattle. And where a person has common of i aoii. Ab. 
this kind, either for a certain or an indefinite number of cattle, ^^' ^' 
he may put in the cattle of a stranger, and use the common with 

them. 

20. Neither common appendant, nor common appurtenant for idem. 
cattle levaTit and couchant, can be turned into common in gross : 

but common appurtenant, for a limited number of cattle, may 
be granted over ; and by such grant becomes common in gross. 

21. In many cases the right to common of pasture is confined stiated com- 
to a particular part of the year only; as from Michaelmas to rRoil.Ab.397. 
Lady-day; in which case it is called a stinted common. So a 

person may have a right of common in a meadow, after the hay 
is carried, till Candlemas ; or to common in a pasture, from the 
feast of St. Augustin till All Saints. 

22. In a case where a man prescribed to have common ap- Hawk$ v. 
pendant, namely, if the land was sown by consent of the com- i*L(Mm."73. 
moner> then he was to have no common till the corn was cut, 

and then to have common again till the land was sown by the 
like consent of the commoner; it was objected that this prescrip- 
tion was against common right, for it was to prevent a man from 
sowing his own land, without the leave of another. The whole 
Court held the prescription good ; for the owner of the land could 
not plow and sow it, where another had the benefit of the com- 
mon : but in this case both parties had a benefit, for each of them 
had a qualified interest in the land. 

23. fiy the statute 13 Geo. 3. c. 81. ss. 16, 17, 18, it is en- 
acted, that assessments may be made for the improvement of 
such commons ; that the time of opening and shutting them may 
be varied by the major part, in number and value, of the owners 
and occupiers, with the consent of the lord or lady of the manor ; 
and that commons which were formerly open during the whole 
year may be shut and unstocked for a time, reserving a portion 
for such of the commoners as may dissent. 

24. Common of estovers is a right of taking necessary house- Common of 
bote, ploughbote, and hedgebote, in another person's woods or 
hedges, without waiting for any assignment thereof. 

25. We have seen that every tenant for life or years has a li- Tit. a & 8. 
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berty of ibis kind, of cominoa rigbt, in the lands which he holds 
for these estates, without any express provision of the parties ; 
but this right may also be appendant or appurtenant to a mes^ 
suage or dwelling-house, by prescription or grant, to be exercised 
in lands not occupied by the tenant of the house : as if a man 
grants estovers to another, for the repair of a certain house ; they 
become appurtenant to that house; so that whoever afterwards 
acquires it, shall have such common of estovers. 

26. A person prescribed to have estovers for repairing houses, 
or for building new houses on the land. It was alleged, that 
the custom was unreasonable, to take estovers for the building 
of new houses : but all the Court, except Williams, held it to be 
a good prescription ; for one might grant such estovers at that 
day. Williams held the prescription bad, as it ought only to be 
for repair of ancient houses. 

27. Where a person has common of estovers in a certain wood 
of another, by view and delivery of the owner's bailiff; if he 
takes estovers without such view and delivery, he is atrespasser, 
though he takes less than he was entitled to. 

28. Where a person has common of estovers, either by grant 
or prescription, annexed to his house ; though he should alter 
the rooms or chambers, or build new chimnies, or add to the 
house, the prescription will continue ; but he cannot employ any 
of the estovers in the parts newly added. 

29. If a person has common of estovers, and the owner of the 
soil cuts down part of the wood, the person entitled to estovers 
cannot take any part of the timber thus cut down, but must take 
his estovers out of the residue. 

30. Where a person has comipon of estovers appurtenant to a 
house, and he grants the estovers to another, reserving the house 
to himself; or grants the house to another, reserving the estovers 
to himself; in either of those cases, the estovers shall not be 
severed from the house, because they must be spent on the 
house. 

31. Common of turbary is a right to^dig turf upon another's 
land, or upon the lord's waste. This kind of common can only 
be appendant to a house, not to laud; for the turfs are to be 
burned in the house ; nor can it extend to a right to dig turf for 
sale. 
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32. In an action of trespass, quare clausum fregU, et solum Vilentine v. 
fodil^ .the ^lefendaat justified that he and his ancestor^, and all i^°^' °^ 
those whose estate he had in a certain cottage, had used to 
baM.'Oonoion of tnrbary tadig and sellncii libUum^ as belonging 
tathessid cottage, t. Adjudged that this was a bad plea, such a 
light of common being repugnant in itself ; for a common apper- 
taining to a house ought to be spent in the house, and not sold 
abroad. Judgment acooodingly. 

'33; •Ina>tnbd6mca^ & custom -was pleaded in the manor of ^!!?^°^4 p 
Hampstead for all the customary tenants, having gardens, to dig 121. 
turf oni the wasfte, for making grass-plots, at all times of the 
year, and as often, and in such quantity, as occasion required. 
The Court of King's Bench held that such a custom was bad 
in law, as being indefinite, uncertain, and destructive of the 
comman. 

34. iWhere common of turbary is appurtenant to a house, it Solmev. Bul- 
will pass by a grant of such house with the appurtenances. ' 

35. Common tof piscary is a' right to fish in the soil of ano- Common of 
ther ; orin k river running thtough another's land. And Lord ^llx'm a. 
Cok^ says, that this kind of right does not exclude the owner of v^^^^'^i^-^^* 
the* soil from fishing. 

36. Copyholders are not entitled by general custom to com- common an- 
mott, on the wastes of the manor of which their estates are hold^6^Kepr 
held ; but copyholders in ie^ or for life, may, by particular cus- ^ b- 
torn, have common: on the demesnes of the manor. 

37. A copyholder of certain tenements, called Collins, in plead- Foitton'tcaati 
ing alleged a* custom, that aU the tenants of the said tenements q ijUpleo b! 
called* Collins had used to have common in such a place, parcel 

of the said manor, and if the custom viight be alleged within 
the manor, and applied to but one aingle copyhold, was demurred 
in law. 

Adjudged, that such custom, as well for the form as for the 
matter of it, was good. For, first, the copyholder, in his own 
name, could not prescribe, for the weakness of his estate ; but if 
he could prescribe, he ought to do it in the name of the lord of 
the manor; to say, that the. lord of the iiianot^ aiid all his ances- 
tors, and all those whose estate he had, had common in such a 
place, for him and his tenants at will ; and that shall serve 
where the copyhdder claimed common or other profits in the 
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White V. soil of a Stranger. But when the copyholder claimed common 

/Vb^isi. ' or other profit in the lord's soil» he could not prescribe in the 

name of the lord ; for the lord could not prescribe to have com- 
mon or other profit in his own soil : but then the copyholder 
must of necessity allege, that within the manor was such a cus- 
tom, as in this case. 
8^^"^^^***' 38. Where copyholders for life, according to the custom^ have 

used to have common in the wastes of the lord of the manor, or 
estovers in his woods, or any other profit apprendre in any part of 
the manor; and afterwards the lord aliens the waste or woods 
to another in fee ; if the lord grants copyholds for lives, the 
grantee will be entitled to common of pasture, or common of 
estovers, notwithstanding the severance : for the title of the 
copyholder is paramount to the severance, and the custom unites 
the common of estovers, which are but accessaries or incidents, 
as long as the lands, being the principal, are maintained by the 
custom; and these customary appurtenances are not derived 
from the estate of the lord, for he is the owner of the freehold 
and inheritance of the manor, but they are appertaining to the 
customary estate of the copyholder, after the grant made to him, 
which is preserved by the custom, and is paramount to the 
severance. 
Woriednv. 39, jf ^^ copyhold, to which common belonged, escheats, and 

Cro. Eiiz.'794. the lord regrants it with all common appendant, the grantee shall 

have common ; for although the ancient common be extinct yet 
there was a new grant. 
Badger v. Ford, 40. In a modern case, where a copyhold tenement, to which a 

3 Barn. & Aid. . . 

153. right of common was annexed, vested in the lord by forfeiture, 

who regranted it as a copyhold, with the appurtenances ; it was 
held, that having always continued demisable, while in the hands 
of the lord, it was a customary tenement, and as such was still 
entitled to right of common. 

A right to com- 41. A right to common being an incorporeal hereditament, 

roon cannot be ,,,1 iti «i*-nii 

devested. and collateral to the land, cannot be devested. For though a 

Tit. 36. c. 13. person entitled to a right of common be not in the actual enjoy- 
ment of it ; yet by non user only for a time, he does not cease to 
have a vested estate or interest therein. 
a>mmon m^ 42. Common of pasture, where it is appendant, may be appor- 
Tymngham's tioned ; because it is of common right. Therefore, if the com- 
case, ep. . q^^^^^ purchases part of the land in which he has a right of 
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commoDy the common shall be apportioned ; as if the lord pur- Tit. 28. c. 3. 
chases a parcel of the tenancy, the rent shall be apportioned. 
So if A. has common appendant to twenty acres of land, and en- 
feoffs B. of part thereof, the common will be apportioned ; and 
B. shall have common pro rata. For in such case no prejudice 
is done to the tenant of the land wherein the common is to be 
had ; as he will not be charged with more, upon the whole, than 
he was before the severance. 

43. In the case of common appurtenant, if the person entitled i inst. 122 a. 
to it purchases part of the land, wherein the common is to be ^ ^' ^^ '' 
had, there shall be no apportionment ; because common appur- 
tenant is against common right. But this kind of common shall 

be apportioned by alienation of part of the land to which it is 
appurtenant. ^ 

44. One Wild being seised of a messuage and forty acres of wiui's case, 
land at Croydon, to which a right of common of pasture was ^* 
appurtenant, on two hundred acres of land at Norwood, for all 
commonable cattle levant and couchant on the said messuage and 

forty acres of land ; enfeoffed John Wood of five acres thereof. 
The question was, whether Wood was entitled to common ap- 
purtenant to his five acres. It was resolved that he was ; and 
that the alienation of part of the land should not destroy the 
right of common, either of the alienor or alienee; but each 
should retain a right of common proportioned to his estate. 

45. It was held in the same case, that if a person having a 
right of common appurtenant to his land, leases part of it, the 
lessee shall have common for beasts levant and couchant on the 
land. 

46. Common of estovers or piscary cannot be apportioned ; 1 Inst. 164 a. 
and Lord Coke says, if a person has housebote, haybote, Sec. 
appendant to his freehold, they are so entire, that they shall not 

be divided. 

47. With respect to the several rights of the lord or owner of RiKhtaofthe 
the soil, and the commoners, it has been long settled that the 

lord of the manor, or other owner of the soil, in which there is a 
right of common, has the freehold and inheritance in him, and 
may exercise every act of ownership not destructive of the com- 
moner's rights. Therefore, if a person claims by prescription 1 Inst. 122 a. 
any manner of common in another's land, and that the owner 
shall be excluded from having pasture, estovers, or the like 
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Ibecpiny this is a |M*eacription against law^ as coatrary to the 
natureof commoo ; it being implied in the first granty l^at tbSe 
owner of the soil should take his reasonable profit there. But a 
persop.may prescribe or allege a custom to have and enjoy solum 
ve$turqmp from such a day to such a day ; whereby the owner of 
the soil shall be.excluded from pasturing his cattle there at that 
time* 

48. In a case, which arose in 23 Cha. 2. it was resolved, that 
the copyholders of a manor may have the sole -and sevefiaL pas- 
ture, for the whole year, in the lord's soil ; as belonging totbeir 
castpmary tenements ; for this does not exclude the land bovoL 
all the profits of the land, as he is entitled to the mines, quaffries, 
and trees. 



%\\* I 



Bateson v. 
Green, 

6TennR. 411. 
See alao Place 
V. Jackson, 
4Dow.&Ky. 
318. 



49. The lord by prescription may agist the cattle of a stranger 
on the common; but not otherwise. And in 27 Cha. 2. it ap- 
pear to have been held, that a licence from the lord to.a atlan- 
ger, to put his cattle upon the common* was. good ; provide^, 
there was sufficient common left for the commoners. 

60. On an application to the Cdurt of Chancery, by the te- 
nants of a manor, for an injunction against the lessee of a^manor^ 
to stay his digging of brick earth, and making bricks on the 
common ; Lord King, assisted by Sir Joseph Jekyll , deni^ the 
motion ; for that the lord was of common right, entitled, to the 
soil of the waste ; and the tenants had only a right to take .th^ 
herbage by the mouths of their cattle. That the lord had a 
right to open mines in the waste of a- manor, and why not to 
dig buck earth ; especially where the bricks weremade for one of 
the tenants of the manor, and to be employed in building upon 
the manor. 

51. A lord of a manor may dig clay-pits on the common, 
or empower others to do so, without leaving sufficient ,ht^ 
bage for the commoners, if such a right has always beea exer- 
cised by the lord. 

62. A commoner brought an action against the lessees of a 
lord, for digging clay upon the common. It appeared < that the 
herbage of the common was in many places destroyed by this 
practice : but it also appeared that clay had been dug by the 
lord on the common for seventy years preceding ; and had been 
sold by him during that time. 

The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff*; but a new trial was 
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granted. Lord Kenyou said, the only question was, whether 
the endence supported the verdict for the plaintiff ; and he was 
clearly of opinion that it did not. It appeared that a few acres 
of the common had been rendered unproducttre to the com- 
moner : but the right of digging for clay in the common was 
incontestibly proved to have existed at all times in the lord ; 
and no witness had stated in what respect this right had been 
more exercised latterly than formerly. That such a right, as 
the lord has here exercised, might exist in point of law could 
not be doubted : for if the lord had always dug on the common, 
and taken what clay be pleased, without interruption or com- 
plaint ; and nothing appeared to shew that this right was limited 
to any particular extent ; there was no pretence for subjecting 
him, or those who claimed under him,, to such an action ; though 
the commoners had been abridged of their enjoyment of some 
part of the common. 

53. It is laid down by Mr. Justice BuUer, in the above case, 5TennR.4i6. 
that where there are two distinct rights, claimed by differmt 

parties, which encroach on each other, in the enjoymentof diem ; 
the question is, which of the two rights is subservient to the 
other. It may be either the lord's right, which is subservient to 
the commoners* ; or the commoners' which is subservient to the 
lord's. In general the lord's is the superior right, because the 
property of the soil is in bim : but if the custom shew that it is 
subservient to the commoners, then he cannot use the common 
beyond that extent. 

54. With respect to the rights of commoners, it is settled, thai Rights of the 
in the case of common of pasture they have nothing to do with ^aoiLAb^^oe. 
the soil, but only a right to take the grass with the mouths of 

their cattle. It has, therefore, been held, that a coufrmoner can-^ 
not make a trench or ditoh on the common, to let off the water, 
unless he is authorized by a custom. 

55. Rabbits beins considered as beasto of warren, a commoner Bellew «. 

Lanffdon fro 

cannot justify the killing or driving them away, because they are euz. 876. 

not vermin ; and therefore the keeping of them by the owner of 

the soil is lawful. If the lord makes rabbit-burrows in the con^ Hideiden v. 

mon, and stores them with rabbits, the commoners cannot justify* Cro.Tac' 195. 

killing them; for a commoner has nothing to do with the land, 

but to put in his cattle ; and he may not meddle with any thing 

of the lord's there. Nor can a commoner fill up rabbit-burrows 
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Cooper 0. made by the lord in the common : the commoner may, however, 

1 Bun.3S9. have an action on the case, if the lord leaves not sufficient com- 

j^3 "' * mon ; and if the commoner's rights are injured by the making 

Ydv. 104. of rabbit-burrows, bis remedy is by action. 

Kiibyv.Sid- gg. [t has been held, in a modern case, that if the lord of the 

grove, 1 Boi. 1-1 

md Pul. 13. manor plants trees on hiB common, a commoner has no right to 

abate them. 
I Burr.zee. 57, It is said by Lord Mansfield, that the lord, by his grant of 

common, gives every thing incident to the enjoyment of it, as 
ingress, egress, Etc. ; and thereby authorizes the commoner to 
remove every obstruction to bis cattle's grazing the grass which 
grows upon such a spot of ground ; because every such obstruc- 
I M-Cle.& Vo. tion is directly contrary to the terms of tJie grant. A hedge, a 
gate, or a wall, to keep the commoner's cattle out, is there- 
fore inconsistent with a grant, which gives them a right to 
enter. 

68. In all instances of this kind, the commoner has a right 
Muonv.CEuu, to abate : and in a case where the lord brought an action of tres- 
' pass, for pulling down hedges, the defendant pleaded that he 

had aright of conuuon in the place where, &x:., and that the 
hedges were made upon his common, so that he could not enjoy 
it as fully as before. The Court was of opinion that the defend- 
ant might abate the hedges ; for thereby he did not meddle with 
the soil, but only pulled down the erection. 
Ajipnwctneoi 59, By the common law, the lord of a manor could not appro- 

aiiuuss. priate to himself, by inclosure or otherwise, any part of bis 
wastes, in which his tenants enjoyed a right of common; be- 
cause the common issued out of the whole and every partthere- 
of. This inconvenience produced an article in the Statute of 
Merton, 20 Hen. 3. c. 4. by which it was enacted that when any 
of the tenants of a manor brought an assise of novel disstUm for 
their common of pasture, and it was therein recognised by the 
justices that they had as much pasture as sufficed to their tene- 
ments, t^ether with free egress and regress from their tenements 
unto the pasture, they should be contented therewith ; and they 
of whom it was complained should go quit of as much as they 
bad made their profit of their lands, wastes, woods, and pastures. 
If they alleged that they had not sufficient pasture, or sufficient 
ingress and egress, according to tbeir hold, the truth thereof was 
to be enquired into by the assise ; if it was found as alleged, they 
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were to recover tbeir seisin by view of the inquest, and the dis- 
seisors were to be amerced as in other cases. 

60. This statute extended only to common appendant: but 2 Inst. 473. 
by the Statute of Westminster 2. c. 46. it was enacted that the 
Statute of Merton should bind neighbours, and such as claimed 
common of pasture, appurtenant to their tenements; but not 

such as claimed common by special grant or feoffment for a cer- 
tain number, or otherwise. And Lord Coke observes that the 
word vicinus in this act is taken for a neighbour, though he id. 474. 
dwell in another town, so as the towns and commons be adjoin- 
ing to each other. And if the lord has common in the tenant's 
ground^ the tenant may approve within this act, for there the 
lord is vicimis. 

61. The statute of Westminster 2. also provides that, by oc- 
casion of windmills, sheepcotes, dairies, enlarging of a court, ne- 
cessary curtilage, none shall be aggrieved by assise of novel dU- 

semn for common of pasture. And Lord Coke says, there were 2 Inst. 476. 
five kinds of improvement expressed, that, both between lord 
and tenant, and neighbour and neighbour, may be done without 
leaving sufficient common to them that have it ; any thing either 
herein or in the Statute of Merton to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. And these five are put but for examples ; for the lord may 
erect a bouse for the dwelling of a beast-keeper ; and yet it is not 
within the letter of the law. 

62. Lord Coke also observes on the words necessary curtUagey Idem. 
that they shall not be taken according to the quantity of freehold 

the lord has there, but according to his person, estate, or degree, 
and for his necessary dwelling and abode ; for if he have no 
freehold in that town, but his house only, yet may he make a 
pecessary enlargement of his curtilage. 

63. In a subsequent case it was held that the lord cannot by Nevell v. Hi- 
the statute of Merton erect a house, unless it be for his own > * • • 
habitation or that of his shepherd ; and he must allege that he 

built it for one of these purposes: otherwise he might .build a 
great house to let to a nobleman, which might require a greater 
curtilage than the lord's or his herdsman's. 

64. The words of the statute of Merton are, pastura et commu- 2 Inst 87. 
nia pastura ; so that it does not extend to common of turbary, ner. i faunu 
estovers, piscary, or the like. And in a modern case it was held, ^* ^"^^*^ 
that the lord of a manor has no right, under the statute of Mer- 2TcniiR.39i. 
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leo> to inclose and approve the wastes of a manor, where the 
tenants have a right to dig gravel on the waste, or to take estovers 
there. 

65. By the statute 3 8c 4 Ed. 6. c. 3. the statutes of Mertoa 
and Westminster are confirmed ; and it is further enacted that 
where judgment is given for the plaintiffs, in an assise, upon 
any branch of these statutes, the Court shall award treble da- 
mages. 
AniMn. 4. 66. It was formerly doubted whether, in the case of a common 

appurtenant without number, the lord might approve for not be- 
ing admeasurable, it was not approvable, because the common 
being without number, sufficiency could not be proved. Dyer 
and Manwood held, that although the common Were without 
number, yet it might be reduced to a certainty, being by pre- 
scription : as the number of cattle which the best and most 
substantial tenant of the said tenement, at any time within 
the memory of man, had kept upon the waste; and then the 
lord might approve, leaving sufficient common according to 
such rate. 
.1 intt. 122 1« 67. In the case of common because of vicinage, one may in- 
Smith V, Howl close against the other ; and in 27 Eliz. it was resolved, where 

two lords of tWQ several mfCinors, had two wastes, adjoining pai^ 
eels of their manors, without inclosure, but the bounds of each 
were well known, in which wastes the tenants of each manor 
had reciprocally common because of vicinage, that one might 
inclose against the other. 
Fawcet v. 68. It IS laid down by Lord Chief Justice Willes, and the 

Com. Rep! 577. Other Judges of the Court of Common Pleas, that although a 

1 Tiun. 436.*^' ^^^ ^^ ^ manor cannot, by virtue of the statute of Merton, inclose 

and improve against common of turbary ; yet that where there is 
common of pasture and common of turbary in the same waste, 
the common of turbary will not hinder the lord from inclosing 
against the common of pasture; for they are two distinct 
rights. 

2 Term Rep. 69. Although the custom of a manor authorizes the com- 

' °* moners to inclose a part of the waste, under certain circum- 
stances, yet this does not take away the lord's right of approving, 
under the statute of Merton ; provided he leave sufficient com- 
f^on for the tenants. 
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70. In a modem case, the Court of King's Bench held that a CUrkson v. 
custom authorizing the owners of ancient messuages within a 5TermR.4ri. 
maqor, tahave certain portions of the common called moss dales °* 
assigiied to them in seyefalty, for digging turves, and after 

dearing them of turvea, to approve them, and hold them in 
severalty, discharged from all right of common, was good in 
law» 

71. Id another modern .case itM^asheld by the same Court, Foikardv.Hem^ 

--._ •"II -/•It mett, 5 Term R» 

that the lord may, with the consent of the homage, grant part 4i7. d. 
of the soil of the common for building, if such a right has been 
tmmemoriaUy exercised. . 

72. Where commoners have some other right on the common Shakespear v. 
beside :tb8t of pasture, as of digging sand, 8cc« the lord* may 6i>nn'R.74i« 
notwithstanding approve, if he leave sufficient common of pas* 

tare ; and if such inclosure be no interruption to the enjoyment of 
theother kind -of common. It. was, however, laid down in a mo- Orant'v. Gun- 
dem case, that there can be no approver in derogation of a right 435. 
of common turbary* 

73. Although .the. statutes of Merton and Westminster speak Glover v. Lane, 
of the lords of manors, as the only persotis enabled 'to apprbve of ^ ^**™* * 
commoas, yet it haabe^ held, in a modern case, that anyper^ 

son who is seised'in fee of a waste within a manof, may approve, 
leaving a MifficienQy of common : for otherwise not half the Wastes 
in the kingdom coukl.be approved ; as many of the places that 
are called manors, .would not be found such in point of kw, if 
the matter were strictly examined. And Lord Kenyon observed, 
that though in the'statutes of Merton and Westminster 2, only 
the lord is mentioned, yd; in those days there was a paucity of 
expression in acts of parliament; for the lord of the man6r is put 
as the owner of the soil, where they stand in the same predica^* 
ment* And a contrary decision would be ruinous * indeed, and 
extremely prejudicial to the public. 

74. The Court of Chancery will assist and protect a lord of a 
manor in approving a common uiider the statute of Merton. 

75. There having been an inclosure made out of a common, Weeks v. 
with young wood and timber growing thereon, and the plaintiff %T' ^ "^^^ 
insisting that it was an ap{Mrovement within the statutesof Mer- 
ton and Westminster 2. the Court thought fit to continue to in* 

junction which had been granted to him, and directed a trial 
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to be had next assizes, whether sufficient common was lefl for 
the tenants. 
ArtWni^too V, 7g^ The lord of a manor having inclosed part of a common 
^ VMn. 366. and the tenants by force throwing open the inclosures, brought 

his bill to quiet him in possession ; surmising he had only im* 
I Y.5c Jer.159. proved according to the statute of Merton, and had left a suffi- 
ciency of common ; but that some of the defendants, although 
they pretended to have a right, were not entitled to inter-common 
upon the waste in question. Upon the hearing, two issues were 
directed to be tried at law : — 1 . As to some of the defendants, 
whether they had a right of common. 2. Whether there was 
sufficient common left, beyond what was inclosed. But the 
injunction was continued in the mean time, although it was a 
new inclosure, and made not above two years before the bill 
exhibited. 
v.Pdmer, 77. Upon a bill brought in Chancery by the tenants of a ma- 



' ' ' ' nor, against the lessee of the lord, to establish their right of 
common of pasture, and for an injunction against the defendant, 
for enclosing part of the common. Lord King, assisted by Sir 
Joseph Jekyll, denied the motion ; for, by the statute of Merton 
the lord might inclose part of the waste, leaving sufficient com- 
mon. That at common law, in an action brought against the 
lord, the tenant must allege in the declaration, that there is not 
sufficient common left, or he cannot maintain the action : and 
if that should be the case, the tenants might have their remedy 
at common law ; and it was too soon for an injunction before 
answer, 
laclocure of 78. The approvement of commons having been found to be 

"^ extremely beneficial to the public, by increasing tillage and agri- 
culture; it was enacted by the statute 29 Geo. 2. c. 36. s. 1. 
that it should be lawful for his Majesty, his heirs and successors, 
and all other owners of wastes, woods, and pastures, wherein 
any persons or bodies politic have rightof common of pasture, by 
and with the assent of the major part in number and value of 
the owners and occupiers of the tenements to which such right 
of pasture doth belong ; and to and for the major part in number 
and value of the owners and occupiers of such tenements, by and 
with the assent of the owner or owners of the said wastes, woods, 
and pastures ; and to or for any other person or persons, or bodies 
politic, by and with the assent and grant of the owner or owners 
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of sach wastes, woods, and pastureSi and the major part in num- 
ber and value of the owners and occupiers of such tenements, to 
iQclose, for the growth and preservation of timber and under- 
wood, any part of such wastes, woods, and pastures. 

79. By the statute 31 Greo. 2. c. 41. it is provided^ that if any 
recompence be agreed to be given for such inclosure, it shall be 
made to the persons interested in the right of common, in pro- 
portioQ to their respective rights, and not to the overseers of the 
poor, as was directed by the second section of the preceding act. 
And the powers given to owners by that act may be exercised 
by tenants for life, or years, during their respective interests ; 
with a proviso, that nothing done by them shall have effect after 
the determination of their estates. 

80. Commons have frequendy, in modern times, been entirely 
inclosed, and allotted to the persons having rights of common, in 
proportion to the number of cattle they were entitled to put on 

the common. But this is usually effected by means of a private I'it. 3d. 
act of parliament ; of which an account will' be given in a subse- 
quent Title. And by the stat. 13 Geo. 3. c 81.. s. 15. lords of 
manors, with the consent of three-fourths of the persons having 
right of common, are enabled to lease for four years any part of 
the said commons, not exceeding a twelfth part thereof; and to 
apply the rent in draining, fencing, or otherwise improving the 
lesidue of the said wastes. 

81. A right to common may be extinguished, 1. By a release ExtiDguishment 
of it to the owner of the land. 2. By unity of possession of the ^ **"™°"' 
land. 3. By severance of the right of common. And, 4. by 
enfiranchisement of a copyhold to which a right of common is 
annexed. 

82. Every right of common may be extinguished by a release !• By rolease. 
of it to the owner of the soil wherein such right is exercisable. Kotheram v. 
And as a right to common is entire throughout the whole of the £ii^^3.'^' 
land subject to it, if the commoner releases any part of the ^ ^^'°" ^^' ^^' 
land from bis right of common, it will operate as an extinguish- 
ment of the right in every other part. 

83. Common appendant and appurtenant become extinguish- ii. By unity of 
ed by unity of possession of the land, to which the right of com- 4aeprda a. 
men was annexed, with the land in which the common was ; for * la«n*-2<>5« 
where a person has as high and perdurable estate in the land as c:o. Lit. 313 b. 
in the common, there the common becomes extinct. 

VOL. HI. G 
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84. In trespass for breaking his close in Abney, the defendant 
pleaded, that long before. See, one Bradshaw was seised of the 
place where, &c. in fee ; that one Fuljamb was seised in fee of a 
house and twenty acres of land in Abney aforesaid ; that the 
said Fuljamb, and all those whose estates, &c. had common in 
the same place where, &c. and the said Fuljamb enfeoffed of the 
said tenement the said Bradshaw; that afterwards the said 
Bradshaw let unto the defendant the said house and twenty 
acres of land, with all commons, profits, and commodities thereto 
appertaining, or used with the said messuage ; and thereby justi- 
fied putting in his cattle to use the common, &c« Upon de- 
murrer, it was held clearly that this common was extinguished 
by the unity of possession, and could not be revived again. 
Oawdy, Just, said it was the same of common appendant. 

85. Where the abbot of D. was seised of a common out of the 
abbey of S., as appurtenant to certain lands of the abbey of D. ; 
afterwards both these abbeys were dissolved, and the possessions 
of both were given to the King, to hold in as ample a manner as 
the abbots held them. Afterwards, the King granted the lands 
of one abbey to A., and those of the other abbey to B. It was 
determined that the words '' in as ample a manner, &c." were to 
be construed according to law, and no further : and that the 
unity of possession of the King had extinguished the common. 

86. To constitute such an unity of possession as will extin- 
guish a right of common, the person must have an estate in the 
lands to which the common is annexed, and in those where the 
right of common exists, equal in duration, and all other circum- 
stances of right. 

87. A right of common was appendant to certain tenements, 
which were parcel of the abbey of Sarum, in a common that was 
parcel of the Duchy of Cornwall. Upon the dissolution of the 
abbey of Sarum, these tenements became vested in King Henry 
VIII. in fee, in whom the Duchy of Cornwall was then vested, 
for want of a Duke of Cornwall. Resolved, by Lord Holt and 
the rest of the Judges, that this was not such an unity of posses- 
sion as would destroy the right of common, because King Henry 
VIII. had not as perdurable an estate in the one as in the other ; 
for in the Duchy of Cornwall the King had only a fee determin- 
able on the birth of a Duke of Cornwall, which was a base fee ; 
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but in the tenements in question he had a pure fee simple, inde- 
terminable, jure corona^ 

88. A parson had common appendant to his parsonage, in the Anon. Godb. 4. 
lands of an abbey ; afterwards the abbot had the parsonage ap- 
propriated to him and his successors. It was held by Wynd- 

ham and Meade contra Dyer, that the abbot had not as perdur- 
able an estate in the one as in the other ; for the parsonage 
might be disappropriated, and then the parson would have the 
common again. 

89. Where the lord approves a part of the waste, and after- Dyer 339. pi. 
wards one of the commoners purchases the part so approved, 

this will not extinguish his right of common ; because, by the 
approvement, the land was utterly discharged of common. 

90. It has been stated, that where a person having common Ante, s. 44. 
appurtenant, purchases part of the lands, wherein the common is 

to be had ; the whole right of common shall be extinct. It has 8 Rep. 79 1. 
also been held, that where a person having common appurte- 
nant, takes a lease of part of the land, in which he has such 
right of common, all his common shall be suspended during the 
continuance of the lease ; because it was the folly of the com* 
moner to intermeddle with the land, over which he had a right 
of common. 

91. Common appendant or appurtenant for cattle levant BXid m. By sever* 
couchant may also be extinguished by severance. . As where a iRoU.Ab.40K 
person having common of this kind annexed to a messuage or o.^i"'i^**' ^^^' 
tenement, conveys away the messuage or tenement, excepting 

the common, this will create an extinguishment of the common. 

92. Where a right of common is annexed to a copyhold ^Y- Byenfran- 

chisement of 

estate, and the lord grants the land to the copyholder and his copyholds. 
heirs, cum pertinentiis, the common is extinguished ; because it Marsham v. * 
was annexed to the customary estate, which being destroyed, the ?"** om^"*' 
right of common is gone. And the words cum pertinentiis cannot GUb. Ten. 224. 
have the effect of continuing it; because the right of common 
was not appurtenant to the freehold estate granted by the lord. 

93. This doctrine does not appear to be allowed in equity ; Styant v. 

for where the lord of a manor enfranchised a copyhold, with all 2 Vero. 250. ' 
conmon thereto belonging or appertaining, afterwards bought 
in all the copyholds, and then .disputed the right of common 
with the copyholder he had enfranchised, and recovered against 

G 2 
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him, the Court decreed that he should hold and enjoy the 
same right of common which belonged to the copyhold. 
6 Mod. 20. 94^ j^ jg gg^jj jjy Lqj.j Holt, that if a copyholder of one manor 

has common in the wastes of another manor, an enfranchise- 
ment of the copyhold does not extinguish the common ; for it is 
a derivative right which the copyholder has. So, if it be taken 
as appendant to land, enfranchisement will not extinguish it. 
Common may gg^ ^ ng-ht of common, which has been extine^uished by unity 

be revived. ® ta j j 

of possession, may be revived by a new grant. 
Ante. 8. 84. gg. Thus, in the case of Bradshaw v. Eyr, the Court held 

that the words of the lease, *' all commons, profits, 8cc. occupied or 
used with the said messuage, 8cc." operated as a grant of a new 
right of common. For although it was not common in the pur- 
chaser's hands, yet it was quasi common, used therewith ; and 
though not the same common as was used before, yet it was the 
like common. 
Sandys v. Oliff, 97. Where common appurtenant to a messuage was extin- 
Giymes v. Pea- guished by unity of possession in the lord's hands, it was held, 
ciemcnte ». * ^^^^ ^ grant by the lord of the messuage, with all common ap- 
Lwnbert, purtcuaut, did not pass the common extinct. But that a grant 

of all commons usually occupied with the said messuage would 
have passed such common as the first was. 
w'Tf^nVSs ®^* W^®^® * person had common in gross, derived from the 

abbot of W., which was destroyed by unity of possession in the 
crown, with the lands in which the common was ; and the crown 
granted the lands to which the common belonged, with the 
words, Tot, tanta, talia, libertates, privilegiay etfranchis, Sfc quot, 
Sfc, aliquis, Sfc. Resolved, that being common in gross, it was 
not revived ; for in that case every person who had any part of 
those lands should have as great common as the abbot bad ; and 
so the common would be infinitely surcharged. But if such 
common had been appendant or appurtenant, it would have 
Worledge v. been revived ; for no person would have common foi more cat- 
AnteTi^ 39. tie than were proportionable to his land. 
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TITLE XXIV. 



WAYS. 



Sect. 1. Nature of . 

4. How claimed, 
14. How to be Used. 
ai. Camnot be Deveited. 



Sect. 22. Who are bound to repair. 
28. How Extinguuhed, 
2&. How Revived. 



Section I. 



A RIGHT of way is the privilege which an individual, or a par- Nature of. 
ticular description of persons, such as the inhabitants of the 
village of A., or the owners or occupies of the farm of B., may 
have, of going over another person's grounds. It is an incor- 
poreal hereditament of a real nature ; entirely different from the 
king's highway, which leads from town to town; and also from 
the common ways, which lead from a village into the fields. 

2. There are three kinds of ways, First, a footway, which is ^ ^^**' ^ *• 
called iter, quod est, jus eundi vet ambulandi hominu. The second 

is a footway and horseway, which is called actus ab agendo. This 
is vulgarly called a pack and primeway, because it is both a 
footway, and a pack or driftway also. The third is via or aditus, 
which contains the other two, and also a cartway ; for this is 
jus eundi, vekendi, et vehiculum et jumentum ducendi. This is 
twofold ; namely, regia via, the king's highway for all men ; and 
commufiis strata, belonging to a city or town, or - between 
ociofhbours. 

3. Notwithstanding these distinctions, it seems that any of Jx**^*'i^^*7o 
the ways here described which is common to all the king's sub- 
jects, whether it lead directly to a market town, or only from 

town to town, may properly be called a highway ; and that any 
such cartway may also be called the king's highway. But a 
way to a parish church, or to the common fields of a town, or to 
a village, which terminates there, may be called a private way ; 
because it does not belong to all the king's subjects, but only to 
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the inhabitants of a particular parish, village, or house. And 
Lord Hale says, that whether it be a highway or not, depends 
much upon reputation. 

Tiu3iyc!u' 4. A right of way over another person's ground may be claimed 

9Harn.6cCie8. in three ways. 1. By prescription and immemorial usage: (a) 

as, where the inhabitants of a certain vill have, time out of mind, 
traversed a particular close or field, to get to their parish church. 

Paliii.Rep.387. go a person may prescribe for a way from his house, through a 

certain close, to the church ; though he himself has lands next 
adjoining to his house, through which of necessity he must first 
pass. For the general prescription shall be applied only to the 
lands of others. 

jeok. Cent 5. It was held in 18 Edw. 4. that a person may have a right of 

way to go through a church-yard. And it was said in that case, 
that the church-yard of the Charter House was a common way 
for the inhabitants of London to St. John's. 

6 Mod. R. 3. 6. A person cannot claim a way over another's ground, from 

one part thereof to another; but he may claim a way over 
another's ground, from one part of his own ground to another. 

7Barn.>Cre5s. 7. 2. By grant ; as where the owner of a piece of land grants 

to another the liberty of passing over his lands in a particular 
direction ; the grantee thereby acquires a right of way over those 
lands. 

Senhouse v. 8. It has been determined in a modern case, that where a 

1 Term R. 560. person granted to another " a free and convenient way, as well a 

horseway, as a footway, as also for carts, waggons, wains, and 
other carriages whatsoever, in, through, over and along a certain 
slip of land, &c., to carry stone, timber, coal, or other things 
whatsoever," the grantee had a right to lay a framed waggon 
way along the slip of land, for the purpose of carrying coals; it 
being the most convenient way for transporting them : but that 
the grantee was not justified in making transverse roads across the 
slip of land. 

(a) [By Stat. 2 & 3 WUl. 4. c. 71. a. 2. It U enacted, that righU of way and other 
eaaementa after nnintemipted enjoyment for twenty years, shall not be defeated by 
shewing only that such right was first enjoyed at any time previous to such period of 
twenty years ; but nevertheless, such claim may be defeated in any other way by which 
the same was at the time of the passing of the act liable to be defeated : and that where 
such enjoyment shall have been for forty years, the right thereto shall be indefeasible, 
unless it shall appear that the same was enjoyed by consent or agreement, expressed 
by deed or writing.] 
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9. It was held in another modern case, that an uninter- Campbell r. 

1 . ^ • 1 /. n J Wilson, 

rupted enjoyment of a nght of way for twenty years, ana sEast. R. 294. 

T * ♦♦ Wl 

no evidence that it had been used by leave or favour, or under i^n,3Bing.ii5. 

a mistake, was sufficient to leave to a jury to presume a 

grant. 

10. 3. A person may claim a right of way over another's land 2 Roll. Ab. 60. 
from necessity. As if A. grants a piece of land to B., which is 5 ib. 311. 
surrounded by land belonging to A. ; a right of way over A.'s 

land passes of necessity to B., for otherwise he could not derive 
any benefit from his acquisition. And the feoffor shall assign 
the way where he can best spare it. It is the same though the 
close aliened be not totally inclosed by the land of the grantor, 
but partly by the land of a stranger ; for the grantee cannot go 
over the stranger's land. 

11. In trespass upon demurrer the case was, a person sold Clark o.Cogge, 
lands ; afterwards the vendee by reason thereof claimed a way 

over the plaintiff 's lands, there being no other convenient way 
adjoining ; and whether this was a lawful claim was the question. 
It was resolved, without argument, that the way remained ; 
and that he might well justify the using thereof, because it was 
a thing of necessity ; for otherwise he could not have any profit 
of his land. 

12. It was held in the same case, that if a man hath four 
closes lying together, and sells three of them, reserving the 
middle close, and has no way thereto but through one of those 

which he sold, although he did not reserve any right of way, yet Vide 1 Saand. 
he shall have it, as reserved to him by law. 

13. In a modern case, it was determined by the Court of King's Howtoa «. 
Bench, that where a person conveys land, merely as a trustee, to q xerm r. 50. 
another, to which there is no access but over tlie trustee's land, 

a right of way passes of necessity, as incident to the grant. 
And Lord Kenyon observed, it was impossible to distinguish 
this from the general case, where a man grants a close sur- 
rounded by his own land, in which case the grantee has a way to 
it, of necessity, over the land of the grantor; merely on the 
ground that the plaintiff conveyed to the defendant in the cha- 
racter of a trustee ; for it could not be intended that he meant to 
make a void grant. There being no other way to the defendant's Reignolds v. 
close, but over the land of one of the persons who granted to him, wiUesR.282* 
be was entitled to such a way of necessity, upon the authority of 
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all the cases, and the principle that every deed must be taken 
most strongly against the grantor. 

How to be used. 14^ ^ right of way can only be used according to the grant, or 

the occasion from which it arises; and must not exceed it. 
Therefore, if a person has a right of way over another's close to 
a particular place, he cannot justify going beyond that place. 

?M^l'i9o!°^' 16. In trespass for driving cattle over the plaintifPs ground, 

the case was»— A. had a way over B.'s ground to Blackacre, and 
drove his beasts over B.'s ground to Blackacre, then to another 
place beyond Blackacre. Upon demurrer, the question was, 
whether this was lawful or not. It was urged, that when the 
defendant's beasts were at Blackacre, he might drive them 
whither he would. On the other side, it was said, that by this 
means the defendant might purchase one- hundred or one-thou- 
sand acres adjoining to Blackacre, to which he prescribed to have 
a way, and by that means the plaintiff would lose the benefit of 
his land : that a prescription presupposed a grant, and ought to 
be continued according to the intent of its original creation; 
to which the Court agreed ; and judgment was given for the 
plaintiff. 

Warf "I'La. *^' ^^^ **^^ point appears to have been determined in a sub- 

Raym.75. sequent case, in which Powell, Justice, observed, that the dif- 
ference was, where the person having a right of way to a parti- 
cular place, goes farther, to a mill, or a bridge, there it may be 
good : but when he goes to his own close, it is not good. The 
editor of the fourth edition of Lord Raymond's Reports, in a note 
upon this passage, expresses a doubt, whether this distinction be 
well founded ; and says, ** The true point to be considered upon 
such a case should seem to be, quo ammo the party went to the 
close ; whether really and bond Jide to do business there, or 
merely in his way to some distant place." 

17. Where a person has a right of way over another's land, 
and the road is impassable, he may go over any other part of the 
land. 
2?*?'*^o« 18* '^ ^^ action of trespass for destroying his close, the de- 

fendant pleaded, that time out of mind there was a common foot- 
path through the close, 8cc. The plaintiff replied, that the de- 
fendant went in other places, out of the way. The defendant 
rejoined^ that the footpath was adeo luieosa et funderosa, by de- 
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faalt of the plaintiff, who ought to amend it : that he could not 
pass along ; therefore he went as near the path as he could in 
good and passable way : this was resolved to be a good plea and 
justification. 

19. It has however been resolved, in a modern case, that 
where a person has a right to a precise specific way over 
another's ground, which he is bound to repair, he cannot deviate 
from it, even though it should be overflowed by a river. 

20. In trespass for breaking and entering a close, the defend- Taylor v. 

, . . Woitehead 

ant pleaded a right of way, by prescription, through a lane of the Doug. 745.' 
plaintiff's ; that the tenants of the hcus in quo were bound to 
repair ; that the lane was overflowed with water, and that he ne- 
cessarily went over the locus in qno^ The plaintiff having tra- 
versed the prescription to repair, and the right of way, the jury 
found for the plaintiff, as to the first plea, respecting the repairs, 
and for the defendant, as to the second plea, respecting the right 
of way. 

The question on the validity of the last plea having been 
argued. Lord Mansfield said, — " The question is upon the grant 
of this way. Now it is not laid to be a grant of a way generally 
over the land, but of a precise specific way. The grantor says, 
you may go in this particular line : but I do not give you a right 
to go either on the right or left. I entirely agree with my brother 
Walker, that, by common law, he who has the use of a thing 
ought to repair it. The grantor may bind himself, but here he 
has not done it. He has not undertaken to provide against the 
overflowingof the river; and, for ought that appears, Ma^ may 
have happened by the neglect of the defendants. Highways are 2 Show. R.28. 
governed by a different principle ; they are for the public service ; 
and if the usual tract is impassable, it is for the general good that 
people should be entitled to pass in another line.'' 

Mr. Justice Buller observed, that if this had been a way of vide i Saund. 
necessity, the question would have required consideration : but * * * 

it was not so pleaded. It did not appear that the defendant had 
no other road. 

21. A right of way being an incorporeal hereditament, similar Cannot be de- 
in many respects to a right of common, cannot be devested. r^ach. 23. 

22. It seems that by the common law, where a person granted Who aie bound 
a right of way over his land to another, the grantee was bound ^ ^^^* 
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to repair it. But the grantor of a private way may be bound 
to repair it, either by prescription^ or by an express stipulation. 

23. Where a person has a right of way over another's close, 
and he purchases the close, his right of way is extinguished by 
the unity of seisin and possession if it be only an easement : 
but if it is of necessity, it is not extinguished by unity of pos- 
session. 

24. Thus, if a vill has a right of way to a church, and one of 
the vill purchases the land over which the way is ; yet this unity 
of possession shall not extinguish the way, because it is a thing 
of necessity. 

25. It is said that where a right of way has been extin- 
guished by unity of possession, it may be revived by severance. 

26. Thus where upon a descent to two daughters, land over 
which there had been a right of way was allotted to one of 
them, and the land to which the right of way belonged was 
allotted to the other ; it was held that this allotment, without 
specialty to have the way anciently used, was sufficient to re- 
vive it. 

27. There is a case similar to this in Brook's Ab., title 
Extinguishment, where it is doubted whether the partition did 
not create a new right of way. But this doctrine of revival does 
not seem to have been admitted in the following case. 

28. Thomas Adderley being seised at the same time of two 
closes, over one of which a right of way had been immemorially 
used to the other, devised the close to which the right of way 
had been annexed with its appurtenances to A. B., and devised 
the other close to another person. A. B. claimed the right of 
way. The Court held, that from the moment when the posses- 
sion of the two closes was united in one person, all subordinate 
rights and easements were extinguished. The only point there- 
fore that could possibly be made in the case was, that the an- 
cient right, which existed while the possession was distinct, was 
merely suspended, and might revive again. It was admitted 
that the word appurtenances would carry an easement, or legal 
right: but its operation must be confined to an old existing 
right And if the right of way had passed in this instance, it 
must have passed as a new easement : but» the right of way 
being extinct, the word appurtenances had nothing to operate 
upon. 
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29. It is said that though a right of way be extinguished, s^^JSS'n'^'BuU. 
yet ir it is used for thirty years after, this is sufficient to afford N. P. 74. 
a presumption of a new grant or licence from the owner of the 
land. 

30 [The words "with all ways, &c., thereto belonging or in Barlow ». 

_^ . . „ . -It ^ ^ Rhodes, 1 Cio. 

anywise appertammg" m a conveyance, will not pass a way not & Mee. 439. 
strictly appurtenant, unless the parties appear to have intended ^igifiT^^*^' 
to use those words in a sense larger than their ordinary legal 
sense.] 
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TITLE XXV. 



OFFICES. 



Ilw-r, I. Naiure of. 

ft. Uuwcreaied, 
0. Offices incident to others, 
8. tiow Offices may be granted. 
IS. Bishops, ifc. may grant 

Offices. 
18. What Offices may be granted 

to two persons, 
%%• What estate may be had in 

an Office. 
S9. What Offices may be granted 

in Reversion. 
46. What Offices may be en- 

taiUd. 
48. When sut^ect to Curtesy and 

Dower, 
51. Some Offices may be assigned. 



Sect. 64. Who may hold Offices. 

61. When exerciseable in Per* 

son, and when by Deputy. 
72. Whai Oaths, t^. required. 
78. Statutes against setting or 

buying Offices. 
89. What Offices are not witkm 

this statute. 
04. Where E<iuity wiU interpose. 

98. How Offices may be lost. 

99. By Forfeiture. 

107. By acceptance of an incom- 
patible Office, 

110. By the destruction iif the 
Principal. 

115. [How suspended,'] 



Section I. 

KMiui^Mf. An office is a right to exercise a public or private employment, 
and to take the fees and emoluments belonging to it ; and all 
offices relating to land, or exerciseable within a particular district, 
are deemed incorporeal hereditaments, and classed under the 
head of Real Property. 

2. Offices are either public or private; the first are those 
which concern the general administration of justice, or the col- 
lection of the public revenue. Such as the judges of the King's 
Courts at Westminster, sheriffs, coroners, &c., the commissioners 
of the customs and excise, &c. The second are those which 
only concern particular districts belonging to private individuals, 
such as stewards and bailiffs of manors. 

3. Officers are also either judicial or ministerial ; the first 
relating to the administration of justice, and which must be ex- 
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ercised by persons of sufficient skill and experience in the duties 
of such offices. The second are those where little more than 
attention and fidelity are required, to the due discharge of 
them. 

4. There are nine great offices of the crown, aud the persons 
exercising them, who are called the great officers of state, have 
the titles of lord high steward, lord chancellor or keeper of the 
great seal, lord high treasurer, lord president of the council, lord 
privy seal, lord great chamberlain, lord high constable, earl 
marsfaall, and lord high admiral. The office of high steward was 
originally annexed to the manor of Hinckley, in Leicestershire, 
which was held by grand serjeanty. That of high constable was CoUins's 
annexed to certain manors in Gloucestershire, held by the same jgo. ' 
tenure. That of great chamberlain was held of the king by grand 
serjeanty in gross. 

5. All public offices must originally have been created by the How creaied. 
Sovereign as the fountain of government. There are however a 4 lost. 75. 
great number of offices which, having existed time out of mind, 
are therefore said to be derived from immemorial usage. But 2 lost. 523. 
Lord Coke says that in consequence of the statute 34 Ed. 1. De 
Tallagio nan imponendo^ the king cannot erect any new office, 
with new fees ; for that would be a talliage put upon the subject, 
which cannot be done without the assent of parliament. That 
this appeared by a petition in Parliament 13 Hen. 4. in which 
the commons complained that an office was created for measuring 
of clothes and canvass, with a fee for the same, by colour of the 
King's letters patent, and prayed that those letters patent might 
be revoked : for that the King could erect no offices, with new 
fees to be taken of the people, who may not be so charged but 
by parliament, and that these letters patent were declared void 
in the Court of King's Bench and in parliament. Nor can the 2 Comm. 572. 
King annex new fees to old offices ; for this would also be a 
tax upon the public. 

6. There are several offices incident to other offices of a Offices incident | 
superior kind ; and grantable by those who hold 'such superior 2 Insu425. 

offices. Thus the lord chancellor, or keeper of the great seal, j^^f 2^5.^ 
and the chief justice of the Courts of King's Bench and Com* ^ ^(^* i^* 
mon Pleas, have a right of granting several offices in their 
respective courts. The sheriffs of counties appoint the county 
clerk, and the cu^os rotulorum appoints the clerk of the peace. 
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7. There are Beveral ancient offices incident to bishoprics ; 
such as chancellor, commissary, register, 8cc. which are judicial ; 
and other offices, such as steward, surveyor, park-keeper, &c., 
which are only ministerial. Where a new bishopric has been 
created, the bishop has appointed offices of a similar nature. 
How offiott 8. Ancient offices must be granted in such form and manner 

4lntt!?S"^* as they have used to be; unless the alteration be by authority 

of parliament. Offices held immediately from the Crown must 
be granted by letters patent. Each office must be granted with 
all ks ancient rights and privileges, and every thing incident to 
it. For if any office incident to that which is granted is re- 
1 Silk. 439. served, the reservation is void. Thus it is said by Lord Holt, 
1038.' that a grant of the office of marshal of the King's Bench prison, 

to which the office of chamberlain is inseparably incident, with 
a reservation of the office of chamberlain, was void. 

9. So where an office is incident to another office, such inci- 
dental office cannot be granted by the crown, even though the 
principal office be vacant at the time. 
4*Re" srr* ^^' Q"®®" Elizabeth, by letters patent, granted the office of 

clerk of the county court of Somersetshire to one Mitton, with 
all fees, &c. Afterwards the queen constituted Arthur Hopton, 
esq. sheriff of the same county, who interrupted Mitton, claiming 
that which was mentioned to be granted to Mitton, to be inci- 
dent to his office of sheriff; and thereupon appointed a clerk 
himself of the county court. Mitton complained to the lords of 
the Council, who referred the consideration of the validity of the 
grant of the said office to the two Chief Justices, Wray and 
Anderson, who held conferences with the other justices; all of 
whom held that the said letters patent were void in law, because 
the office of sheriff was an ancient office of great trust and 
authority ; and the King could not abridge the sheriff of any 
thing incident or appurtenant to his office, for the office was 
entire, and so ought to continue. That the county court, and 
the entering all proceedings in it, were incident to the office of 
sheriff; therefore could not by letters patent be divided from it. 
That although the grant was made to Mitton when the office 
was vacant, yet it was void ; and when the Queen appointed a 
sheriff, he should avoid it. 

11. As to grants of incidental offices by persons holding the 
superior offices, they must in general be by deed duly executed ; 
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though Lord Coke says a man may be retained as a steward to i Inst. 61 b. 

keep a court baron or a court leet, without deed. And it was held 

by the Court of King's Bench in 10 Will. III. that an appointment Saunders ». 

ill*.,-. , , , i_ 0*»«n. 2 Salk. 

of a clerk of the peace of a county, by the custos rotulorum, by 467. i Ld. 
parol, was good ; because it enured as an execution of a power : ^2 ?Sld.^99. 
for whatever is to take effect out of a power or authority, or by |^o"« P^i- Ca. 
way of appointment, is good without deed : otherwise where it 
takes effect out of an interest. 

12. If a house or land belong to an office, by the grant of the i inst 49 a. 
office by deed, the house or land will pass as belonging to it 

13. The restraints imposed upon bishops, and other ecclesias- Bishops, &c. 
tical persons respecting the alienation of property whereof they J^J.^'^'' 
are possessed in right of their churches, do not extend to grants 

of offices ; so that their rights in this respect remain as they were 
at common law. From which it follows that bishops and other 
ecclesiastical persons may grant judicial offices, for the lives of 
the grantees, which will bind their successors ; provided such 
grants be made and confirmed in the manner required before the 
disabling statute 1 Eliz. c. 10. s. 5. was passed. 

14. Thus it was resolved in the bishop of Salisbury's case, 11 
Ja. 1. that where an office was ancient and necessary, the grant 
thereof with the ancient fee was not any diminution of the 
revenue, or impoverishing of the successor ; therefore, for neces- 
uty, such grants were by construction excepted out of the 
general restraint of the statute 1 Eliz. And if bishops should 
not have power to grant offices of necessity, for the Ufe of the 
grantees, but that their estate should depend upon uncertainties, 
as upon the death, translation, &c. of the bishop ; then the most 
able persons would not serve them in such offices, or at least 
would not discharge their offices with any alacrity. 

15. It was also resolved in tlie same case, that where a new 
bishopric was erected, a grant of offices of necessity, with a 
reasonable fee, the reasonableness of which should be decided by 
a court of justice, would be good. 

16. With respect to grants of honorary, or ministerial offices 
by bishops, it has been resolved in 'the following case that offices 
which existed before the stat. I Eliz. are not within the restraints 
of that statute, but that they may be granted as before ; and that 
the utility or necessity of the office is not more material since 
than it was before that statute. 
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Treiawnyi;. 17. Sir J. Trelawny brought an action of debt against the 

i'boit.219, bishop of Winchester, for five years' salary of several offices; 

viz, great and chief steward of the bishopric, and of all its castles, 
lordships, manors, &c. ; conductor of the men and tenants of the 
bishop, with a salary of 100/. per annum ; master-keeper or pre- 
server of the wild beasts, in all the forests, parks, chases, and 
warrens, belonging to the bishop ; and chief governor of all 
birds, fish, and beasts of warren, 8ic. commonly called chief 
parker, with a salary of 20/. per amium. Which offices and 
salaries were granted to the plaintifi* by the late bishop of 
Winchester by letters patent, with a clause of distress if unpaid. 
The bishop pleaded the statute 1 Eliz. c. 19. s. 6., and also that 
the offices aforesaid were not ancient offices of the bishopric, 
nor were usually granted for life ; that the said fees were not 
the ancient fees ; that the said offices were useless and merely 
nominal, no duty or service being to be done for or in respect of 
them. 

The jury found a special verdict, that the offices of chief stew- 
ard and conductor of the men, 8cc. were ancient offices of the 
bishop, and had been anciently and usually granted for life, with 
an annuity ; that the annuity of 100/. was the ancient fee ; that 
the same were granted to the plaintiff by Jonathan, late bishop 
of Winchester ; which grant was approved by the dean and 
chapter, and confirmed by them. They then found the statute 
1 Eliz., and that these offices, at the time of making that act, 
and since, were merely nominal ; no duty, attendance, or service 
being to be done for or in respect of them. And as to the office 
of master-keeper of all beasts in the parks, or chief parker, they 
found that it was not an ancient office. 

The question on this special verdict was, whether Sir J. Tre- 
lawny was entitled to hold the two first mentioned offices, and 
to recover the arrears against the bishop. As (o the office of 
chief parker, the facts found by the special verdict made an 
end of any question concerning it, and the point was given up. 
Lord Mansfield said, — At common law a bishop, with the 
confirmation of his dean and chapter, might exercise every act 
of absolute ownership over the revenues of his see, and bind his 
successors as much as tenant in fee could bind his heir. Then 
came the restraining statute 1 Eliz. But patents or grants of 
offices, with fees, salaries, or profits annexed to them, were not 
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mentioned in that act. There were no general words adapted to 
the case of oflSces ; yet there was not a single bishopric at that 
time without some offices granted. .Had the Legislature meant 
to restraih the regranting them, as they should drop in, it must 
have been done by a special provision ; with an exception of 
some at least of judicial offices. As the general restraint was 
not extended to the case, there was no occasion to make except 
tions. Continuing ancient offices with the ancient fee, in the 
usual manner, was not a dilapidation of the revenue of the bi- 
shopric ; every bishop left this power to be exercised by his sue* 
cessor, as his predecessor left it to be exercised by him ; such 
grants being no new charge upon the bishopric, which only re-> 
mained liable to the same fees or salaries to which it was liable 
before. And after stating several cases, he concluded in these 
words : — ^* The office in question in this case is found never to 
have been more useful or necessary than it is now ; yet all the 
bishops of Winchester, from the 1 Eliz., have thought the grants 
of it valid ; every succeeding bishop has submitted to the grant 
made by his predecessor ; and the greatest men of the kingdom, 
or the nearest relations of the bishop, have successively held the 
office. The present bishop thought this grant good for eleven 
years, but has conceived a doubt, from the misapplication and 
repetition of inconclusive and contradictory arguments about the 
office being necessary ; whereas we are all unanimously of opi^ 
nion that an office and fee which existed before the 1 Eliz, is 
not within the statute ; but may be granted since, precisely in 
the same manner in which it was granted before : that the uti-> 
lity or necessity of such an office is no more material since the 1 
Eliz. than it was before. This opinion we think agreeable to 
the words and intent of the act, and every precedent since the 
statute : therefore there must be judgment for the plaintiff." 

18. Ministerial offices, requiring only common skill and dili- what offices 
gence, may be granted to two persons ; and so may also some "^i^o^MnraS 
judicial offices established by act of parliament. But an ancient 

judicial office cannot be granted to two persons. Thus, King 4 insu 146. 

Henry VI. having granted the office of high admiral to the 

Duke of Exeter and his son, the judges held it to be void, the 2Wm.&Mai7» 

charter being o( a judicial office; for such ancient offices must 

be granted as tl7ey formerly had been. 

19. A grant to two persons to be Chief Justices of any of the H Rep. 3 b« 

VOL. III. H 
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courts at Westminster would be void : but as to offices incident 
to the King's courts at Westminster, it seems to be in the dis- 
cretion of the Judges, if they see that an office in their courts 
comprehends too much for one man to execute^ to join another 
person with him. In such a case it must, however, be still 
granted as one office; for if it is divided into two or three offices, 
the prescription is interrupted, and it is not a grant of the an- 
cient office. 

20. Ecclesiastical offices, though of the judicial kind, may be 
granted to two persons, where there has been a usage of grant- 
ing them in that manner. 

21. The bishop of Llandaff granted the office of chancellor or 
commissary of his diocese to two persons, to hold the same can- 

junctim et divisim, to them and the survivor of them. It was 
agreed by the counsel on both sidesj that this office had been 
anciently and asually granted in this manner. On a case stated 
oat of Chancery, and referred to the Court of King's Bench, the 
question was, whether this was such a judicial office as could be 
granted to two persons. Resolved, that it was a good grant, 
because of the long and constant usage. And it was said, that 
the offices of most of the bishoprics in England were and had 
been constantly so granted. 

22. Salkeld reports, that in this case the Court said, if an 
office be granted to two, and one dies, the office does not sur- 
vive, but determines. As if there are two sheriffs, and one of 
them dies, the other cannot act : otherwise, if granted to two 
and the survivor of them. 

23. With respect to the estate or interest which may be had 
in an office, several of the great officers of state were, and still 
continue to be, hereditary. Thus, the office of earl marshal was 
held by the Earl of Pembroke in fee simple, and is now held by 
the Duke of Norfolk in the same manner. The office of lord 
great chamberlain was held by the De Veres, Earls of Oxford, in 
fee simple ; firom whom it descended to the Dukes of Ancaster 
in the same manner; and upon the death of Robert Duke 
of Ancaster in 1779, without issue, it descended to his two 
sisters. 

24. Although the offices mentioned in the laH^fiMtidn are 
called offices in fee, yet the estate in them is not, sHAiMy speak- 
ing, an estate in fee simple ; for it is only inheHtaUe by the 
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lineal descendanta of the first grantee of the office ; not by any 
collaterals. 

25. The offices of sheriff, gaoler, park-keeper, or forester, 2 lost. 382. 
steward, or bailiff of a manor, have also been granted in fee sim- 97 b.^' 

pie. And it is held, that where an offiee may be granted in fee, 3Bam.&Cress. 
it may be granted for life ; or to one for life, remainder to ano- 
ther for life. 

26. With respect to judicial offices, they cannot, in general, be 
granted for a greater estate than for life ; because they are only 
exereiseable by persons of skill and capacity. 

27. If an office be granted to a person quamdiu se bene gesserit, i instr 42 a. 
the grantee has an estate for life. For as nothing but miscon- Hareourtv.Fox,' 
duct can determine his interest, no one can prefix a shorter time ^ ^^^^' ^** 
than his life, since it must be by his own act, which the law will 

not presume that his estate can determine. If the words be, id. 
quamdiu $e bene gesserit tantum^ the estate will not be abridged 
by the addition of the word tantum. 

28. [And so e converso where an office is granted for life, there Lit s. 378. 

is an implied condition that it shall continue in the grantee enly 3Bani!'&Ci^. 
quamdiu se bene gesseritJ] ^- B«rtlett>. 

29. The Judges of the several courts at Westminster formerly 
held their offices durante bene placito. By the stat. 13 Will. 3. 
c. 2. it was enacted, that their commissions should be quamdiu 
«e betie gesserint: but that it should be lawful to remove them 
on an address of both houses of parliament. Now, by the stat. 
1 Greo. 3. c. 23. the Judges are continued in their offices during 
Aeir good behaviour, notwithstanding any demise of the 
Crown : but may be removed on an address of both houses of 
parliament. 

30. Offices which do not concern the administration of justice, 
and only require common skill and diligence, may be granted for 
years ; because they may be executed by deputy, without any 
inconvenience to the public. 

31. The office of raster of policies of insurance in London Vaief. Prioor, 
was granted by the Kmg for years ; and adjudged to be a good 

grant, because it did not concern the adminstration of justice, but Jones «. Clerk, 

only required the skill of writing after a copy. ^^^' ^' 

32. Offices of this kind may be granted to one person in trust Bdiamy «. 
for another ; and the Court of Chancery will compel the execu- ponwller 9r. 
tion of such a trust. 

h2 
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33. No office of trust, requiring skill and capacity in the exe- 
cution of it, can however be granted for years. 

g^Re^lgs?"*' ^^' ^*"8 "^^™^® ^' granted the office of marshal of the Mar- 

shalsea for thirty-one years. It was held by the Lord Chan- 
cellor and four of the Judges, that the grant was void ; because 
this was an office of great trust annexed to the person, and con- 
cerned the administration of justice: that this trust being indi- 
vidual and personal, should not be extended to executors or ad- 
ministrators ; for the law will not repose confidence^ in matters 
concerning the administration of justice, in persons unknown. 

fl"M^'*57*^' ^^* ^^ ^^^ determined in a subsequent case, that the office of 

marshal of the King's Bench might be granted to a person for 
years, determinable on the death of such person ; for in that 
case the office could not go to executors or administrators. 

2 Show. R.171. 36. Lord Hale is said to have been of opinion that an office of 

trust might be granted for years ; for that the true reason of the 
determination in Reynell's case was, that the custom had been to 
grant it in fee. Lord Chancellor Finch is reported to have said 
that an office may be granted for years, for the same inconve- 
niences attend an office in fee ; and a person unknown and unfit, 
as an infant or feme covert, may happen to have the same, under 
an estate of inheritance. 

9 Rep. 97 a. 37^ Offices may also be granted at will. In Reyners case, 

the Judges said that the office of marshal of the Marshalsea had 

176 a. always been granted for life, or at will. And there is a precedent 

in Dyer of a grant by the King of the office of Chirographer 
of the Common Pleas, to hold as long as it should please his 
Majesty. 

1 Inst. 42 a. 38. If the King grants an office to hold at will, and grants a 

rent to the officer for life, for the exercise of the office ; this is 
not an absolute estate for life, because the rent being granted 
on account of the office, and for discharging the duties of it, 
whenever the grantee's interest in the office ceases, the I'ent is 
determined. 
What offices *^^* Ministerial offices, and also offices exercisable by deputy, 

may be granted j^j^y ^^ crranted in reversion, or rather to commence in futuro ; 

in revereion. , ./ ' 

Howard v. and to take efiect in possession upon the death of the person then 

2 Show. R. 21. holding the office. 

R«x V, Kemp, 40. The King granted an office to a person durante bene 
Skio. 446. ' placito ; afterwards granted the same office to another person for 
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life ; to commence from the death, surrender, or forfeiture, of the 
first grantee. It was objected that the second grant was void, 
for the first estate being at will, could not be surrendered or for- 
feited ; and that an estate of freehold could not depend on an 
estate at will. 

The Court said, 1. That an estate at will in lands could not 
be surrendered, because it was determinable at the will of either 
party : but an office was not properly at the will of both parties, 
but at the will of the King only ; for the grantee could not deter- 
mine his will but by surrender. 2. It might be said to be for- 
feitable in some measure, and the King's tenants at vdll may be 
said to forfeit; for, in the case of forfeiture, the King would be 
informed by inquisition, before he determined his will ; then upon 
the return of the inquisition, the office would be forfeited. 3. A 
freehold estate in lands could not be granted to commence in 
futurot or depend on an estate at will : but a new office might 
be created, to commence in futuro ; for it was the creature of 
him who made it, and was no otherwise in being than it was in 
granL The King did not grant a reversion but in reversion ; 
and that not in respect of a particular estate, but because he was 
pleased to grant in futuro. 

4L An ecclesiastical office of the judicial kind may be granted 
in reversion, where there is a custom and usage to support such 
a grant. 

42. The office of Resrister of the Bishop of Rochester was Youngv.Stoeiu 

1 ,.n , 1 , , /. 1 • Cro.Car.279. 

granted to a person, to hold from the death or surrender of him 2 Roll. Ab. 153. 
who then held it for life, to be exercised by the grantee or his 
sufficient deputy. Resolved, that the grant was good ; for al- 
though there was no reversion of an office, unless it was an office 
of inheritance, yet it might well be granted in reversion, haben- 
dum after the death of the then present officer ; it being no more 
than a provision of a person to supply it, when it became void : 
and where such provision had been usually made, the custom and Walker v. 

Lamb, 

usage gave it a sanction. Cro. Car. 258. 

43. But where there is no custom or usage to warrant it, a ju- ^ ^"*** ^ ^' 
dicial office cannot be granted in reversion. 

44. King: James I. stranted the office of Auditor of the Court Curie's caes, 

11 Reo 2 

of Wards to two persons, to hold immediately from the death of 
the two persons who then held the office. Resolved, that this 
grant was void, because it was of a judicial office : and as none 
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can give any judgment of things which may happen in fuiuro, 
80 none can be a judge in futuro ; and the rule was, that officia 
judicialia non concedantur aniequam vacent. For he, who at the 
time of the grant in reversion may be able and sufficient to sup- 
ply, the office of judicature, before the office falls, may become 
unable and insufficient to perform it 

45. All those offices which are of a real nature, and grantable 
in fee simple, may be entailed within the statute De Donis, be- 
cause they are demandable in a praecipe ut tenemental And 
Lord Coke ss^ys, the office of earl marshal was entailed, as also 
the office of one of the chamberlains of the exchequer. So tlie 
offices of steward, receiver, or bailiff of a manor, or that ef 
a forester, may be entailed, because they are exercisable within 
lands. 

46. Where an office is unalienable, though it may be granted 
in tail by the Crown, as in the case of the office of earl marahd, 
yet it cannot be entailed by the person possessed of it. This 
point was fully discussed in the following case. 

47. John De Vere, Earl of Oxford, being seised in fee jsimple 
of the office of great chamberlain of England, in 4 EUz. b^ deed, 
covenanted with the Duke of Norfolk and others, that he, Jiis 
heirs, and assigns, would from thenoefoith stand seised thereof, 
to the use of himself for life, remainder to Lord Bulbec^, his 
son, and the heirs male of his body. Robert Earl of Oxford 
claimed the office under this entail, as heir male of the body 
of Lord Bulbeck, and Lord Willoqgbby claimed the same as 
heir general. 

Lord Chief Justice Crew delivered bis opinion that the office 
was entailable within the statute De D&ms ; but a majority of 
the other Judges, amoiigst whom was Mr. Justice Dodridge (a 
part of whose argument may be seen in Collina), gave their opi* 
nion, that this high office was inherent in the blood of the first 
grantee, incapable of alienation, and therefore could not be en* 
tailed by any person seised of it. 

In consequence of this opinion, the Lords certified in fiivour 
of Lord Willoughby as heir general, and he wee allowed to exer^ 
cise the office. 

48. Curtesy is incident to offices of inheritance. Thus Lord 
Coke has cited a record, from which it appears that John Duke 
of Lancaster was allowed to exercise the office of seneschal of 
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England, at the coronation of King Richard IL, as tenant by the 
curtesy. 

49. At the same coronation. John Dymock claimed the office Coilins's 
of king's champion, as tenant by the curtesy* and was admitted ' 

to exercise it accordingly. 

60. A woman may be endowed of an office of inheritance, as i lut. 32 a. 
of the office of marshal of the Marshalsea, to have the third 
part of the profits. But in such a case, she must contribute a 
third part of the charges ; as also of the third part of the 
profits of the office of keeping the goal of the abbey of West- 
minster. 

51. Where an office is granted to a person and his heirs, or to Some offices 

a person and his assigns, for his life, it may in some cases be as- ^J auigo- 
signed. Thus Jenkins states it to have been held by all the Cent. 3. ca. 89. 
judges in the Exchequer Chamber, that when the office of cham- g ^ ' 4g^ * 
berlain of the exchequer was granted to A. and his assigns, A. ^®^* ^''^* 
might assign it, but could not make a deputy, without special 
words to enable him. 

52. There is, however, great obscurity in the books respecting 

the assignment of offices* In a case reported by Hardress, the Dennis v. 
question was, whether the office of teller of the exchequer, Hajd5424. 
which had been granted to a man, habendum to him and his Ieis- 
signs, during his life, could be assigned. Serjeant Glynn con- 
tended that the office was assignable, by reason of the word as- 
signs in the patent : but else, it would not have been assignable, 
being an office of trust, which concerned the king in his revenue. 
That some offices weie in their nature assignable, witliout the 
word assigns, and some not; as a parkership was an office as- 
signable in its nature, being an office of profit. ,0 there wer^ not, 
viz. offices of public trust, as the office in question. So offices 
granted to men and their assigns were ajssignable ; and there was 
no inconvenience in such a case ; for if assigned to an unfit per- 
800, the Court would refuse to admit him. Sir Hene^gp Finch 
argued on the other side, — 1. That the office was not assignable, 
without the word assigns ; because it was an office of great and 
public trust. 2. That the habendum did not alter the thing, it 
being in the King's case ; for it would be inconvenient that the 
King should have an officer in such a place put upon him 
against his will ; and habendum to him and his assigns was no 
other than if it had been to him and his heirs, which would have 
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been void. In Hatton's case, the office of a garbler granted to 
one with power to make a deputy did not extend to an assignee, 
because it was an office of trust. There was no precedent of an 
assignment of such an office. 

No judgment was given in this case, the King having stopped 
the proceedings by a writ De Rege inconsulto* 

63. In a modern case it was held, that the office of Register 
of the Court of Chancery was assignable. 

54* It is laid down by Lord Coke, that '' if an office, either in 
the grant of the King or of a subject, which concerns the admi- 
nistration, proceeding, or execution of justice, or the King's re- 
venue, or the commonwealth, or the interest, benefit, or safety of 
the subject, or the like, be granted to a man that is inexpert, and 
hath no skill and science to exercise or execute the same, the 
grant is merely void, and the party disabled by law, and inca- 
pable to take the same, pro commodo Regis et populi; for only 
men of skill and knowledge, and ability to exercise the same, are 
capable of them, to serve the King and his people.*' 

65. King Edward IV., by letters patent, appointed Thomas 
Vintner to be clerk of the Crown. The judges of the Cburt of 
King's Bench, with the assent of the judges of the Court of 
Common Pleas refused him ; because he was not exercised in his 
office, nor in any other in the Court, as he ought by a long time, 
and so declared to the King. Upon which the King, by the ad- 
vice of the justices, appointed one John West clerk there, who 
was expert, and sent to the said justices his letters under his 
signet, which, after, were enrolled in the same Court, that they 
rejected Vintner, and admitted West. 

56. A clergyman was made chancellor to a bishop, and con- 
firmed by the dean and chapter : but because he was not learned 
in the canon and civil law, be was removed by the ecclesias- 
tical commissioners ; though it was insisted that he had a free- 
hold, and therefore had prayed a prohibition, yet it was de- 
nied. 

57. A grant of an office requiring skill, to an infant, to be ex- 
ercised in prtcsenli, is void. But if it is to be exercised infuturo, 
and that he is of full age and expert when the office is to be ex- 
ercised, the grant is good. 

58. Where, in the grant of an office, it is expressly said, 
that it shall be exerciseable by deputy, the grantee need not 
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have such skill and knowledge as is necessary to the execution 
of the office. 

69. Offices merely ministerial, which do not require particular 
skill and knowledge, and exerciseable by deputy, may be granted 
to any person, and even to women. Thus, a woman may have Lady RubscI's 

rt « A m V 1 ^"^ 1 • cisc» \i*ro» jsc* 

the office of the custody of a castle. And Lord Coke mentions 17. 
an instance of a woman's having the office of a forester in fee sim- 
pie ; but he observes, that she could not execute the office her- 
self, but was obliged to appoint a deputy, during the eyre, who 
should be sworn. 

60. The office of high constable was held by the daughter of ColKns's 

Plaims 11© 

Humphrey De Bohun, Earl of Hereford and Essex. The office 
of steward of England was held by Blanch, daughter of Henry 
Earl of Lancaster, in whose right John of Gaunt enjoyed the 
same. The office of Earl Marshal was held by a female, through 
whom it passed to the house of Norfolk. And the office of great infra, s. 68. 
chamberlain of England is at this moment held by the two sis- 
ters and co-heirs of Robert, late Duke of Ancaster. 

61. Offices which concern the administration of justice, such When exercis- 
as those of judges of the King's Courts at Westminster, 8cc. and when by ' 
must be exercised in person, and not by deputy. There is, how- ^^^^' 
ever, one exception to this rule ; for sheriffs, though their office 
concerns the administration of justice, may notwithstanding ap- 
point deputies, by the name of undersheriffs. There are also 

some offices of the judicial kind, in the creation or grant of 
which is contained a power of appointing a deputy. Thus the 
Chief Justices in Eyre may appoint deputies, by the express 
words of their patents, to exercise the office for them. 

62. A ministerial office, which is to be exercised by the 
grantee in person, cannot be done by deputy. Thus it is said in 7 b. pi. 10. 
Dyer, that the office of carver, being an office of trust, cannot be 
exercised by deputy. But ministerial offices, which are not of Shrewsbury's 

. case,9Rep.46. 

trust, and do not require any particular skill, may in general be 
exercised by deputy. And all offices which may be assigned 
may be exercised by deputy. 

63. Lord Coke says, there is a great difference between a de^ Idem, 48 a. 
puty and an assignee of an office. For an assignee is a person 

who has an estate or interest in the office itself, and does all in 
his own name, for whom his grantor shall not answer, unless it 
be in special cases. Whereas a deputy has no estate or interest 
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in the office^ but is the oflScer's shadow : he does all things in 
the name of the officer, and nothing in his own name ; and for 
whom his grantor shall answer. 

64. [And it would seem that the office of the deputy is re- 
vocable at any time by his principal.] 

65. A deputy cannot in general make a deputy ; for a de- 
puty being only authorized himself, cannot delegate his au- 
thority to another. But it has been held, that a steward of a 
manor, who is authorized to exercise the office by himself or his 
sufficient deputy, may enable another person to take a surrender 
of a copyhold out of Court. 

66. Offices of inheritance may be exercised by deputy, in case 
the persons entitled for the time being are incapable of exer- 
cising them in person ; as where such offices descend to infants 
or womeuj or to a person under the rank of a knight: thus the 
office of high constable has been exercised by deputy. 

67. Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, held the manors 
of Harlesfield, Sec. of the King, by the service of being constable 
of England ; and had issue two daughters. Upon a question 
how the daughters, before marriage, could exercise the office ; it 
wjas resolved that they might make their sufficient deputy to do 
it for them ; and after marriage the husband of the eldest might 
do it alone. 

68. In the case respecting the office of great chamberlain of 
England, which was heard in the House of Lords in 1782^ Lady 
Willoughby de Eresby (the wife of Mr. Burrell, since created 
Lord Gwydyr,) who was the eldest of the two sisters and coheirs 
of Robert Duke of Ancaster, claimed the office. It was con? 
tended on her part, that if there was any ground to say that the 
office had descended to both the sisters, still the right to exercise 
the office belonged to Mr. Burrell, as the husband of the eldest, 
it being an hereditary office in gross, held in grand serjeanty ; 
and in the case of co-heirs, when the eldest happened to be a 
feme covert, was to be executed by her husband* That this was 
perfectly agreeable to, and warranted by, the usage in all such 
great offices as had in the course of time descended to heirs 
general. The office of steward of England had descended in 
two instances to the eldest daughter. The office of constable of 
England had come to Humphrey de Bohun, by his marriage 
with the eldest daughter of Milo Fitzwalter. The office of earl 
marshal of England came to Roger Bigot, Earl of Norfolk, in 
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right of his mother Maud, who was the eldest daughter of Wil<- 
liam Manhall, Eari of Pembroke. 

The foUowincr question was put to tihe judges:*— '' The late Lords' Joura. 
Duke of Ancaster having died seised of the offiee of great cham- 302! 
berlain of England, leaving Lady Willoughby de Eresby and 
Lady Charlotte Bertie his sisters and coh^resses ; does the said 
office belong to the eldest alone, or to both : or in either case is 
the husband of the eldest entitled to execute the said office^ or 
may both sisters execute it by deputy ; and how must such de^ 
puty be appointed ? Or does it devolve ujx>n the King to name 
a proper person to execute the office, during the incapacity of 
the heir?'' 

The judges delivered their unanimous opinion, — '' That the 
office belonged to both sisters ; that the husband of the eldest 
was not of right entitled to execute the said office. That both 
sisters might execute it by deputy, to be appointed by them ; 
such deputy not being of a degree inferior to a knight, and to 
be approved of by his Majesty.'' — ^The Lords certified accord- 
ingly ; and Mr. Burrell, being created a knight, was appointed 
deputy. 

69. A deputy is accountable to his principal for the fees and Godolphinv. 
emoluments of the office. And in a case in 3 Ann. it was said e Mod. 234. 
by the Court of King's Bench, that if one reserve a sum certain, ^f '13^ *'^' 
upon a deputation out of the profits or ftes of an office, he only ^fra. 
reserves part of that which was wholly his before; for though 

by making a deputy, the whole power of the principal is in the 

deputy, yet the fees or profits do not pass, and the deputy has 

no vight to them. Then if he makes a deputy, reserving a sun Garforth v. 

certain, part of the profits, and the Test to the deputy^ he may Black. R. 327. 

well do it, for it is but reserving part of what was wholly his. 

70. [Where an office of justice or profit is hM in trust, the 
acts of a majority of the eesiuU que trust may bind the rest. 

7L In the case of Younger and Welham (Trinity T. 171 1) it Ld.Coichester*s 
appears that the office of register of the Prerogative Court was i8o.'iii ootii. ' 
assigned upon trust for four cesiuis que trust ; the trustees cove^ 
nanting not to appoint any officer, &c. without the direction of 
cestuis que trust One Norris was made assistant without the 
privity of three of the cesiuis que trust, but with the consent 
of the fourth. Norris was enjoined not to act any longer. It 
was urged by Peere Williams that all the cestuis que trust ought 
to agree in nominating, or else nobody could be nominated ; and 
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the rather because the place was within the statute, and, there- 
fore, could not be sold, or the nomination any profit ; but in case 
of profit he allowed a majority should bind. Lord Keeper 
Harcourt. Shall the three lose their right because a fourth will 
not agree ? a majority is suflicient.] 
Whatoatbs,&c. 72. With respect to the oaths required to be taken, and the 

ceremonies to be performed, as qualifications for holding offices ; 
it is enacted by the stat. 13 Cha. 2. c. 1. s. 12., that no person 
shall be chosen to any office of magistracy, place of trust, or 
or other employment, relating to the government of any city, 
corporation, borough, cinque port, or other port town, who shall 
not have received the sacrament according to the rights of the 
church of England withing one year next before such election ; 
and that every person so placed or elected shall take the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy. 

73. By the stat 25 Cha. 2. c. 2. commonly called the test act, 
it is enacted, that every person who shall bear any office civil 
or military, by reason of any patent or grant from his Majesty, 
must take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy and test ; and 
receive the sacrament within three months : in case of neglect, 
he shall be disabled to hold the said offices, Sec. and forfeit 
600/. 

2Bflrn.& Cress. ^n act is passed regularly every year to indemnify persons 

holding offices, who have neglected to qualify themselves ac- 
cording to the provisions of this statute. 

74. By the stat 6 Geo. 1. c. 6., it is enacted, that all persons 
in the actual possession of any office, that are required by the 

Crawford v. test act (a) to take the sacrament, 8cc., shall be confirmed to 
R. 1013. ' their respective offices, and none of their acts be questioned, 
4!c.*i7! 8^ 8.^ notwithstanding their omission to take thesacrament ; nor shall 

they be removed, or otherwise prosecuted, for or by reason of such 
omission, unless such person be removed, or such prosecution 
commenced, within six months after the election. 

75. The intention of the test act was to exclude persons who 
were not of the church of England from all offices which concern 
the government: and is to be considered prohibitory on the 



(a) [The statute 9 Geo. 4. c. 17. repeals so much of statutes 13 Car. 2. st. 2. c. 1. ; 
25 Car. 2. c. 2. ; 16 Geo. 2. c. 30. as imposes the necessity of receiving the sacrament 
•f the Lord's Supper as a qualification for certain offices and employments.] 
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electors, quoad such persons* A dissenter being therefore in- 
eligible to such offices, cannot be fined for refusing to accept of 
them. 

76. The corporation of the city of London, by a bye law, im- Harrison v. 
posed a fine of 600L upon every person who, being elected, piri. Ca.465. 
should refuse to serve the office of sheriff. The chamberlain of w»^™ot 130. 
London levied debt on a person named Evans, for the penalty of 

his refusal to serve the office of sheriff; who pleaded the statute 
13 Cha. 2., averring that he was a Protestant Dissenter, within 
the toleration act, of scrupulous conscience, and therefore had not 
received the sacrament. The plaintiff replied, urging the 6 Oeo. Ante, s. 74. 
1. which confirms members of corporations in their respective 
offices, though they have not received the sacrament. To this 
the defendant demurred: and judgment was given in favour of 
the city ; but reversed by a special commission ; and the reversal 
affirmed by the House of Lords. 

77. [In the recent case of Rex v. Bower it was decided that i Barn. & Cress, 
the mere payment of a fine for not serving an office does not ^ r.^842. 
operate to discharge the party paying it, from the obligation to 

serve where the bye-law does not declare that such fine shall be 
in lieu of service*] 

78. It is enacted by the stat. 5 8c 6 Edw. 6. c. 16. that all statutes a|ainst 
persons who shall sell any offices, shall lose and forfeit all their [^g offio^. ^^' 
right, interest, and estate, in such offices, and in the gift and ^q^ 3 
nomination thereof. And that all persons who shall purchase c. 126. 

such offices shall be disabled from occupying or enjoying the 
same ; and that all such bargains shall be void, with a proviso 
that all acts of persons offending against this statute, done 
before they are removed from their offices, shall be good and 
valid. 

79. This statute extends to ecclesiastical, as well as to 3 lost. 148. 
temporal offices, which concern the administration and execution 

of justice. Thus it was resolved, in the case of Doctor Trevor, 
chancellor of a bishop in Wales, that both the office of chan- 
cellor, and that of register, of a bishop, were within the statute; 
because they concerned the administration of justice. Croke Trevor's case. 

nt . Ill,,, , , CrcJac. 269. 

m his report of that case says, it was held that although such 
offices concerned matters principally pro salute animarum, yet 
they also concerned matters about matrimony, and legitimacy, 
which touched the inheritance of the subjects. 
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Woodward v. 80. The oflGice of archdeacon's regisler is within the statute ; 

Foxc.3Uv.289. , ^, , , i • i . . <• 

2 Vent. 187. and though the persons to whom the sale and grant was made 
wuiei R. 671. jj^^ yg^ ^^ archdeacon selling such office is disabled by this 

statute firom making any other grant thereof; and the king shall 
have the nomination. 

81. The office of cofferer of the King's household is within this 

statute ; so that if a person purchases that office^ he becomes 

thereby disabled from enjoying it. 

lDpm'> case, 82. Sir R. Vefnon being cofferer of the King's house, sold the 

Cro. Jac. 386. Same foT a certain sum of money, to Sir A. Ingram ; and agreed 

to surrender it to the King, to the intent that a grant might be 
made <tf it to Sir A. Ingram. The surrender was accordingly 
made, and Sir A. I. was admitted. It was resolved by Lord 
Chancellor Egerton, the Chief Justice, and others, to whom the 
King referred the same, that this sale was void by the statute ; 
that Sir Arthur was disabled to h<dd the office ; and that the 
King could not, by a nm obiiante, dispense with this act, so as 
to enable Sir ArAur to enjoy the office at any time ; even by a 
new grant upon a subsequent vacancy. 
Hugging V. 33^ ii ^3g resolved, in a modem case, that a contract with the 

Bambndge, 

WiUea 241. warden of the Fleet prison, who held only for Ufe, under the 

Crown, that for a sum of money he should surrender the office 
to the King, to the intent that he should procure from the King a 
grant of the office to the purchaser, was void by the statute 5 & 
6 Edw. 6., though that office had been and might be granted to 
a subject in fee ; and that a bond given to secure the payment 
of such consideration money could not be enforced in a court of 
law. 

La^ng v.Paioe, 84. In another case it was held, that a bond given by any of 

^ ' the officers mentioned in the statute 5 & 6 Edw. 6., for securing 

all the profits of an office to the person appointing, was void by 

Law V. Law, that statute. So was a bond given by such an officer, to sur- 
render the office, whenever the person appointing chose. 

1 Back. 541. 85. [In ex parte Cossens, In re Worrall, it was decided that 

the office of Town Clerk of Bristol being connected with the ad- 
ministration of justice, was not saleable.] 
DS"caIdonel ®^* ^^ agreement by a deputy, to pay his principal half the 

2 Saik. 466. ' profits of the office, is not within the statute, because it is 
Tudwf id? "' not to pay him a sum in gross, but only a part of the pro- 
C^^ii,^^' fits; which must be sued for in the principars name, for 
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they all belong to him ; though a share is to be allowed out of 

them to the deputy for his trouble. But where ah auditor of Papons w. 

* '' Thompson, 

Wales appointed a deputy ; and it was agreed between them i h. bi. 322. 
that the deputy should receive all the fees, 8cc. and pay the 
principal a certain sum of 200/. per annum, this was held 
▼oid. {a) 

87. [And as a public office relating to the administration of 
justice cannot be sold; so neither can its profits and emolu- 
ments be assigned as a security for the debts of the officer. 

88. Thus in the recent case of Palmer v Bate, the Clerk of ^Bro. & B. 
the Peace for the City and Liberty of Westminster, which office 

he held for life, assigned the emoluments and profits of the office 
to two trustees upon trust thereout to pay the salary of the de- 
puty, the expences of the office and of the trust, and in the next 
place for securing certain debts, and to pay the surplus to the 
assignor. The Court of C. B. upon a case sent by Sir John 
Leach, V. C, decided that the assignment was invalid.] 

89. By the fourth section of this statute it is provided, that it What offices 
shall not extend to any offices whereof any person shall b^ seised this statute. 
of an estate of inheritance, nor to any office of parkership, or of ^*"^ *^ " 
the keeping of any park, house, manor, garden, chase, or forest. 

And by the seventh section it is provided, that this act shall not 
be prejudicial to the Chief Justices of the King*s Bench and 
Common Pleas, or to any of the justices of assise, touching or 
concerning any offices to be given or granted by them. 

90. The offices of the sixty clerks in Chancery are not within 

this statute, nor the office of bailiff of a hundred; for it is not Godboit*s case^ 

an oflBce of trust, nor does it concern the administration of 

justice. 

91. This statute does not extend to commissions in the army. PrecinCha. 

199. 

And it was formerly held, that the office of purser of a ship of svmonds v. 
war was not within it. But Lord Mansfield has said, that if 2Vera!308. 
the Lords of the Admiralty were to take money for their warrant ^ Burr. 2^8. 
to appoint a person to be purser, it would be criminal in the cor- vide stat. 

^ 1 J 4,^ 19Geo.3.c.l2. 

mpter and corrupted. 

92. fNeither is the office of a private Secretary within the 2Brod.&Btng. 

fi7R in note 

statute of Edw. 6. In Harrington v Kloprogge, the defendant was s. c. 2 Chitty's 
private secretary to Lord Holdemesse, and agreed to assign, by ftfi*/^5^'"** 

(a) [See alflo Waldo v. Martin, 4 Barn. & Cress. 319. GieriUe v. Atkins, 9 ib. 462. 
Palmer v. Vaughan, 3 Swan. 173.] 
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way of indemnity, to the plaintifT^ the profits and emoluments of 
his place ; and that whenever he should become possessed of any 
other office of trust, commission, place, or pension, whatsoever, he 
would assign such office, Sec. to the plaintiff, who was to take the 
whole profits. It was contended that the agreement was void for 
the purpose of assigning all offices, 8cc. and that offices of trust 
could not be legally assigned. Lord Mansfield over-ruled the 
objection, observing, that the agreement was for the assignment 
of all offices which might legally be assigned. The profits aris- 
ing from the office of private secretary to Lord Holdemesse might 
be assigned, and as to all others, they were not within the pre- 
sent case.] 

93. By the statute 49 Geo. 3. c. 12. it is enacted, that all the 
provisions of the stat. 5 & 6 Edw. 6. shall be extended to Scot- 
land and Ireland. And that when the interest of any person 
shall be forfeited under that act, or this act, the right of such 
appointment shall immediately vest in and belong to the Crown. 

94. As the provisions of this statute do not extend to all the 
cases within the mischief which it was intended to prevent, 
courts of equity have frequently interposed ; for though penal 
laws are not to be extended, as to penalties and punishments, 
yet if there be a public mischief, and a court of equity sees pri- 
vate contracts made to elude laws enacted for the public good, 
it will interpose. 

95. A person gave a sum of money to another for procuring 
him a commission in the marines. Lord Henley decreed the bar- 
gain void ; and said — ** 1 lay down this rule, that if a man sells 
his interest, to procure a permanent office of trust or service 
under government, it is a contract of turpitude ; it is acting 
against the constitution, by which the government ought to be 
served by fit and able persons, recommended by the proper offi- 
cers of the Crown, for their abilities, and with purity.'' 

96. Lord Rochefort being groom of the stole to his Majesty, 
and having the right of recommending pages of the presence, 
treated with the plaintiff's testator, to recommend him upon a 
vacancy, on condition that he should grant two annuities to par- 
ticular persons. An action being brought on the bonds securing 
these annuities by the defendant's testator, for the arrears of the 
annuity, the plaintiffs filed their bill for an injunction. The de- 
fendants had demurred, and the demurrer had been over-ruled. 
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Upon a motion to continue the injunction, upon the merits, the 
answer being put in, it was argued on the part of the plaintiffs, 
that the bonds were pro turpi causa ; that Lord Rochfort having 
a confidence placed in hioi by the King, had abused that confi- 
dence by selling his recommendation ; and that upon the public 
policy of the law, such an agreement ought not to stand. On 
the other hand it was argued, that it was allowed this was not 
an office within the statute of Edward 6 ; that it was merely 
an office respecting the King's private, not his public charac- 
ter ; and if it was turpis contractus^ that might have been 
pleaded at law. 

Lord Thurlow expressed his doubts whether it might not have 
been brought upon the record at law by a plea, and made a de- 
fence there to the action : but thought that not a sufficient reason 
to prevent his interposition ; the courts of law never having de- 
termined that it could be so brought there as a defence ; admit- 
ting that it was not within the statute of Edward 6., but treating 
it as a matter of public policy, and similar to marriage brocage 
bonds, where, though the parties are private persons, the prac- 
tice is publicly detrimental. He ordered the injunction to be Hartwelir;. 
continued till the hearing; afterwards, upon the hearing, he or- ^^s^^ii. 
dered it to be perpetual. 

97. [By the statute 6 Geo. 4. cc. 82 and 83. the sale of offices 
in the Courts of King's Bench and Common Pleas in England 
is abolished.] 

98. Offices may be lost by forfeiture, by acceptance of an- How offices 
other office incompatible with that which the person already ™^^ ^^' 
holds, or by the destruction of the principal office, or the deter- 
mination of the thing to which the office was annexed. 

99. Offices of every kind are not only subject to forfeiture for By forfeiture, 
treason or felony i^ like other real property, but it is also a general 

role, that if a person having an office does any thing contrary to 
the nature and duty of it, or refuses to perform the services an- Litt.s.378. 
nexed to it, the office is forfeited ; for in the grant of every office, gjg"' ^ ^^^' 
there is a condition implied, that the grantee shall execute it 
faithfully and diligently. 

100. It was said in Lord Shrewsbury's case, that '' there are 9Rep.d0a. 
three causes of forfeiture or seizure of offices, for matter of fact, 

as for abusing, not using, or refusing. Abusing or misusing ; as 
if the marshal or other gaoler suffer voluntary escapes, it is a 

VOL. 111. I 
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forfeiture of their offices. So if a forester or park-keeper fell and 
cut dowa wood, unless for necessary brush, it is a forfeiture of 
their offices ; for destruction of vert is destruction of yeaison. 
As to non-user (a), there is a difference: when the office concerns 
the administration of justice, or the commonwealth, and the offi- 
cer ex officio jox of necessity, ought to attend without any demand 
or request, there the non-user or non-attendance in court is a 
forfeiture. As the office of chamberlain in the Exchequer, pro- 
thonotary, &c. in the Common Pleas, &c. ; for the attendance of 
these and the like officers is of necessity, for the administration 
of justice. So the attendance of the clerk of the market is of 
necessity for the common wealth : so of holding the sheriff's 
toum. But when the officer ought not to attend or exercise his 
office, but on demand or request to be made by him to whom he 
is officer, there, non-user or non-attendance is no cause of for- 
feiture, without demand or request made. But when the office 
concerns any man's private property, and the officer ought, ex 
officio, to attend his office without request, there the non-user or 
non-attendance is no cause of forfeiture ; unless the non-user or 
non-attendance is cause of prejudice or damage to him whose 
officer he is, in something which concerns his charge. As if a 
parker, or cu8to$ parci, does not attend one or two days, and 
within these days no prejudice or damage happens, it is no for- 
feiture : but if, by reason of his absence, persons unknown kill 
any deer, it is a forfeiture of his office. As to refusal, it is to be 
known, that in all cases when an officer is bound upon request 
to exercise his office, if he do it not upon request, it is a forfeiture. 
As if the steward of a manor is requested by the lord to bold a 
court, which he does not,4t is a forfeiture.^' 
Vaux ». Jef- 101 . A filazer of the Court of Common Pleas was absent from 

feren. Dyer 

114 b. his office during two years, and farmed it from year to year, 

without leave of the Court, for which he was discharged, and 
no record of the discharge was entered on the roll. Upon his 
bringing an assise, this was held a good discharge. 

7 Rep. 34 b. 102. If a tenant in tail of an office commits a forfeiture, 

it shall bind the issue by force of the condition fatiti annexed 
by law to such estate. But if an officer for life commits 

(a) [Whether Don-user U a cause of forfeiture of a public office, in general 
depends on the nature of the office, the time of non-user, and several ctrcunstiLnoes. 
S'V^i. JuQ. 6. per Sir Dadley Ryder, Lord C. J.] 
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a forfeiture, this shall not affect the person entitled to the in* 
beritance. 

103. If the depaty of an office in fee does any act by which the Bro. Ab. Tiu 
office is forfeited, the inheritance of the office is thereby lost. ^^^' ^ * 
But if a person ha?ing an office of inheritance, leases it for life, 2 Lev.7i. 
and the lessee commits a forfeiture, this shall not operate as a 
forfeiture of the inheritance. 

104. It has been held in some cases, that where there are two Bro. Ab.Tit. 
joint officers, the forfeiture of one is a forfeiture of the other ; » P • • 
for both are one and the same officer, and the office is entire. It 

has, however, been determined, that where an office is granted 
to two, and one of them is attainted of treason, the other shall not 
forfeit. 

105. Sir E. Nevill, and Henry Nevill his son, were keepers of Neriirscaae, 

Plowda 378. 

Alyngton Park, with a certain fee, during their lives, and the life 
of the longest liver of them. Sir E. Nevill was attainted of trea- 
son. The question was, whether the King should have the 
office by the attainder. Resolved, that being only an office of 
skill and confidence, the same was not forfeited to the King ; but 
that the survivor should hold the same during his life. 

106. Where an ecclesiastical office is forfeited, the benefit of Woodward «. 
it goes to the King, as supreme ordinary. And where a principal Ante! s. 80. 
officer is authorized to appoint inferior officers under him, if such 2 Vem. 174. 
inferior officers commit a forfeiture, the superior officer shall take 
advantage thereof. 

107. A person may lose an office by the acceptance of another Bv aoceptaoce 
office, incompatible with that which he already holds. And all patible office, 
offices are incompatible and inconsistent where they interfere g *'* 
with each other, for that circumstance creates a presumption that 

they cannot be both executed with due impartiality. 

108. Thus where a forester by patent for life, having been 4 Inst. 310. 
made justice in eyre of the same forest, hac vice, the forestership 

was held to become void ; for these offices were incompatible, be- 
cause the forester was under the correction of the justice in eyre, 
and he could not correct himself. 

109. Upon a mandamus to restore a person to the office of Vemor^.Mayof 

, ; , lit. ft » of Sandwich, 

town clerk, it was returned, that he was elected mayor, and sid. 305. mu- 
fiwom, therefore they chose another town clerk. The court was ^r!^T. R.*8i/ 
strongly of opinion that tke offices were incompatible, because of '^\^ ^700 °* 
the subordination. 

1 2 
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By the destruc^ 
tion of the 
principal. 



Howard's case, 
Cro. Car» 59. 



Suspension. 



3 Swan. 178. 
note from Lord 
Nottingham's 
MSS. 
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110. An incidental office may be lost by the destruction of the 
principal office, or the determination of the thing to which the 
office was annexed. 

111. King James, by his letters patent under the great seal, 
granted officium custodis of a park to Sir Charles Howard, ha- 
bendum to him for life. All the justices and barons agreed, that 
the park being dissolved, the office was determined; for the 
office being only an accessary, must follow the fate of the prin- 
cipal. It was also said, that if a person grants the office of 
steward of a manor, with all profits of courts, &c. and the manor 
is afterwards destroyed, the office of steward, together with the 
casual profits annexed to it, is determined. 

112. In the above case, an annual fee of 40/. had been given 
to the parker, issuing out of the king's n^ianors in the county of 
SuiTcy ; and a question arose, whether that was determined by 
destruction of the park. Walter, Ch. B. held that it was : but 
all the other justices and barons dissented from him, because the 
annual fee was granted by a distinct clause, and not out of the 
park ; and although the office was determined, yet because it 
was not by the act or default of the grantee himself, but by the 
act of the grantor only, they conceived the grantee should enjoy 
the annuity. 

• 113. [The King in the exercise of his prerogative may by let- 
ters patent suspend a public officer, though the office be granted 
for life. And after suspension the officer is entitled to receive 
the salary, but not to exercise the functions of the office. 

114. Slingsby, the master of the mint, in the 32 Car. 2. 1680, 
upon examinarion before the lords commissioners of the Treasury 
being found guilty of several misdemeanors, was ordered to be 
suspended from his place, and the patent of suspension coming 
to be sealed, he put in a caveat contending that he could not be 
removed without an inquisition finding a forfeiture or a scire 
facias ; and that he could not be suspended, his salary arising by 
the profits, and he also having casual profits that arose by the 
exercise of his place, such as ISd. for every pound weight of 
silver that is coined, and 75. for every pound of gold, besides 
other privileges. The Court took a distinction between what 
was properly Slingsby's office as master of. the Mint, and that 
which waJs a collateral contract by indenture between him and 
the King'. To his office strictly and properly, there belonged 
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nothing but a mere salary, which must and ought to be continued 
to him notwithstanding his suspension ; but his service in that 
office the King was not obliged to use, unless he pleased ; and, 
therefore he might discharge him in the exercise of it, paying 
him his salary ; but the profits and perquisites arising from the 
contract with the King, he was not entitled to upon the determi- 
nation of the contract. The patent was directed to be sealed 
accordingly. 

115. Although as stated in a former section that the statute Officer's half- 
of 5 & 6 Edward 6 does not extend to commissions in the army, abfe.°°!9]L^** 
yet upon principles of public policy the courts have repeatedly ? u'***'5?^™ 
decided that an assignment by an officer in the army or navy of his 3 Bos. & Pui. 
full or half pay is invalid. Neither if he becomes bankrupt will it 

pass to the assignees for the benefit of his creditors. Emolu- Fiartyv.od- 

liitn 1 T" "R 

ments of this sort, as Lord Kenyon observes, being granted for esi] 
the dignity of the state, and for the decent support of those stuart».°^' 
persons who are engaged in its service: and that it might as J^JSj^®!*. 
well be contended that the salaries of the judges, which are l Ball. &Bea. 
granted to support the dignity of the state and the administra- v. Fallon, ^^ 
tion of justice, may be assigned. Neither can an officer in the ^* ^ ^'*** ^^^* 
army pledge or mortgage his commission. 

116. But pay which is actually due, as well as pensions for 3T. K. 683. 
past services may be aliened ; but pensions for supporting the ^^°' ' 
grantee in the performance of future duties are inalienable. 

1 17. We conclude the present subject by adverting to the 
statute 45 Geo. 3. c. 72. s. 92. which prescribes a particular 
form of letter of attorney for receiving the prize money of petty 
officers, seamen, marines, and soldiers. The recent case of 
Wellard v. Moss has decided that a party acting as boatswain i Bing. 134. 

, • ^ ^ 1 i- /r* C ' ^^^ 8^ Pill V. 

under an appointment by a commanding omcer on a foreign Taylor, ii Ease, 

station, under the provisions of 49 Geo. 3. c. 108. s. 16. was not ^^^* 

a petty officer within the former act, and, therefore entitled to 

assiorn his prize money without regard to the restrictions thereby 

imposed. The statute 49 Geo. 3. authorizes commanding officers 

on foreign stations to appoint officers to vacancies, and the above 

case decides that the party acting under the above appointment 

was to be considered legally as a boatswain, who is above the 

rank of a petty officer.] 
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The dignities or titles of honour which now exist in England 
derive their origin from the feudal institutions, and were first in- 
troduced here by the Normans. All the feudal writers agree 
that where a tract of land was granted by a sovereign prince to 
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one of bis followers, to be held immediately of himself by mili- 
tary or other honourable servicesy with a jurisdiction, it was 
called Sifeudum nobile, and conferred nobility on the person to 
whom it was granted. Where a title of honour was annexed to 
VL feodum nobUe, it was called a feudum digmiatU. And all feu- 
dal sovereigns claimed and exercised the right of erecting a par- 
ticular tract of land into n feudum dignUatk^ by annexing to it a 
dignity or title of honour. 

2. Thus it is said in the lAber Feudorum — Qui a prindpe de 
ducaiu aHquo invettitus est, dux iolito more vacatur. Qui vero de 
nutrchii, marchio didtur. Qui vero de aliquo comitaiu investitus 
at comes appeUalur, From which it appears that feudal digni- 
ties were those of duke» marquis, and earl ; and were not mere 
personal distinctions, but annexed to lands. 

3. In Normandy the dignities of earl and baron were well 
known at the time of the Conquest ; and were strictly feudal, 
being annexed to lands. Thus we read in the Grand Coustumier 
of Normandy, c. 34. Unde notandum est quod quadam suntfeuda 
capitalia, quadam subposita, Capitalia sunt qua in capite tenentur, 
ut comitatuSf baronii^f et feuda loriae. And it appears from the 
&3d chapter of the same book, that the nobility of Normandy 
had a jurisdiction over their vassals. Milites autem et Ubere te- 
tientes qui habent comiiatus vel baronias, vel dignitates aUasfeodaks, 
velfeoda fortes, vel francos serg^nterias, vel alia franca feoda ac 
libera, habeant curias suas de suis residentibus, in simplidbus quere* 
lis, levibus et grosds mobiHum et hmreditatum^ et de kUrodnio, licet 
per duellum habeant terminari. 

4. There was a species of fief noble in Normandy called an 
honour, to which a dignity was always annexed ; and in Du- 
chesne's Collection of Norman Historians there is a list of the 
great fiefs in Normandy, in which mention is made of several 
honours. 

5. Upon the establishment of the Normads in England, the Engiuh Nobi- 
Conqueror conferred the estates of such of the Saxon thanes, as ^^^* 

had fallen in the battle of Hastings, on his principal followers as 

strict feuds ; to be held immediately of himself, by fealty, ho- Diuert. c 2. 

mage, and military or other honourable services. These were 

feuda nobiHa ; the persons to whom they were given became by 

such grants English uoUes ; and when about the 20th year of 

William's reign, the tenure of all the lands in England was de- 
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clared to be feudal, those who held immediately of the Crown 
by military or other honourable seryices, constituted the nobility, 
or first class of persons in the kingdom. 

and Parii 'm nt ^' ^^ ^'® period the feudal law was fully established in all 

the kingdoms of Europe. William held the duchy of Normandy 
of the Crown of France as a strict feud ; and the only ideas of 
government which he or his followers could entertain must have 

^1^2' ^^\q' ^^^ purely feudal. Now it was an universal principle of that 

polity, that the lord should hold a court for the administration 
of justice, and the government of the seigniory, which was com-- 
posed of himself and his vassals, who were bound by their te- 
nure to attend, and assist him with their advice. 

^^ox,^TQ\i. 7. In conformity with this principle we find that the first 

monarchs of the Norman line held a great court in their palaces 
at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide : which was attended by 
all their immediate vassals, and was called Curia Regis. These 
were so regular, as to be called by the old historians curia de 
more, or curia regis de more coadunata, for which no summons 
was necessary : if the King wanted to consult his barons at any 
other time, he used to send them a summons to attend him on a 
particular day. These latter councils are called by Eadmerus eo»- 
ventus principum ex pracepto Regis: to distinguish them from 
the former regular meetings, at the three great festivals. 

Robertaon's 8. The power of feudal sovereigns over their vassals was ex- 

V. Vol. 1. 43. tremely limited ; they had no right to demand any services or 

duties but those which were expressly reserved upon the investi* 
ture of the feud ; therefore as to all things extra-feudal, the par- 
ticular consent of the vassals was necessary. Hence arose the 
practice of summoning them to the lord's court, to procure their 
consent to such new measures as the sovereign might wish to 
adopt ; but particularly to obtain their concurrence in any new 
tax or imposition ; which gave rise to those general assemblies 
that upon the continent were called states-general, and in Eng- 
land parliaments. 

9. The curia Regis was therefore the original of our parlia- 
ments ; though in process of time the general meetings of all the 
barons, when called together by a summons from the king, ac- 
quired the names of magnum consilium and commune consilium 
regni ; and the appellation of curia Regis was only applied to 
that constant and permanent court which was held in the King's 
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palace for the administration of justice, and the management of 
the King's revenue. 

10. The duty of attending the curia Begis conferred a species Craig, Lib. 2. 
of dignity on those who were bound to it, by which they came spcim.'*GloM. 
to be considered as a distinct and superior class of persons. '^^ ^*'^* 
They were called peers from the word pares, which in the feudal 

law denoted persons holding of the same lord, under the same 
tenure, laws, and customs, and with equal powers ; for in that 
system, the tenants of every lord who met together in his court, 
to determine the disputes arising within his seigniory, were 
called pares curia, 

11. In conformity with those feudal principles which have 
been stated in the preceding Sections^ we find that during the 
reign of William I. and that of his sons, and even down to the 
end of the time of King Henry III., every person who held his 
lands immediately of the Crown, as an earldom or barony, or by 
the service of one or more knights, was a member of the magnum 
consUhim or parliament. 

12. Mr. Selden has produced such proofs of this fact, during Tit. of Hon. 
the reigns of William Rufus and Henry I., as might be expected 

from the paucity of materials relating to that period. As to the 
reign of King Henry II. he says, — ** To the parliament of Nor- 
thampton also, or the magnum consilium^ as Roger of Hoveden 
and others call it, held in October, 11th year of Henry II. or 
1165r, all that were tenants in chief were summoned. Castro 
Northamptonia, (saith an ancient writer of the life of Thomas 
Becket, archbishop of Canterbury, speaking of the King) solenne 
statuens celebrare consilium, omnes qui de Rege tenebant in capite, 
mandari fecit. *^ 

13. In the reign of King John, we have the unanswerable evi- 
dence of Magna Charta to this fact ; for in that celebrated sta- 
tute, there is an express stipulation to summon to the commune 
consilium regni, not only all the earls and barons, but also all the 
King's tenants in capite. Omnes illos qui de nobis tenent in capite. c. 14. 

14. The persons who held their lands immediately of the Con- 
queror are all enumerated in Domesday, and in the appendix to 
Doctor Brady's Introduction to the History of England : they do 
not exceed seven hundred, several of whom held in socage. 

These possessed all the lands in the kingdom, except what be- i inst. 108. 
longed to the church, and to the Crown. 
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fianmci tyom 15. In the reigo of King John an alteration of great import- 

ance took place in the nghts of the barons and tenants tit capiie; 
for only the principal barons, or barones majartM, were summoned 
to attend parliament by particular writs from the King ; and the 
rest, who acquired the appellation of barones minares, were called 
by one general summons, from the sheriffs of their respective 
counties. 

This practice was recognized and legally established by the 
Magna Charta of King John, c. 14., by which it was declared^ 
that parliament should in future be summoned in that manner. 
— Et ad habendum commune consilium regni de auxilio assidendo, 
ahier quam in trihus casibus pradictis^ vel de scutagio assidendo, 
summoneri faciemus archiepiscopos, episcopos, abbates, comites, et 
mqjores barones, sigillatim per liieras nostras, et pnttereajaciemus 
summoneri in generali per vice-comites nosiros omnes illos qui de 
nobis tenent in capite, i^c. 
Idem c. 5. 8. 21. 16. Selden supposes that, in consequence of the quarrels be- 

twen King John and the barons^ several baronies had escheated 
to the Crown, either by attainder or otherwise; which were 
partly granted to others, and partly retained as rewards for those 
who should come over to the King. That several barons were 
also so decayed in their estates as not to be able to support their 
rank : and the ancient barons or barones majores, who retained 
their possessions, foreseeing that their dignity might be dimi- 
nished, if the new tenants in chief, or grantees of the escheated 
baronies, and the decayed barons, should remain equal to them ; 
procured a law in some of the parliaments preceding the Great 
Charter, by which they only in future should be styled barons ; 
and the rest tenants in chief only, or knights : but because their 
ancient name could not be wholly taken from them, therefore 
the addition of majores was given to the ancient and more pow- 
erful barons, and that of minores to the others. 
Neceisity of a 17. From this period the right of sitting in parliament appears 
mom. * to have been confined to those persons who were possessed of en- 
tire baronies. But in the reign of King Henry III. a still greater 
alteration took place in the rights of the barons : for whereas 
every tenant tit capite was, before that period, ipsofadOy a parlia- 
mentary baron, and entitled to be summoned, either by the king's 
writ, or by the sheriff; yet about that time some new law is said 
to have been made^ by which it was established that no person. 
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though possessed of a barony, should come to pariiamenti with- 
out being expressly summoned by the king's writ. 

18. This fact was first mentioned by Camden, who cites an Britannia, 

Introd 

ancient writer, without naming him, as his authority. Ilk entm^ 
(Hen. Ill,) ex satis antique scriptore loquor, post magnas pertur^ 
bationes et enormes vexationes inter ipsum Regem^ Simenem De 
Monteforti, et alios barones^ motas et stisceptaSf statuit et ordinavit, 
quod omnes illi comites et barones regni AnglitEy quibtis ipse Rex- 
dignatus est brema summonitionis dirigere, venirent ad parliament 
turn, et non alii ; nisi forte dominus Rex alia, vel similia brevia, eis 
dirigere voluisset. 

19. Selden appears to have given but little credit to this Id. c. 5.8.21. 
narration ; and says he never could discover who this ancient 

writer, cited by Camden, was : but thought that not long 
after the Great Charter of King John, some law was made that 
induced the utter exclusion of all tenants in chief from par- 
liament, beside the ancient and greater barons, and such others 
as the king should in like manner summon. 

20. With respect to the different orders, and names of digni- Names of dig- 
ties, the most ancient are those of baron and earl. Spelman says, ^^^^' 

the word baro was introduced here by the Normans. It was origi- 
nally synoninoous with homo : and a very learned French anti- Baluse Captu 
quary was of opinion, that all those persons to whom feuds were 
granted by kings and sovereign princes, were called barones et 
homines Regis^sive qui hominium regi debent. Selden says, that id. ». 17. 
in the extracts out of the inquisitions taken in the time of King 
John, the phrases of tenentes per baroniam et servitia mUitaria, 
and milites et barones tenentes in capite de Rege, are used for the 
same persons. In another place he observes that tenere de Rege id. s. 20. 
in capiie, habere possessiones sicut baroniam, and to be a baron 
with a right to sit with the rest of the barons, in councils, or 
courts of judgment, according to the laws of that time, were 
synonimous* And Spelman says, ^tx> Henrici secundi qmevis Gloss, voce Ba- 
tenura in capite habebatur pro tenura per baroniam. ^ 

21. Lord Coke has observed, that in ancient records, the 2 Inst. 6. 
barons included the whole nobility of England ; because regu- 
larly all noblemen were barons, though they had a higher dig- 
nity : and the great council of the nobility were all compre- 
hended under the nam^ of the council De Baronage* 

22. In consequence of the practice of subinfeudation, the 
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great lords called their immediate vassals barons ; particularly 
those who were earls palatine. Thus the earls of Chester had 
their barons ; the city of London and the cinque ports had also 
their barons : the parliamentary barons were therefore called 
barones Regis, or barones regni; in order to distinguish them 
from those inferior barons. 
Seld. Id.s.7. 23. The next name of dignity is comes, earl, which was also 

introduced here by the Normans. An idea formerly prevailed 
that the appellation comes arose from the circumstance of the 
earl's being comes et socius Jisco in percipiendis ; because gene- 
rally the earl had a third part of the profits arising from the 
pleas of the county : but Selden dissents from this opinion. 

24. The next name of dignity, in point of antiquity, and the 
first in rank; is that of dux, duke ; which originally signified 
the commander of an army, not only among the Romans, but 
also during the middle ages. 

25. The first creation of this title, as distinct from that of earl, 
for in elder times, Selden says, they were synonimous, was ia 
the eleventh year of King Edw. III. when that monarch created 
his eldest son, the Black Prince, being then earl of Chester, into 
the title of the duke of Cornwall. 

SeM.ld. 6.30. 26. As dux and duke was used in the description of earls, 

many ages before it became a distinct dignity of itself, so also 
that of marchio, or marquis, was sometimes used both for earls 
and barons ; but especially for those who were lords marchers, 
or governors of frontier provinces; from whence the word 
originated. 

27. The title of marquis, as distinct from other titles of honour, 
was unknown in England, until the beginning of the reign of 
King Richard II., who created Robert De Vere, then earl of 
Oxford, marquis of Dublin. 

28. The most modern title is that of viscount, which in point 
of rank is between that of earl and of baron. It was first intro- 
duced into England by King Henry VI., who created John lord 
Beaumont Viscount Beaumont, by lettei*s patent. 

Dignities by . 29. With respect to the various modes by which dignities may 

be created, it has been she^ that all dignities were. originally 
annexed to the possession of ^rtain castles and estates in land, 
and must have been created by a grant of those castles and 
estates. But as all the ancient grants of lauds are lost, there 



teoure. 
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exists no instance of the Crown's erecting an estate into a ba- 2 Inst. 9. 
rony or earldom, though Lord Coke admits that such was the 
ancient practice. 

30. There is great reason to believe, that for the first two 
centuries after the Conquest, every lord of a manor who held of 

the King in capite was deemed a baron, and his manor a barony. Dissert, c. 3. 
When the great lords had created inferior manors to be held of 
themselves, it is probable that those only who possessed what 
Bracton calls maneria capitalia were called barones mqjores, and 
retained the dignity of barons; while those who had only a 
manerium non capitale were called barones minor es. And the 
Crown having ceased to summon them to Parliament in the 
reign of King John, or that of his son, they lost the dignity, 
t<^ether with the appellation of barons, and became mere lords 
of manors. 

31. Every barony had a principal mansion or castle upon it, 

which was called the caput baronia ; it was so appropriated to Tit. 6. c. 3. 
the person entitled to the barony, that a widow was not dowable 
of it. And where a barony descended to daughters, the caput 2inst.i6. 
baronu^ was allotted to the eldest. 

32. It has been stated that every lord of a manor had a juris- Dissert.c.3. 
diction over his tenants. In the greater manors, this was in 
criminal as well as in civil cases. And Spelman thought a cri- Gloss, voce 
minal jurisdiction was the circumstance which constituted a 

barony ; for a civil jurisdiction was incident to every manor. 

33. It was essential to a barony that it should be held of the 2 Inst. 7. 
Crown in capite. And it is said in a tract, intituled, *' An in- 
quiry into the manner of creating Peers," supposed to have been 
written in 1719, by Mr. West, afterwards Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, " that although every barony was a tenure in capite^ yet 

every tenure in capite was not a barony. That since the term 
tenant in capite was equally applicable to all services, what dis- 
tinguished a baron from all other tenants in capite must have 
been the reservation of some particular services, which were im- 
plied in the words tenere per baroniam." There are some ^ ^"■*« 222 a. 

.... 11 1 1 11 1 • t 2 Rep. 89a. 

autbonties in our books, to shew that all the ancient baronies 6 73 a. 

were held by grand serjeanty ; and that the particular and i32.*i84. ' 
honorary service due for a barony was attendance in Parliament, ^'''^» ^' 
when summoned. 

34. In Glanville's time, the relief of a knight's fee was 100 L»b. 9.c.4. 



Bract 84 a. 
2 Inst. 7. 



Voce Honor. 
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shillings : but that of a baron was uncertain. It was after- 
wards declared by the Magna Charta of King John, c. 2. 
that the ancient relief of a baron, de baronia integra, was 
100 marks. 

35. A barony, was sometimes called an honour, as appears 
from the following passage in Spelman's Glossary. — Honor ab 
Anglo Normafinis dictum videtur uniuscujusque majoris haronis 

feodale patrimonium, seu baronia, Uii maximum plurimis gaudet 
(interdumfeodissedplerumque) tenementis consuetudinibus servitiiSf 
Sfc. Ita honor plurinia complectitiir maneria, plurimafeoda miluaria, 
plurima regalia yS^c. Dictus etiam hie oUm est beneficium seu feodum 
regale, tentusque semper a Rege in capiie. The proprietors of these 
baronial estates, or land baronies, were all entitled to sit in par- 
liament till the reign of Henry III., who made a law, which has 
been already stated, that no person should attend parliament 
without a writ of summons. And though it has been shewn 
that this law did not apply .to the great barons, yet probably the 
Crown frequently availed itself thereof, by omitting to summon 
some of the lesser barons, or those who acquired estates held 
per baroniam ; for some passages in our ancient records evince, 
that after the reign of Hen. III. all tenants per baroniam were 
not peers of parliament. 

36. It is stated in Matthew Paris, amu) 1070, that soon after 
the Conquest, the lands of the bishops and great abbots, which 
had been held before in frofJc-almoigne, were declared to be 
baronies ; by which the bishops and abbots were bound to attend 
the Cutia Regis, It is, however, probable that they did not 
willingly acquiesce in this alteration ; for when the immunities of 

Seld. Id. 8. 20. the church were so much restrained at Clarendon, it was ex- 
pressly enacted, that all ecclesiastics who held their lands of the 
King, should thereafter hold per baroniam, and attend the curia 
Regis, Archiepiscopi, episcopi, et umversit persona qui de Rege 
ienent in capite, habeant possessiones suas de Rege sicut baroniam: 
et inde respondeant justiciariis et ministris Regis ; et sequantur et 
faciant omnes consuetudines regias ; et sicut caferi barones, debeant 
interesse judiciis curia Regis cum baronibus: quousque perveniatur 
ad diminutionem membrorum, vel ad mortem, 

37. Lord Coke observes, that unless an ecclesiastical person 
held per baroniam, the King had no right to summon him to 
parliament ; consequently he was not bound to obey such sum- 



Spelm. Concil. 
I Inst. 70 b. 
' n. 297 a. 

4 Inst. 45. 



4 Inst. 44. 
Collins, 111. 
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mons : because quoad secularia, be is mortuus in lege, therefore 
not capable to have voice in parliament, unless he held per 
baroniam. And though such a prelate regular had been often 
called by writ, and had, de facto, had voice and place in par- 
hament, yet if tVi rei veritate he held not per baroniam, he 
ought to be discharged of that service, and to sit in parliament 
no more. 

38. The abbot of St. James, near Northampton, was sum- Seid. id. s. 24. 

.4 Inst. 94. 

moned to parliament by Kmg Edward II. : but, upon shewing 
that be did not hold of the Crown per baroniam, he was ex- 
cused. In the next reign, the abbot of Leicester obtained letters 
patent, reciting that he did not hold any lands per barotnam, 
per quod ad parliamenta seu consUia nostra venire teneaiur, and 
declaring that he and his successors should be for ever exonerated 
from coming to parliament. From which it may be inferred, that 
the particular service due for a tenure per baroniam was attend- 
ance on parliament when summoned. 

39. The dignity of earl was originally annexed to the posses- 
sion, either of au entire county, with jura regalia ; in which 

case the county became palatine, and the earl thereof had royal 4 inst. 204. 
jurisdiction, both civil and criminal, and royal seigniory ; as in 
the case of the earldom of Chester : or where the King created a 
person earl of a county with the third part of the profits of 
the pleas of such county court; or where the King granted 
a considerable tract of land to a person, to hold per servitium 
unius comtatus : in all which cases the earldom was held by 
tenure. 

40. An earldom, like a barony, was a feudal lordship, con- 
sisting of demesnes and services, held of the Crown in capite, with Seld. id. s. lo. 
a civil and criminal jurisdiction ; and it is declared by Magna 

Charta, c. 2. that the ancient relief of an earl, Je comitaiu integro, 
was a hundred pounds. 

41. The possessions of an earl were frequently called honours, 
as well as those of barons. When they came into the hands of 
the King by forfeiture or escheat, they were distinguished from 

the ancient possessions of the Crown, by the name of honores Mad. Exch. 
eomitum. So where a new earl was created of such a forfeited 2 Inst. s. * 
or escheated earldom, the possessions were usually granted to ^^^' ^^' *• *^' 
bim by the name of honor comitatus ; and in the charters of 
creation of earls, a clause was frequently inserted, enabling them 
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to hold all, or a part of their estates, and also their future 
acquisitions, sub comitati honore ; by which those lands became 
parcel of their earldoms. 

42. The dignity of duke was sdso originally annexed to the 
possession of lands ; for when King Edw. I. created the Black 
Prince Duke of Cornwall| he gave him a charter^ by which he 

Seld. Id. 1.28. granted to him the name and honour of Duke of Cornwall, the 

office of sheriff of Cornwall, together with several manors and 
franchises in Cornwall, and in other places, which are erected 
into a duchy. 

43. Dignities by tenure are saved by the stat. 12 Ch. 2. c. 24. 
8. 11. whereby it is declared, that nothing in that act ^* shall in- 
fringe or hurt any title of honour, feudal or other, by which any 
person had or might have a right to sit in the Lords House of 
Parliament, as to his or their title of honour, or sitting in parlia 
ment, and the privileges belonging to them as peers. 

Have sometimes 44. Dignities appear in some cases to have been expressly 
cuU<^manora, annexed to the possession of particular castles, manors. See., 
^^* and to have followed the descent of those castles and manors, &c. 

and to have gone to an heir male, when entitled to those castles, 
manors, &c. under an entail, in preference to the heir general. 

46. [It would appear from a recital in a patent under the great 
seal granted in the 22 Hen. 6. to John Talbot, son of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, who had married the heiress of the family of L'Isle, 
that the possessors of the manor of Kingston in Berkshire, had 
been by reason of such possession Barons or Lords of L'Isle, and 
by that name had place and seat in parliament from time imme- 
morial. The charter professes to confirm that right to John 
Talbot (he being then in possession of the manor) and to his 
heirs and assigns for ever, being lords of the said manor ; by 
which. Lord Coke says, he had a fee simple qualified in the dig- 
nity determinable by the alienation of the manor. 

A similar recital occurs in another patent 16 Edw. 4. which 
grants to Sir Edward Grey, the title and dignity of Baron L'Isle 
to hold to him and his heirs, by his wife Elizabeth, in right of 
whom he was seised of the said manor, and who was the grand- 
daughter and eldest coheir of John Talbot, first Viscount L'Isle. 

But the recitals in these charters are proved to be false by the 
evidence adduced before the committee of privileges on the 
petition of Sir John Shelley Sidney, claiming as eldest coheir of 
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the anciant Barony of L'Isle. The evidence alluded to proved 
that the manor of Kingetoa L'Isle was in the first year of the 
reign of Edw. III., after the death of Warine De L'Isle the 
grandfaUier of Warine, Lord De L'Isle, held of Robert De 
Insula by knight service and not of the crown in capite, which 
is essential to a barony by tenure. So also by an inquisition of 
the 34 Edw. 3. after the death of Gerard De L'Isle, and in the 6 
Rich* 2. on the death of Warine Lord De L'Isle, it appeared that 
at both those periods the manor of Kingston L'Isle was held of 
Robert De Insula by Knight service and not of the Crown in 
capite.] 

46. Upon the death of Thomas Lord Berkeley (a) in 6 Hen. 6. ^^^' ^^• 
it was found by inquisition, that the castle and manor of Berkeley 

were entailed by the grand-father of the deceased, by a fine 
levied in 23 Edw. 3., on himself and the heirs male of bis body ; 
and as the deceased left only a daughter, they descended on 
James de Berkeley, as cousin and next heir male to the deceased. 
Dugdale observes, that this James, by virtue of the said entail, 
enjoyed the castle and barony of Berkeley ; and was summoned 
to parliament in 9 Hen V. and to all the parliaments that were 
held in the time of King Henry VI. 

47. William Lord Berkeley having no children, by an in- 
denture in 3 Hen. 7. covenanted to assure the castle and manor id. 363. 
of Berkeley, for want of issue of his own body, unto King 
Henry 7. and the heirs male of his body, and for default of such 
issue, to his own right heirs ; and settled the same accordingly. 

In consideration of this, he obtained the office of earl marshal, 
and the dignity of a marquis, to himself and the heirs male of 
his body. This William Lord and Marquis of Berkeley dying 
without issue, and the castle and manor of Berkeley having 
thereby vested in the Crown, Maurice de Berkeley, the brother 
and heir of William, never had or enjoyed the barony of Berke- 
ley : bat having recovered several other estates belonging to the 
fanuly, be died in 22 Hen. 7. leaving issue Maurice his eldest 
6on, who was summoned to parliament in 14 Hen. 8. But he 

(a) [The case of the Barony of Berkeley, U fully stated in the Appendix to Mr. Nicholas'i 
Beport of the L'Isle Peerage Case, p. 318. 361. a claim by William Fitzarding Berke- 
ley, of Berkeley Castle, to the title of Baron Berkeley, as a baron by tenure, was re- 
emly diacosted before the Committee of Privileges in the House of Lords. He has 
since been created Baron Segrave.] 

VOL. III. K 
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had not the place of his ancestors, in regard that the castle of 
Berkeley, and those lordships belonging thereto, which originally 
were the body of that ancient barony then remained in the 
Crown by virtue of the entail : he therefore sat in parliament, 
merely as a new baron, in the lowest place, of which, says 
Dugdale, he had no joy, considering the eminency of his an* 
cestors, and the precedence which they ever had ; though in 
point of prudence he was necessitated to submit, being thereunto 
persuaded by his counsel. Upon the death, however, of King 
Edw. 6., who was the last heir male of King Henry 7., the re- 
version of Berkeley castle, and the other estates given to that 
King, fell into the possession of Henry de Berkeley, as right 
heir of William Lord and Marquis of Berkeley ; in conse- 
Joura.VoI. I. quence of which he was summoned to parliament in 4 Phil. 

and Mary, and was seated in the place of the ancient barons of 
Berkeley. 
Rot Pari. Vol. 48. It appears from the Rolls of Parliament, 11 and 12 
Dugd.Bar. Hen. 6. that John Lord Maltravers claimed to have place in 
s^ NichoUs's pai'listment as Earl of Arundel ; considering that his ancestors 
L'lsiePeerage q2lx\% of Arundel, as lords of the castle, honour, and lordship of 

case, Appa.361. . .1. • 

379. 1 Lords' Aruudel, had their place in parliament, time out of mind, by 
®P* ' ^* reason of the said castle, honour, and lordship, to which the 
said name and title of an earl had been annexed ;(a) and 
shewed that he was then seised of the said castle, honour, and 
lordship. The Duke of Norfolk, who was then a minor* pre- 
sented a petition, shewing that the said castle and dignity be- 
longed to him by inheritance. The counsel of Lord Maltravers 
exhibited his title to the castle of Arundel^ under a special entail. 
And after mature deliberation it was resolved, that Lord Maltra- 
vers was entitled to sit in parliament as Earl of Arundel, and in 
the ancient place of those earls. 

Rot. Pari. 49, It also appears from the Rolls of Parliament, 27 Hen. 6., 

Vol. V. 148. , r \* 1 iinA«« 

that in consequence of a dispute between the earls of Arundel 
Dugd. Bar.Vol. and Devon, respecting their precedence, the judges declared 

that the Earl of Arundel was seised of the castle, honour, and 
lordship of Arundel, whereto, the name, estate, and dignity of 
Earl of Arundel was, and time out of mind had been united 
and annexed ; and by that reason he bore and had that name, 

(a) [The accuracy of this allegatioo is questioned in the first Report of the Lords 
Committees on the dignity of a Peer, 432, et seq.] 
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and not by way of creation. Whereupon it was determined that 
the said Earl of Arundel should retain his pre-eminence, by rea- 
son of the said castle, honour, and lordship of Arundel, as wor- 
shipfuUy as any of his ancestors earls of Arundel, above the said 
Earl of Devon and his heirs. 

50. The castle and honour of Arundel descended to Henry Vincent on 
Fitzallan, who settled the same on his grandson, Philip Howard, "^ ' 
the eldest son of Thomas Duke of Norfolk, who was attainted of 
high treason, and beheaded in 1572. This Philip Howard, by 
reason of the possession of the castle and honour of Arundel, was 
summoned to parliament as Earl of Arundel in 23 Eliz., and 
appears by the Journals to have sat in the place of the ancient 
earls of Arundel. 

5K Sir Thomas Fane, having married Mary the only daugh- Barony of 
ter and heir of Henry Lord Abergavenny, claimed that barony in Coilmsjei. 
1634, and shewed that King Richard IL caused a writ of sum- ^^'^^tf'' 
mons to be directed to Sir William Beauchamp, to attend his L'lsle Peerage 

Case, Appd. 

parliament at York, where he appeared and sat as a baron. 387. etseq. 
That the said dignity descended to Edward Nevill, the father of theYorfs^^Com. 
the said Mary ; who, therefore, as his heir general, became en- °" ^ ^^^aie 
titled to the dignity. 

Edward Nevili, who was the nephew and heir male of the last 
Lord Abergavenny, claimed the dignity under the will of George 
Lord Bergavenny, made in 27 Hen. 8. ; by which he entailed the 
barony of Abergavenny, with all other his castles, lordships, ho- 
nours, &c. on himself and the heirs male of his body, remainder 
to Sir Edward Nevill and the heirs male of his body ; and de- 
duced his pedigree as heir male of the body of Sir Edward 
Nevill, to whom the estates so entailed had descended, by the 
failure of heirs male of George. 

The case was referred to, and argued in the House of Peers 
for seven days. Serjeant Dodderidge, who was counsel for Sir 
Edward Nevill, stated the question to be, whether the barony of 
Abergavenny, with the title and dignity, was descended unto 
the lady, being the daughter and heir of the last baron of Aber- 
gavenny ; or unto the special heir male, to whom the castle of 
Abergavenny, being anciently the head of the barony, was de- 
scended. Wherein two things were to be considered — First, 
whether within the realm of England there were any baronies by 
tenure ; and whether baronia sit digmtas annexa feudo ; viz. 

K 2 
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Wbether the beir maki ba^i^g tbe ctttUe bolden per baromiam, 
should have tl|0 title; or the heir general, who bad not the 
cattle? 

Seoondlyt Whether by former preoedento it might be shewn 
that this baroDy had been guided by the lawful descent of the 
castle of Abergavenny ; or whether the same had gone to the 
heirs general, saqdered from the castle ? 

Those who denied the existence of baronies by tenure object* 
ed — Firsts that if there were apy^ then the grantee of them must 
hold by the same tenure as the feoffor ; but that was per bar<^ 
viam ; and therefore if suoh grant were made to persons ignoble, 
they then would be noble, which was absurd. 

Secondly, It was evident that many manors, which in former 
times were bolden per baromam^ were then in the possession of 
mean persons, who never claimed the title of baron. 

Thirdly, That th^re were some ancient barons, who had sold 
their castles, and yet retained their dignities. 

To these objections the seijeant answered, first, that if a baron 
by tenure aliened without licence, he forfeited his estate, which 
was seized by the King ; and so the dignity was extinguished. 
If he aliened with licence, such alienation was made, either for 
the continuance of the dignity in his blood, by entailing it to 
Vide ColUbi. some branch of his family, or to a stranger. In the first case he 
Ante. mentioned several instances where the dignity was allowed to 

pass ; and be enjoyed by the alienee, particularly those of the 

earldoms of Warwick and Arundel, and the barony of Berkeley. 

In the second ease he mentioned several instances where the 

Infra, c. 2. alienee had borne the name and had the dignity of a baron, in 

respect of such barony so aliened ; and where such alienee had 
no dignity before, he had, in respect of that, been summoned to 
parliament, and enjoyed the dignity. 

To the soeomd objection he answered, It was true that ancient 
baronies were then in the hands of men ignoble : but the reasons 
were two4old, 1. Because they had been aliened by licence to 
them. 2. Because such manors had come to the Crown by way 
of reversion^ escheat, or forfeiture, and were granted again, re- 
serving other services. 

As to the thbd objection, that ancient barons had aliened 
their casdes, and atill retained their dignities, be answered, that 
such baronies were croaied by writ^ in which the persons sttm* 
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moned were named by the principal places of tbeir abode ; tkere- 
foie» though they bad aliened their castles or manorSi from 
which they were named, yet they retained their dignities. 

The Serjeant then proceeded to shew that the castle and manor 
of Abergavenny were originally granted to be holden per baro- 
uiams woe grand serjeanty : that the barony was a very large 
seignory, and had petty barons holding thereof; and that the 
tide and dignity had de facto gone with the castle. 

It is said in the Journals, — ** That the question seemed never- Vol. 2. 343. 
theless not so perfectly and exactly resolved, as might give clear 
and undoubted satisfaction to all the consciences or judgments 
of all the Lords, for the precise point of right ; and yet so much 
was shewn and alleged on each part, as in the opinion of the 
House (if it might stand with the King's good pleasure and 
grace,) made them both capable and worthy of honour. It was, 
therefore, moved, and so agreed, that information should be 
given unio the King's Majesty of all the proceedings of the said 
court in this matter; and that humble suit should be made ta 
bis Majesty from the lords for the ennobling of both parties, 
by way of restitution ; the one to the said barony of Berga- 
fenny, and the ancient place belonging to the same; and the 
other to the barony of Le Despencer." 

King James agreed to the proposal of the House : but never- 
theless required the Lords to proceed to determine upon which of 
the said candidates the dignity of the barony of Bergavenny 
shoald in their judgment be settled. The question was proposed 
by the Lord Chancellor, whether the heir male should have the 
dignity of Bergavenny ; and it was resolved, by the greater num^ 
ber of voices, for the heir male ; that Nevill should be restored ta 
the barony of Bergavenny, and settled therein. A writ of siim- 
laotts was in consequefice issued to Edward Nevill, and he took 
his seat in the House as Baron Bergavenny. 

52. [An ineffectual attempt has been made to prove that the Barony of 
barony of Rods^6r Ro8S> of Hameslake, Trnsbutt, and Belvoir, SeetMscase 
was a barony by tenure.] A claim was made by Lady Henry J^*^*" ^**® * 
Fitzgerald, in 1805, to a coheirship in the barony of Roos, as a theCoiii.ortte 
barony originally created by a writ of summons in 49 Hen. 3. Dignity of a 
directed Roberto de Ros ; from whom it descended, through a ^|^ a'*^^ Nich 
female heir, to the family of Manners, afterwards created earls i^'i'le Peerage 

C?Ase o 391 

and dukes of Rutland. Lady Henry Fitzgerald claimed to be et seq. ' 
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one of the coheirs of Lady Frances Manners, who was one of the 
two daughters and coheirs of John the fourth earl of Rutland. 
The claim was opposed by the duke of Rutland ; who stated that 
Robert de Ross was seised of the manors of Hameslake, Trus- 
butt, and Belvoir, each of which was held of the Crown in capita 
per baroniamy and also of the manor of Ros or Ross, in Holder- 
nesse (which was not a barony at the time when the writ of 
summons was issued to him), and therefore the writ did not 
operate as a creation of a new barony, but as a recognition of an 
ancient baron, in right of those baronies which he then held ; and 
as the honour and castle of Belvoir, which was one of those ba- 
ronies, continued from that time in the duke's family, and was 
then in his possession, by descent, the barony of Roos was an- 
nexed to that honour and castle. 

The Attorney-General (Sir A. Piggott) observed, that the duke 
of Rutland's counsel had stated an argument to this effect : that 
the writ which was addressed in 49 Hen. 3. to Robert de Ros, 
created a barony by tenure ; if at the time when the writ issued, 
it could be shewn that Robert de Ros had any barony in him. 
That this argument would make every writ create a barony by 
tenure, if it could be shewn that at the time when the writ issued 
the person to whom it was addressed had any barony in him ; 
without a reference to any word in the writ which connected the 
person with the tenure. That the committee of Privileges was 
to take the writ, in which there was no reference to any castle 
or barony, and to enquire, dehors th^ writ, whether the per- 
son had any barony ; and if he had, then to turn that, contrary 
to the universal construction that had prevailed, into a territorial 
dignity, (a) 
The claim was rejected. 
Dignities by 53, Jt h^s been Stated, that all dignities by tenure were created 

Charter. . . ' ^ ■' . 

by charter, containing a grant of the lands to which the dignity 
was annexed. Dignities, as personal honours, have also been 

Id. 8. .10. created in early times by royal charter, of which Seldea has 

published several. 

VoL2. 273. 54. We find in the rolls of parliament, that in 36 Edw. 3. the 

(a) [The arguments in rapport of the proposition that the dignity of a peerage can- 
not now be considered as by law incidental to the tenure of any description of land, are 
forcibly urged in the First Report of the Lords on the Dignity of a Peer, 397, and Nich. 
L'Isle Peerage Case, 405 to 408.] 
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chancellor declared to the parliament the King's intention to 
honour such of his sons as were of full age. That his son 
Lionel, who was then in Ireland, should be Duke of Clarence ; 
his son John, Duke of Lancaster; and his son Edmund, Earl of 
Cambridge. After which the King did gird his son John with 
a sword, and set on his head a cap of fur, and upon the same a 
circlet of pearls and gold, and named him Duke of Lancaster ; 
and thereof gave him a charter. In like manner the King girded 
his son Edmund with a sword ; and named him Earl of Cam- 
bridge, and thereof gave him a charter. 

66. In the rolls of parliament, 9 Rich. 2. there is an account Vol. 3. 205. 
of the confirmation of a charter, by which that prince had granted 
to his ancle, Edmund Earl of Cambridge, the dignity of Duke of 
Yoric. The charter is recited, of which the operative words 
are: — In ducem ereximus, eidem ducatus Eborum titulum as- 
ugnanteSf et nomen. And the King, with the consent of par- 
liament^ confirmed it, and invested him with the dignity, by 
delivery of the charter ; girding him with a sword, and putting 
on his head a cap of honour, and a circlet of gold, or coronet. 

66. In the time of King Richard II. it became a practice to By letters 
create dignities by letters patent under the great seal ; the first ^^^^ 
instance of which is said to have been in the eleventh year of 

that prince's reign ; when John Beauchamp de Holt was created 

Lord Beaachamp by letters patent. ^* Before whom (says Lord 1 lost. 16 b. 

Coke) there was never any baron created by letters patent, but ®* *^ '^'^' 

by writ." Therefore, whenever a barony appears to have existed 

before the 1 1 Rich. 2. it must be taken to be either a barony by 

tenure or by writ. 

67. It appears to have been always the practice, whenever our Dignities by 
monarchs were desirous of convening a magnum or commune con^ 

cilium, to call for the attendance of their nobility by writs of 
summons, addressed to each of them. In consequence of an 
article in Magna Charta, particular writs were only sent to the Ante, s. 15. 
harones mqjores. But after the law mentioned by Camden, that 
none but the great barons, and such others as were sum- 
moned by the King's writ, should come to parliament, the 
Crown assumed the prerogative of sending writs of summons 
to persons who were not possessed of baronies, by virtue of 
which they were seated among the peers, and acquired the dig- 
nity of barons. 
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58. This mode of creating dignities is supposed to bave been 
first adopted by King Henry III. ; for, in consequence of tbe 
barons' wars, a great number of the ancient nobility were de* 
stroyed; therefore, when a paiiiament was summoned after 
the death of Montfort, writs of summoDs were sent to scYeral 
persons not possessed of land baronies, wbo thereby became 
baronsr 

59. Selden observes, that in consequence of this practice, 
barons became divided into two sorts : barons by writ and 
tenure, and barons by writ only. Barons by writ and teouie 
were soch as, having the possession of ancient baronies, were 
called by several writs to parliament, according to that clause 
in Magna Charia which relates to the barones majores^ Sar 
rons by writ only, were such as were called by the like writ 
of summons, though they had not land baronies: or where 
barons by tenure had aliened their possessions, retaining their 
ancient place and dignity, they became by such alienatioD 
barons by writ only. 

A dignity by writ is, therefore, where the Crown issues a 
writ of summons to a person who is not a peer, or tenant 
per barofdam, requiring him to come and attend parliament, 
there to consult with the peers of the realm on certain public 
matters. 

60. A writ of summons has not the effect of conferring a 
dignity on the person snmmoned, till he has actually taken 
his seat in parliament. So that where a person was summoned 
to parliament by writ, and died before the parliament met ; it 
was resolved that he was not a peer. 

61. A question arose in the parliament holden in 8 James I., 
whether Edward Neville, who was called by writ to paiiiameit 
in 2 & 3 Mary, and died before tbe pariiament met, was a baron 
ce not. And it was resolved by the Lord Chancellor, the two 
Chief Justices, the Chief Baron, and divers other justices there 
present,— ''That the direction and delivery of tbe writ did not 
make him a baron or noble, until he came to parliament, and 
there sat according to the commandment of the writ ; for until 
that the writ did not take its efiect. And in 35 Hen. 6. 46. 
he is called a peer of parliament, whidi he cannot be until be 
sits in parliament ; and he cannot be of the parliament until the 
parliament begin : and forasmuch as he hath been made a peer 
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of patiiament by writ, (by wbicb implicitly be is a baron) the 
writ bath not its opemtion and effect until he sit in parliament^ 
theie to consult with the King^ and the other nobles of the 
reahn ; which command, by hia superaedtoi, may be counter- 
manded ; or the said Edward Nevill might have excused him- 
self to the King ; or he might have waived it^ and submitted to 
his fine : as one who is distrained to be a knight, of one learned 
in the law is called to be a serjeant > the writ cannot make bim 
a knight or a sergeant. And when one ia called by writ to pav- 
liameitty the order is, that he be apparelled in his parliament 
robes : and his writ is openly read in the Upper House, and he See Appendix 
IS brought mto bia jMace by two lords of parliament, and then Peerage Case, 
he is adjudged, in law, inter parei regm.*' (a) ^^' 

62. The proof of a sitting in parliament, by virtue of a writ l Inst. 16 b. 
of summons, must be by the records of parliament: for Lord 

Coke says, if issue be joined in any action, whether a person be 
a baron » See. or not, it shall not be tried by a jury, but by the 
records of parliament 

63. The ancient records or roUa of parliament seldom contain 
proof of the sitting in parliament of any lord. No lists of the 
pe^s who attended are to be found in them, nor are the names 
of any of the peers who were present mentioned, except where 
they are appcnnted trieiB of petitions, er appear to have acted 
in some particular situation* 

64. The printed Journals of the Lords (fr> contain lists of aU 
the peers who attended ; and though not, in strictness, records^ 
they have been admitted by the House, in all modem cases^ as 
sufficient evidence of a sitting. 

66. [The want of such evidence of stttiag in parliammU;^ seems 
to hare been one of the principal reasona for the rejection by 



(«) There U an wskance of a penoA** taking' bia MSt by prwy* Vi^ Caaideii's 
Abo. oHtio 1597« Note by Mr, Cruue, 

(6) [The Journals of the Lords commence in the first year of the reign of Hen. VIII. 
but those from the seventh to the twenty-fifth years of that leign, both iadnsive, have 
beta hMt. Mr. NicbolM, in his valoable Appen<fiz to the L'ble Peenge C^se, (K<k 
VI. page 417,) has supplied original notes of proceedings in the Hoass of Laids^ in iha 
third and twenty-seventh years of that reign, from MSS. in the British Museum. Pre- 
viously to the accession of Hen. 8. the rolls of parliament are the only parliamentary 
recoids, but, as noticed in the text, these contain no regular lists of the peers who 
toek dieir seats, ao that a proof of sitting belbre the fink of Henry VIII* depends on mere 

SflOdEBtal 
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the House of Lords of the petition of Sir John Shelley Sidney, 
claiming the ancient dignity of Baron L'lsle, as heir of the body 
of the eldest coheir of Elizabeth Countess of Warwick, on whose 
death (about 1421) the barony became, and has since con- 
tinued, in abeyance. The barony in question was created in the 
31st of Edw. III. when Gerard de L'Isle, was summoned to 
parliament by writ : he died in the 34th of the same king, 
leaving Warine de L'Isle, his son and next heir, who was sum- 
moned fourteen times to parliament between the 43rd Edw. III. 
and the 6th Rich. II. (1382) when he died^-eleven of these 
parliaments, to which Warine de L'Isle was summoned » met, 
but there was no positive evidence on the rolls, that he was 
present at any of them ; though there appears strong ground to 
presume that he actually sat in parliament. Warine de L'Isle 
left an only child Margaret wife of Thomas Baron de Berkeley, 
who left also an only child, the above-mentioned Elizabeth, 
wife of Richard Beauchamp Earl of Warwick.] 

Arelieieditary. 66. Although writs of Summons to parliament, whether ad- 
dressed to persons never summoned before, or to ancient barons, 
for in both cases the writs have in general been exactly similar, 
do not contain any words of limitation, except in one instance, 
which will be mentioned hereafter ; yet it appears to have been 
long settled, that where a person has been summoned to par- 
liament by the usual writ, and takes his seat in the House of 
Lords by virtue of such writ, he acquires the dignity of a baron, 
not only for himself, but also for all his lineal descendants, both 
male and female. 

I lost. 9 b. 67. Ix)rd Coke was clearly of this opinion, having laid it 

down as fully settled in his time, that where a person was sum- 
moned to parliament by writ, and took his seat under such writ, 
his blood was ennobled to him and his heirs lineal. 

68. This doctrine has, however, been controverted by Mr. 
Prynne, in his Plea for the Lords, and in his Register of Par- 
liamentary Writs ; by Mr. Elsynge, in his Manner of holding 
Parliaments ; and by Mr. West, in his Inquiry into the Manner 
of creating Peers. The substance of their arguments may be 
thus reduced. 

69. 1st, They observe, that in the writs of summons to par- 
liament, neither the words baron, barony, nor heirs, are to be 
found. And as the king cannot, by his letters patent, create 
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any man a baron or peer, in fee or in tail, without express 

words of creation and limitation in the patent, for that purpose ; 

and as in all the patents that passed from the 29 Hen. 8., 

there was not only a special clause inserted for creating the 

patentees barons, but also for enabling them and their heirs, or 

the heirs of their bodies to hold and possess a seat and place in 

parliament ; it seemed equally necessary, that special words of 

limitation should be inserted in writs of summons, to persons 

who were not at the time peers of parliament ; such as was 

practised in the case of Henry Bomflete, who being summoned 

to parliament in 27 Hen. 6., this clause was inserted in his 

writ, — Volumus enim vos et tueredes vestros masculos de corpore i Inst 9 b. 

vestro legitimi exeuntes barones de Vescy existere. 

70. 2d, It was a known rule of law, that the King's grants 
could not enure to two intents, especially when one of them was 
clearly expressed, and the other not. Now if a writ of summons 
did create any person a baron or peer, it operated by way of 
grant ; which must be by the implication of an intent, not only not 
expressed, but perfectly foreign to that which was, and therefore 
at least in every thing but a writ of summons, could be, in law 
only intended : for the intention of the King, clearly expressed 
in the writ, was not to create the person summoned a baron, but 
only to consult and treat with him concerning the affairs of the 
nation ; which certainly might be done without his being a 
baron. 

71. 3d, If a writ of summons alone ennobled the person to 
whom it was addressed, and his descendants, then were all the 
Judges, the King's Serjeants at law, the masters in Chancery, 
and several other persons ennobled ; for they received writs of 
sammons, nearly similar at one time, and exactly similar at 
another, to those that were issued to the earls and barons, and 
attended parliament in pursuance of those writs ; yet they never 
claimed to be peers. 

72. 4th, It appeared, from the lists of the ancient writs of 
summons, that during the reigns of the fi^ree Edwards, some 
persons received writs of summons only .6nce, some twice, and 
some during their lives ; but none were sent to their de- 
scendants. 

73. It would perhaps be impossible to give a satisfactory an- 
swer to the arguments above stated, nor has it hitherto been 
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attompted. It most, tfaerefbfe^ be admitled, that sometbing 
oiore tban a writ of summons and a sitting was formarty nefces^ 
sary to create an hereditary dignity. 

74. Mr. Elsynge was of opinion^ that investiture of robes was 

necessary to ennoble a person saomioned by writ. And this 

idea is strongly confirmed by the resolatioo of the judges in 

Auio. Lord Abergayenny's case. — *^ And when one is called by writ of 

parliament, the order is, that he be apparelled in bis parliament 
robes; and his writ is openly read in the Upper House, and be 
is brought into his place by two lords of parliament ; and then 
he is adjudged, in law, inter pares regm^ 

76. An ancient manuscript in the Harleian CoHc^tioiiy No. 
6127, intituled '' Of Honorary Titles in England,^ contains the 
following account of the creation of a baron by writ. " The 
way of making a baron by writ is after this manner. First, he 
is brought by garter king at arms, in his sarcoat, to the Lord 
Chancellor, between two of the youngest barons, who bear the 
robe of a baron. Then he shews his writ of prescript^ which 
the Chancellor reads; then congratulates him as a baron, and 
invests him with those robes ; and sends him back to his place. 
Then is the writ delivered to the clerk of parliament ; and he, 
by garter shewed to the barons, is placed in the House of Peers ; 
and from thence is the title of a baron allowed him as here* 
ditary." 

76. It must be supposed that this writ of prescript, as it is 
called, was not the usual writ of summons, but an additional 
warrant from the Crown, addressed to the Lord Chancellor, 
commanding him to invest the person summoned with the robes 
of a baron ; for otherwise every person summoned by writ would 
have been equally entitled to investiture with robes, whereas it is 
quite certain this could not have been so, for the descendants of 
a great many persons who had been summoned by the usual 
writ, and had sat in parliament, were never summoned* 

77. If the preceding authorities be admitted, it will follow that 
formerly a barony by writ was a personal dignity, unconnected 
with any particular castle, manor, or estate in land ; which was 
ci^ated by a writ of summons, and a solemn investiture vrif h 
robes, of the person so summoned, in full parliament 

78. [Another of the grounds which seems to have inAueneed 
the Lords, in the L'Isle Peerage, case to reject the petition of Sir 
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John Shelley Sydney, was the doubt whether previously to, Aod 
at the time of the death of* Warine de L'laloi 6 Rich. 2. it waa 
then uoderstood to be law that the isauiog of a writ to a man to 
come to the parliament^ and a sitting consequent thereon, did 
confer on the person so sitting a right to an hereditary dignity, 
descendible to his issue.--(Caae 258. 273. 280.)] 

79# It is not known at what time the practice of investiture 
with robes ceased ; but it appears to have been fully settled, 
when Lord Coke wrote, that a writ of summons to parlieunent, 1 1°^^- ^ b* 
and a sittiug in pursuance thereof, as a peer, except in the case 
of a spiritual person^ operated as a creation of a barony, descend- 
ible to the lineal heirs, or heirs of the body, both male and 
fiemale of the person so summoned ; and this doctrine has 
been confinned by so many decisions, that it is not now to be i^^ra, c.d. 
shaken. 

80. It has beeu a very ancient practice to call up the eldest writs to the 
sons of earls to the House of Lords by writ of summons, by the ^n. 
name or title of a barony vested in their fathers. In all which 

cases they have been allowed to take their place in parliament^ 
according to the autiquity of the barouy, by the name of which 
they were summoned. 

81. Dugdale, at the end of his Summons to Parliament, has 
given a list of those eldest sons of peers who had been summon- 
ed in this mauner. The first of these was Thomas Arundel, 
Lord Maltravers, eldest son to Richard Fitzallan, Earl of Arun- 
deK iu 22 £dw. 4. In 16 Cba. }., Henry Howard, eldest son of 
the Duke of Norfolk, was called up to the House of Lords, by 
writ of summons by the title of Lord Mowbray, which was the 
most ancient title of the Norfolk family, and was placed first 
upon tbe barons' bench. 

82* This practice has been adopted in all other similar cases ; 
and it has been determined, that a writ of summons of this 
kind creates a dignity, which is hereditary in the blood of the infra, c. 3. 
person so summoned. 

83. In all letters patent, by which a dignity is created, there Dignities by 
is a clause of investiture, similar to that contained in the an* Bar.%o?. u.' 
cient charters. And Dugdale says, the solemn investiture of ^^lUas 12a. 
barons, created by letters patent, was performed by the King Append. Nq. 5, 
himself, by putting on the new baron a robe of scarlet, and a 
hood furred with minever. This form continued till the 13 
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James 1., when the lawyers declared that the delivery of the let- 
ters patent was sufficient^ without any ceremony. 

84. In the case of letters patent^ the creation of the dignity is 
perfect and complete, as soon as the great seal is put to the pa- 

2 Rep. 71. tent. Therefore, although the grantee should die before he 
takes his seat, yet the dignity will descend to his posterity. 

journ. Vol. 85. Henry Waldegrave being created Baron Waldegrave by 

letters patent, 1 James 2., to him and the heirs male of his body, 
but dying before he sat in parliament, his eldest son was intro- 
duced in his robes, and took his seat. The late Lord Walsing- 
ham took his seat under the same circumstances. 

1 Inst. 16 b. 86. It is laid down by Lord Coke, that where a person is 

^^' ' created a peer by letters patent, the state of inheritance 

must be limited by apt and proper words, or else the grant 

Vide infra, c. 3. IS void. The usual limitation is to the heirs male of the body 

of the first grantee. In some it is confined to heirs male by a 
particular person ; and in some the dignity is limited, in default 
of heirs male, to the eldest heir female. 

Vide infra, c. 3. 87. [In the letters patent, 1st of Mary, creating Sir Edward 

Courtenay, (son and heir of Henry Marquis of Exeter, who was 
attainted and beheaded, 30 Hen. 8.) earl of Devon, the limitation 
of the dignity is to the said Edward and his heirs male for ever. 
The said earl Edward died without issue. William third Vis- 
count Courtenay, of Powderham castle, county of Devon, re- 
cently presented a petition to his Majesty, praying that his right 
to the earldom of Devon might be recognized. This petition, 
with the Attorney General's report thereon, was referred to the 
committee of privileges. By the evidence produced before the 
committee, the claimant proved himself to be heir male to the 
said Edward, the last earl in the collateral line, the said Viscount 
being the heir male of the body of Sir Philip Courtenay, knight, 
who was youngest son of Hugh first Earl of Devon ; while the 
said Edward, the last earl, who died without issue, was heir 
male of the body of Hugh the second earl, and eldest son of 
Hugh, the first earl and common ancestor. The House of Lords 
resolved that the petitioner had made out his claim.] 

Barony of Say gg. A dignity originally created by writ may be revived or 

printed case, restored by letters patent ; and in such a case the letters patent 

have been called letters of restitution. 
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89. Where a man possessed of a dignity marries, his wife be- By marriage. 
comes entitled to the same during her life, unless she afterwards voi. xv.241. 
marries a commoner, in which case she loses the dignity : but if g -^^^ ^3 ^ 
a woman be noble by birth, whosoever she marries, she remains 

noble ; for birthright is character indelibilis. 

90. The Crown being the fountain of honour, may confer dig- ^^ ^^^^ ^k- 

f 1... . , . • • nitiesmaybe 

nities on any person whatever, no qualification being requisite conferred. 
for that purpose. " Their number (says Sir W. Blackstone,) is in- omm-5i • 
definite, and may be increased at will by the power of the Crown ; 
and once, in the reign of Queen Anne, there was an instance of 
creating no less than twelve together." 

91. It was formerly held by the House of Lords, that a person Dukedom of 
who was a peer of Scotland could not be created an English peer : p^Q^^ 1732 °'"' 
but this is now altered. 

92. It seems doubtful whether a person can refuse or waive a Whether they 
dignity. Lord Coke says, " If the King calleth any knight or 4*inst/44'^ ' 
esquire to be a lord of parliament, he cannot refuse to serve the 

King there, in ilh communi consilio, for the good of his countiy." 
And in Lord Abergavenny*s case, the judges appear to have been Ante. 
of that opinion. 

93. This doctrine is contradicted by Lord Chancellor Cowper, 1 p. Wms. 692. 
^vho held that the King could not create a subject a peer of the 

realm against his will ; because it would be then in the power of 
the King to ruin a subject, whose estate and circumstances 
might not be sufficient for the honour. He also held, that a 
minor might, when of age, waive a peerage granted to him during 
his minority. 

94. Lord Trevor was of a different opinion; and held, in idem. 
conformity with Lord Coke, that the King had a right to the 
services of his subjects, in any situation he thought proper : and 
instanced the case of the Crown's having power to compel a 
subject to be a sheriff; and to fine him for refusing to serve. 

He observed that, in Lord Abergavenny's case, it was admitted 
the King might fine a person whom he thought proper to sum- 
mon to the House of Peers ; it being there said, that a person 
might choose to submit to a fine ; and if it were allowed the 
King might fine one for not accepting the honour, and not ap- 
pearing upon the writ; the King might fine, toties quoiies, 
where there was a refusal ; and consequently might compel the 
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subject to accept the hoiHiur. That it was not to be presumed 
the King would grant a peerage to any one to his wrong, any 
more than he wonld make an ill use of pardoning : all which 
were suppositions contrary to the principles upon which the 
constitution was framed, which depended upon the honour and 
justice of the Crown. 
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CHAP. II. 
What Estate may be had in a Dignity. 



Sbct. 87. Dignities forfeited by At* 

Unnder for TVeiuon, 
40. Bui ihoee in I2ffiiatii(f€r iiol 

affects* 
45. And aiao for FeUmy» 
47. Except Dignities in TaU, 
50. Corruption of Blood. 
52. Does not extend toentaUed 

Dignitiee. 
56. Restitution ttf Blood. 
60. A Dignity formerly lost Inf 

Poverty, 
6S. Not wHldn the Statutes qf 



Skct. ] . Dignities are real Property. 
5. What Estate may be had 

therein. 
7. May be entaiied. 
10. With a remainder over, 
12. Or granted for life. 

14. [{T pour aatre vie.] 

15. Hot sul^ect to Curtesy. 
22. Cannot be aliened. 
28. Nor surrendered. 
80. Nor extinguished by a new 

Title. 
88. An Earldom does not attract 
a Barony. 

Section I. 

All Dignities having been originally annexed to lands, were Dunitiet are 
considered incorporeal hereditaments, wherein a person might ^^ ^' 
have a freehold estate. And although dignities are now become 
little more than personal honours, yet they are still classed under 
the head of real property. 

2. In conformity to this principle it was formerly held that a 
dignity must have been created of some particular place, in order 
that it might appear to be annexed to land, and thereby become 

a real hereditament But Lord Holt was of opinion that this is ^ ^Q*^ ^ «• 

^ 1 Ld-Raym. 10. 

not now necessary. 

3. Where a person is created a baron of a particular place, 
that place, though a family mansion, does not however thereby 
become the caput baromay so as to exclude a widow from being 
endowed of it. 

4. Thomas Gterard having been created Lord Gerard of Gerard's Oerwd ». Ge- 

Bromly, by letters patent, he being then resident of the said 64.12 84. 

capital messuage, a question arose in a writ of dower, brought ^ 

VOL. III. L 
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by the widow of a Lord Gerard, whether the said capital menr 
iuage became thereby caput baroniiB, It was resolved that it 
did not, because it was not a feudal barony ; for the authorities 

IUI.Uiijfin.79. cited must be intended of feudal baronies; and this priTilege 

was allowed to them, because they ought, upon necessity, to 
defend the realm, to which they were bound by tenure. For 
the King, at the creation of the barony, gave to the baron lands 
and rents, to hold of him for the defence of the realm. Then 
this could not be a feudal barony ; for it was in the seisin of the 
Gerards before; therefore was not given to the Gerards by 
the King, at the creation of the barony. The widow recovered 
dower. 

mly^bThld ^' While dignities were annexed to lands, the persons seised 

ibcroin. of those lands, if tenants in fee simple, must have had the same 

estate in the dignity ; and a person might also have a qualified 
fee in a dignity as appears from the case of John Talbot; which 

C. I. ». 46. ijj^g jj^gjj already stated. 

6. As to dignities created by writs of summons. Lord Coke 

1 Init. 16 b. says, — " And it is to be observed, that if he be generally called 

by writ to parliament, he hath a fee simple in the barony with- 
out any words of inheritance." This expression is inaccurate ; 
and Lord Coke has corrected it in the same page by adding, 
'' and thereby his blood is ennobled to him and his heirs 
lineaL" 

Dignities of this kind being descendible to females, have 
generally been called baronies in fee : but this is not strictly so. 

Infra, c. 3. for they are descendible only to the lineal heirs of the person 

first summoned. 

May be en- 7. A dignity may be entailed within the statute De Ants, 

for it concerns land. Thus it was resolved by all the judges in 

T^Re ' 3^' ^ James, that where Ralph Nevil was, by letters patent, created 

earl of Westmoreland, to him and the heirs male of his body, an 
estate tail was thereby raised ; and not a fee conditional at com* 

1 Intt 20. a. mon law. And Lord Coke says, a name of dignity may be en- 
^' * tailed within the statute, as dukes, marqoisses, earls, viscounts, 
and barons ; because they are named of some county, manor, 
town, or place. 

8. A dignity may not only be entailed at its first creation, 
but also a dignity originally descendible to heirs general may be 
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entailed, by an act of pariiament upon the heire male of the body 
of the person seised thereof. 

9. Robert de Vere, duke of Ireland and earl of Oxford, was Earldom of 
attainted in 11 Rich. 2. by parliament. And in 16 Rich. 2. Vide infra Earl- 
that prince, by assent of parliament, restored to Aubrey de Vere, ^^^^ 3. gj^76. 
and his heirs male for ever, the estate and honour of earl of 
Oxford* 

In the year 1626, a contest arose, in consequence of the death ^"?*' ^^^' 

rxT J -.r , i. ^ ^ , . , . , 1 W. Jonea, 96. 

of Henry de Vere/earl of Oxford, respecting the nght to that 
earldom, between Robert de Vere, claiming under the entail, 
created by the act 16 Rich. 2. as heir male of the body of Aubrey 
de Vere, and Lord Willoughby of Eresby, claiming as heir 
general to the last earl. 

The case was referred by King Charles I. to the House of 
Xoids, who called to their assistance Lord Ch. Jus. Crew, Lord Ch. 
Baion Walter, Doddridge, and Yelverton, Justices ; and Baron 
Trevor. Their opinion on this point was deliTcred by Lord 
Chief Just. Crew ; whose exordium is so eloquent, that it shall 
be transcribed. 

** This great and weighty cause incomparable to any other 
that hath happened at any time requires great deliberation, and 
solid and mature judgment, to determine it ; and I wish that all 
the judges of England had heard it, (being a fit case for all) to 
the end we altogether might haye given our humble advice to 
your Lordships herein. Here is represented to your Lordships 
cirtamen honoris ; and, as I may well say, illtutris konorisj illus- 
trioua honour. I heard a great peer of this realm, and a learned, 
say, when he lived, there was no King in Christendom had such 
a subject as Oxford. He came in with the Conqueror Earl of 
Gwynes : shortly after the Conquest made great chamberlain of 
England, above five hundred years s^, by Henry I., the Con<- 
qoeior's son, brother to Rufus ; by Maud the empress, earl of 
Oxford ; confirmed and approved by Henry Fitz-Empress, Henry 
II. Aiberico comUif so earl before. This great honour, this high 
and noble dignity, hath continued ever since in the remarkable 
simame of De Vere, by so many ages, descents, and generations, 
as no other kingdom can produce such a peer, in one of the 
selisame name and title. I find in all this length of time but 
two attainders of this noble family ; and those in stormy and 

L 2 
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telnpestuouB limes, when the government was unsettled, and 
the kingdom in competition. I have laboured to make a cove- 
nant with myself that affection may not press opon judgment ; 
Tor I suppose there is no man that hath any apprehension of 
gentry or nobleness, but his affection stands to the continuance 
of so noble a name and house, and would take hold of a twig 
or twine thread to uphold it. And yet time hath his revolutions : 
there must be a period and ao end to all temporal things— ^fbtu 
rerum: en end of names and dignities, and whatsoever is ter- 
reae, and why not of De Vere. For where is Bohun ? Where 
is Mowbray ? Where is Mortimer ? Nay, which is more and 
most of ail; where is Plantagenet? They are entombed in 
the urns and sepulchres of mortality. And yet let the name and 
dignity of De Vere stand so long as it pleaseth God." 

The Lord Chief Justice and his brethren were unanimously of 
opinion, that although the earldom of Oxford was originally held 
in fee simple by the lamily of De Vere, yet " that the honour of 
the said earldom of Oxford was entailed upon Aubrey De Vere 
and his beirs male by the parliament of 16 Rich. 2. ; and that 
en estate therein to the heirs male was sufficiently raised and 
created thereby ; and was so reputed and enjoyed by many de- 
scents of the earls ; which could not have been (as the same was 
limited) if the same had only been an ordinance of parliament: 
and that the said honour descended and then of right belonged 
to Robert De Vere, as heir male of the said Aubrey, by virtue of 
the entail." 

Jonnial, Vol.3. The House of Lords resolved accordingly, and the next day 
Robert De Vera took his seat as Earl of Oxford. 

4^™'"°*"'* ^^' ■*" estate in remainder may be limited in a dignity, to 
commence after the determination of an estate tail. Thus the 
earldom of Northumberland was granted to Thomas Percy and 
the beirs male of his body ; and for default of such issue, to 

7 Rep. 34. u Henry his brother, and the heirs male of his body. 

11. In Lord Purbeck's case. Show. Pari. Ca. II. it is said 

I hn. Rijiii- arguendo that if honours be entailed, it is not of the same nature 

CoDi. Kmr*' ^'tli other inheritances. Neither doth any lord sit here by title 

^^- of a remainder, but by virtue of a new grant io the same patent. 

Ibr 12. Lord Coke says, the King may create either a man or a 
woman noble for life, but not for years ; because it might then go 
to executors or administretorp. 
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13. There are several modem iDStances of dignities granted to 
persons forlife^ with remainders over to their second sons; such 
as the cases of the late Duke of Northumberland, and the late 
Duke of Montague. 

14. [But it seems not so well settled that a dignity may be if pour autr* 
granted pour autre pie. Mr. Justice Doddridge, in his Treatise *^* 

on Dignities, states, that the King may grant peerages for life, 
for years, and pour autre vie: but with respect to the latter, he 
adds this qualification, '' as it has been said." Lord Brougham, 
C. in his judgment in the Earl of Devon's case, says, the Crown 2Dow& Clark, 
may grant a peerage for life, not only of the grantee, but also * ' * * 
pour autre vie, and he makes the following observations. The 
most common way of doing this, is by a grant to the son during 
the life of the father, by calling the son by another title to this 
house; such a title will enure during the father's life, and on his 
death the succession will operate by way of merger, so that the 
two will become but one dignity. But though this is the com- 
mon and usual way, it is not the only way in which such a title 
may be granted. The cestui que vie may be the ancestor of the 
party, or not, and then observe, my lords, what is the conse- 
quence of this singular reservation ; a man does not know on one 
day, whether he will be noble or commoner the next. This is 
a known case ; and yet, it seems, so contrary to all known legal 
principles, that on the first impression it appears quite absurd 
that a man should not know whether he was noble or not, unless 
he sent in the morning of each day to know whether the person 
on whose life his dignity depended was alive or dead. With 
reference to the uncertain nature of such a grant of nobility, I 
will now refer to the instance of a franchise, which is similar to 
the case I have just mentioned, and much more nearly resembles 
an honour or dignity than a real estate. It is indeed not a pro- 
perty, but an incident to a property. This may arise from a 
livery of land in my own possession, or it may exist on an estate 
for my life, or pour auter vie, and whoever may be the cestui 
que vie, I cannot go to the hustings and give my vote, unless 
the person on whose life my freehold depends is alive at the 
time; for if he has expired, though but the moment before, I am 
divested of my estate. This, my lords, is a strong analogy to 
shew that there is nothing so absurd or incongruous in honours 
of this kind, as might at first be supposed. In the same case. 
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however. Lord Wynford, alluding to Mr. Justice Doddridge's 
observation, says, I think he was wise in using such cauttoa 
when speaking of such a grant, for I think the King cannot 
grant a peerage for years, or pour auter vk. Is the blood of a 
man to be ennobled only for a time ? I say no ; for being once 
ennobled, it must remain so till crime has worked aforfeitureof its 
nobility. The Lord Chancellor has stated the difficulty that would 
exist with respect to a peer pour awter vie, that he must send in 
the morning to enquire if the cestui que vie is alive, before he 
can venture into this house to give his vote : but the difficulty 
is still stronger ; he must enquire whether the life is in existence 
at the instant before he gives his vote ; for if it should have ex- 
pired, he will have no right to sit and vote in this house. That 
is a circumstance sufficient, in my mind, to show that such a 
peerage cannot exist] 

Not subject to 15, While dignities were annexed to the possession of par-* 

ticular castles, manors, 8cc. the husband of a woman possessed 
of such castles, manors, &c. was bound to perform the services 

Dugd. Sum. due for them to the Crown ; and, amongst others, that of at- 
tendance on parliament So that he enjoyed the dignity during 
the joint lives of himself and his wife. 

If^^' « 1. 16* Monthermer, who married the Duchess Dowager of Glon- 

Vin. on Brooke* ' ® 

cester, was summoned to parliament in 27 Edw. L as Earl of 
Oloucester, and to all succeeding parliaments during her life : 
2 Rep. 113. when she died, her son became Earl of Gloucester, and Mont- 
hermer was summoned as a baron. 

17. Where there was issue, the husband became tenant by the 
1 Inst. 29 b. curtesy of the dignity. Thus Lord Coke mentions a case in the 

reign of Hen. VL where a person was allowed to hold the dignity 
of Earl of Salisbury, as tenant by the curtesy, in right of his 
wife Alicia, the daughter and heir of the preceding Earl, by 
whom he had issue. 

18. In the reign of King Henry VIIL, Mr. Wymfaish having 
married a lady entitled to the dignity of Taylboys, a question 
arose, whether he ought to have the name of Lord Taylboys, 
in right of his wife, or not. The King consulted the two Chief 
Justices, Doctor Gardiner Bishop of Winchester, and Garter. 
First, the King demanded of the two Chief Justices, whether, 
by law, Mr. Wymbish ought to have the name of Lord Tayl- 
boys, in right of his wife, or not. They answered that the com- 
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mon law dealeth little with the titles and customs of chivalry : 
but such questions had always been decided before the constables 
and marshals of England. Then the King moved the questions 
to Doctor Grardiner, who answered, that by the law which he 
professed, dignity was denied both to women and to Jews. I like 
not that law, quoth the King, that putteth Christian women 
and Jews in the same predicament. That law, said Doctor 
Gardiner, as I take it, is to be intended of dignity, whereunto 
public office is annexed ; for in France women succeed as well 
to their ancestors in dignities as in patrimonies ; therefore the 
custom of every region is to rule those things. Then the King 
asked Grarter of the custom of England, who answered that it 
had been always used so in England as in France, that the 
husband of a baroness by birth should use the style of her 
barony, so long as she lived ; and if he were tenant by the 
curtesy, then that he might use it for term of his life. The 
Chief Justice confessed that custom concerning the tenant by 
the curtesy to be consonant to the common law ; for the com* 
mon law admitted him to all his wife's inheritances, of which 
she was seised during the coverture, and that might descend to 
their issue; and the dignity was parcel of the inheritance: 
which Doctor Grardiner confessed ; adding that the law granting 
the more, which was the possession of the barony, could not be 
intended to deny the less, which was the dignity; a thing 
incident to it. 

As it standeth with law, said the King, that tenants by curtesy 
ehould have the dignity, so it standeth with reason : but I like 
not that a man should be this day a lord, and to-morrow none, 
without crime committed ; and it must so fall out in the husband 
of a baroness, if she die having never had by him any children. 

The Chief Justice confirmed, that in that point the common 
law dissented not much from the King's reason ; for the husband 
that never had issue was thought to have no interest in law in 
his wife's inheritance, more than in respect only that he was a 
husband : but having a child, then he acquired a state in law, 
and was admitted to do homage, and not before. 

The King for resolution said, that forasmuch as by their 
speeches he understood that there was no force of reason or law 
to give the name to him that had no issue by his wire; that 
neither Mr. Wymbish, nor none other, from thenceforth should 
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use the style of bis wife's dignity, but such as, by curtesy of 
£iigfauid, had also right to her possessions, for term of his life. 
The which opinion the persons aforenamed applauded ; and so 
the sentence stood. 

19* Notwithstanding this recognition of the doctrine of curtesy 
in dignities, the claim of Richard Bertie in 1580 to the barony 
of WiUoughby, in right of his wife, Catherine Dachess of 
Suffolk as tenant by the curtesy, was rejected ; and Peregrine 
Bertie her son was admitted in the lifetime of his father. 
•-^ i^4^».U 20. Mr. Hargrave has observed, that two other claims of a 
like kind were made in a few years after, but were not deter- 
mined ; and he could not learn that there had been any claims 
of dignities by curtesy since Lord Coke's time. And from the 
want of modern instances of such claims, as well as from some 
late creations, by which women were made peeresses, in order 
that the families of their husbands might have titles, and yet 
the husbands themselves remain commoners, it seemed as if the 
prevailing notion was against curtesy in titles of honour. How- 
ever, he had not discovered whether this great question had ever 
formerly received the judgment of the House of Lords. 

21. It may also be observed, that there are some modem 
instances of persons sitting in parliament as heirs to their 
mother's dignities, in the lifetime of their fathers, which would 
not have been allowed if their fathers had an estate by the 
curtesy in those dignities. Thus the late duke of Northum- 
berland was allowed to sit in parliament as baron Percy, imme- 
diately upon the death of his mother, though his father was 
living. In the same manner the late marquis of Townsend was 
allowed to take his seat in parliament as baron Ferrei-s of 
Chartley, upon the death of his mother, though his father was 
alive. 
Wm^\ bt 22« Dignities by tenure appear to have been formerly alien- 

t\ii$m, able; provided such alienation was made with the licence of 

the Crown. 
H>ky, IMm. 23. By letters patent, 7 Edw. 2., reciting that Edmund 

\^\l 47 . ])QyQ(.Qm.( ^yfi^Q ^i^g Baron Blankeney) having no issue male» 

and being desirous that his surname and arms might continue, 
had petitioned His Majesty for leave to enfeoff whom he pleased 
of his manors and arms. The King granted him his licence to 
eafeolf any (>erson of his manors, &c. so as the same might 
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remain after his decease to William Deyncourt, and the heirs ^ 
male of his body. By other letters patent, 10 Edw. 2., the 
King granted him his licence to enfeoff Oliver and John Deyn- 
coart of the manor and soke of Blankeney, 8cc.: that the said 
OUver and John should re-enfeoff the said Edmund of the same, 
to hold during his life, and after his decease to the said William 
Deyncourt and the heirs male of his body. Lord Coke says, 4 Idsl 128. 
it appears from the Close Rolls that this Edmund sat in parlia- 
ment until and in 18 Edw. 2. : that after his decease his assignee 
sat in parliament in 1 Edw. 3. by the name of William Deyn- 
court ; and in his heirs male the dignity, surname, and posses- 
sions continued until 21 Hen. 6., when his heir male, together 
with the name and dignity, ceased. 

24. Lord Coke also says, he heard Lord Burghley vouch a idem. 
recocd in the reign of Edw. IV., that the Lord Hoe having no 
issue male, by his deed under his seal, granted his name, arms, 

and dignity over : but having not the Sang's licence and warrant, 
the same was in parliament adjudged to be void. 

25. It has been already observed that dignities by tenure c. l. 
have been frequently settled by the persons in possession of 
them, upon particular branches of the family of the settlor, in 
exclusion of others. And the cases of the earldoms of Warwick 
and Arundel, and baronies of Berkeley and Abergavenny, in 
which such settlements were held good, have been already 
stated. 

26. When dignities ceased to be annexed to the possession of 
lands, and came to be considered as mere personal inheritances, 
the right of alienating them appears to have been gradually 

taken away : and it became a settled rule, that a dignity was an See 3d Bepoit 
hereditament inherent in the blood of the first grantee, and his Peer, p. 17. 
descendants ; and was therefore unalienable. 

27. In the case of the barony of Orey of Ruthyn, the House Jovm. Vol. 4. 
of Lords made the following resolution : — ** Upon somewhat 

which was spoken of in argument concerning a power of con- 
veying away an honour, it was resolved upon the question, 
nemine contradicente, that no person that hath any honour in 
him, and a peer of this realm, may alien or transfer the honour 
to any other person." 

28. Dignities might also formerly be surrendered to the King, Nor sama- 
of which there are several instances. It was, however, resolved 
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by the House of Lords in 1640, " That no peer of the realm can 
drown or extinguish his honour, but that it descends to his 
descendants, neither by surrender, grant, fine, nor any other 
conveyance to the King." 

29. Lord Viscount Purbeck surrendered his dignity to the 
King by fine : after his death Mr. Villers, his eldest son, pe- 
titioned his Majesty for the title. The petition being referred 
to the House of Lords, it was ai^ed on behalf of the petitioner, 
that this was a personal dignity annexed to the blood ; and so 
inseparable and immoveable, that it could not be either trans- 
ferred to any other person or surrendered to the Crown. It 
could move neither forward nor badcward, but only downward to 
posterity ; and nothing but deficiency, or a corruption of blood, 
could hinder the descent 

The Attorney-General (Sir William Jones) endeavoured to 
support the surrender upon the authority of several ancient 
precedents. The House of Lords resolved* — '* Forasmuch as 
upon debate of the petitioner's case, who claims the title of 
Viscount Purbeck, a question in law did arise, whether a fine 
levied to the King by a peer of the realm of his title of honour 
can bar and extinguish that title. The Lords spiritual and 
temporal, in parliament assembled^ upon very long debate, and 
having heard his Majesty's Attorney-General, are unanimoody 
of opinion, and do resolve, that no fine now levied, or at any 
time hereafter to be levied to the King, can bar such title of 
honour, or the right of any person claiming under him that 
levied or shall levy such fine." 

30. It appears to have been formerly doubted whether a 
barony created by writ was not extinguished by the acceptance 
of a new barony of the same name. Thus in the case of Lord 
Delawarre, it was resolved in parliament, 39 Eliz., that a grant 
of a new barony of Delawarre to William West, who was not 
then in possession of the ancient barony of Delawarre did not 
merge or extinguish the ancient barony, but that if William 
West had been a baron entitled to, or in possession of the an- 
cient barony, when he accepted the creation, the law perchance 
might have been otherwise ; but that remained unresolved. 

31. It seems, however, to have been soon after settled, that 
the acceptance of a new dignity did not mei^e or destroy an 
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ancient cme ; for Lord Coke says—'' That the greats dignity 2 Inst 594. 
doth never drown the lesser dignity, but both stand together in 
one person : and therefore if a knight be created a baron, yet he 
remaineth a knight still ; and if the baron be created an earli yet 
the dignity of a baron remaineth, etsicde cateris" 

32. In the case of the barony of Willoughby de Broke, it was Coiling 321. . 
resolved by the House of Lords, that the grant of a new barony j^f^, c. 3. 

of Willoughby de Broke to Sir Foulk Oreville, by letters patent 
to him and the heirs male of his body, he being then in pos- 
session of the ancient barony by writ, did not destroy such 
ancient barony, but the same continued and descended to his 
sister and sole heir, and from her to Sir Richard Verney, who 
was seated in the House of Lords according to the date of the 
ancient barony. 

33. An opinion formerly prevailed, that where a person having An earldom 
a barony by writ, and consequently descendible to his heirs abarony^ 
general, was created an earl, to him and the heirs male of his ^^""' ^^* 
body ; the earldom attracted the barony, so that they could not 

be afterwards separated. 

34. This doctrine was fully exploded in the case of the barony CoIUds, 195. 
of Grey of Ruthyn, in which it appeared that Lord Grey, being l^^^' ^^' ^' 
a baron by writ, was created earl of Kent, by letters patent, to 

him and the heirs male of his body ; and had issue two sons, 

the eldest of whom became earl of Kent, and died leaving issue 

a daughter only. It was resolved that the barony descended to J<mrn. Vol. 4. 

the daughter, and the earldom to the younger brother, and that 

the earldom did not attract the barony. 

35. So where the earldom becomes extinct, the barony will 
notwithstanding descend to the heir general. 

36. In the year 1669, the claim of Benjamin Mildmay to the Collins, 286. 
barony of Fitzwalter was heard before the King in council, in 

the presence of the two Chief Justices, and Lord Ch. Baron 
Hale, the^King's Chief Serjeant, and the Attorney and Solicitor- 
General. The .petitioner deduced his pedigree from Robert 
Fitzwalter, who was summoned to parliament by writ in 23 Edw. 
L and several times after. The title descended to Robert Fitz- 
walter, who was created Viscount Fitzwalter and Earl of Sussex. 
This Earl of Sussex had two sons ; Henry Earl of Sussex, and Sir 
Humphrey Ratcliffe : Henry had two sons ; Thomas Earl of 
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Sussex, who died without issue, and Henry Earl of Sussex, who 
left one son, Robert Earl of Sussex, and one daughter, Lady 
Frances, who married Sir Thomas Mildmay, to whom the 
petitioner was heir. The counsel on the other side insisted 
that the barony was merged and extinct in the earldom, by 
coming to Edward the last Earl of Sussex, who died without 
issue. 

The question being put to the judges, they unanimously 
agrreed, that '^ if a baron in fee simple be made an earl, the 
barony will descend to the heir general, whether the earldom 
continue or be extinct" With which opinion and resolution 
his Majesty being fully satisfied, a writ of summons was 
issued to Mr. Mildmay, under which he took his seat as Baron 
Fitzwalter. 
StS'b^/r 37. Every kind of dignity is forfeited by the attainder for 
taioder. treason of the person possessed of it, and can only be revived by 

a reversal of the attainder. 

T^Ri^'ST' ^^- C*^®*^^®* Nevil Earl of Westmorland, to him and the 

heirs male of his body, by letters patent, was attainted of high 
treason by outlawry, and by act of parliament; and died 
without issue male : upon which Edward Nevill, in 2 Jac. 1., 
claimed to be Earl of Westmorland, as heir male of the body of 
the first grantee. 

It was resolved by all the judges, that although the dignity 
was within the statute De Dofiis CotiditionalibuSf yet that it was 
forfeited by a condition in law, tadii annexed to the estate of 
the dignity. For an earl has an o£Bce of trust and confidence ; 
and when such a person, against the duty and end of his dignity, 
takes not only council, but also arms against the King, to destroy 
him, and thereof is attainted by due course of law, by that he 
hath forfeited his dignity ; in the same manner as if tenant in 
tail of an o£Bce of trust misuse it, or use it not ; these are for- 
feitures of such office for ever, by force of a condition in law 

Tit 2. c. 3. taciti annexed to their estates. It was also resolved, that if it 

had not been forfeited by the common law, it would have been 
forfeited by the statute 26 Hen. 8. 

39. Persons upon whom judgment of high treason is pro- 
nounced, or who are outlawed upon an indictment for high 
treason, are said to be attainted of high treason. A person may 
also be attainted of high treason by a special act of parlia- 
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ment^ of which there are many instances. And all the ancient y"^?*y ^^ 
acts of attainder are considered as having been passed, and Drinted caae» 
operate from the first day of the sessions of parliament in which Treat, of Dig- 
they were made. °^^®** ^* *• 

40. Where a person is tenant in tail of a dignity, with re- ®«^ ^^ »»* ^ 

, , * D J' remainder .not 

mainder in tail to another, and the first tenant in tail is attainted affected. 
of high treason, the dignity is forfeited, as to him and his 
descendants: but upon failure of such descendants, it becomes 
Tested in the remainderman. 

41. Thomas Percy, who was Earl of Northumberland, to him q^^I^^^^^ 
and the heirs male of his body, remainder to his brother Hugh Vol. Ii. 331. 
Percy, in the same manner was attainted of high treason and 
executed, having no issue male ; upon which Hugh Percy became 

Earl of Northumberland. 

42. The celebrated Henry St. John was created Viscount 
Bolingbroke in 1712, to him and the heirs male of his body; 
remainder to his father. Sir Henry St John, and the heirs male 
of his body. Lord Bolingbroke was attainted of high treason 
in J715, by act of parliament; and though he afterwards ob- 
tained a partial repeal of the act of attainder, yet his dignity was 
never restored. Upon his death without issue in 1751, Frederick 
St. John, the grandson, and heir male of the body of Sir Henry 
St John, succeeded to the estate in remainder in the dignity* 

The entry in the Journals is, — '' Frederick, Viscount Boling- Vol. xxvill. 
broke, claiming by virtue of a special limitation contained in a 
patent granted to his uncle Henry, late Viscount Bolingbroke, 
dated 7th July, 1 1 Anne, was introduced in his robes, and took 
his seat." 

43. The issue must be capable of inheriting the dignity, other- 
wise the remainder will take effect. 

44. Thus in the case of Gordon v. The Kine's Advocate, the Printed cases, 
following question was put to the judges by the House of Lords. 1754' 

— *' Tenant in tail male of lands in England, with remainder 
over, is attainted of high treason, and the estate tail thereby for- 
feited to the Crown ; after this attainder tenant in tail has issue 
male bom in foreign parts, out of the ligeance of the Crown of 
Great Britain, and dies, leaving such issue male. Quaere, Is the 
estate or interest in the lands which were forfeited to the Crowo 
as aforesaid, continuing or determined ? " 
The Lord Chief Baron having conferred with the other Judges 
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preseni, delivered their unanimous opinion, that the estate or in- 
terest in the lands so forfeited to the Crown as aforesaid, was 
determined. In consequence of which the person in remainder 
recovered the estate from the Crown. 
Andalwfer 45. A dignity created by writ, and descendible to heirs 

felony. o i^ •/ 

general is also forfeited by attainder for felony of the person 
1 Inst. 41 b. possessed of it For Lord Coke says, if he was noble or 

gentle before, he and all his posterity are, by the attainder, 
made ignoble. 

46. Mervin Touchet, Baron Audley by writ in England, and 
Earl of Castlehaven, in Ireland, was attainted of felony, and 
executed in 1631. His son was created Lord Audley, and Earl 
of Castlehaven, by King Charles I. ; and having fSuthfully served 
that prince, he obtained an act of parliament 29 and 30 Cha.2. 
intituled " An act for restoring the honour of Baron Audley, of 
Hely, to James Lord Audley, and others therein mentioned."— 
And the Lords Audley have ever since had precedence according 
to the date of the ancient barony. 
Except digni- 47. But an entailed dienity is not forfeited by attainder 

ties in tail. « ^ , o J J 

of felony, except during the life of the person attainted ; for 
the statute 26 Hen. 8. c 13. by which estates tail are made 
forfeitable for high treason, does not extend to attainders for 
felony. 

48. Charles Lord Stourton, to him and the heirs male of his 
body> waa convicted of murder, and executed in 1557. He left 
three sons. John, the eldest^ received a writ of summons to 

Journ. Vol.1, parliament in 1576; and was placed immediately above Lord 

Latymer, in the seat of his ancestor. In Dugdale's Baronage, 
it is said, that this John was restored in blood, by act of parlia- 
ment: but this is a mistake ; for though an act was brought in 

icU p. 743. for the restitution of blood of John Lord Stourton, yet that was 

on the 7th of March fdlowing, on which day, as appears from 
the journals, he sat in the house ; so that the object of the act 
must have been to enable Lord Stourton to derive pedigree 
through his father; and the act never passed. 

Eden's Rep. 49^ Lawrence Earl Ferrers, to whose ancestor the dignity bad 

been granted by letters patent in 1711, to hold to him and the 
heirs male of his body, was convicted and executed for murder, 

XXIX ^ ^^ ^^- y^^ nOO. But having left no issue, the dignity was not 
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forioted, bnt descended to hia l»rother Washington Ferrers, who 
took his seat accordingly. 

60. In the case of a dignity descendible to heirs general, the Comiption of 
attainder for treason or felony of any ancestor of a person claim-i xit. id. c. 2. 
ing such dignity, through whom the claimant must derive his 

title, though the person attainted was never possessed of the 
dignity, will bar such claim ; for the blood of the person attaint^ 
ed, being corrupted, no pedigree can be derived through him ; so 
that the dignity becomes vested in the Crown by escheat, and is 
thereby destroyed. 

61. In 1723, the Reverend Robert Lumley Lloyd claimed the Barony of 
barony of Lumley, which was created by writ of summons in ^^ ^' 
8 Rich. 2. as heir to Ralph Lord Lumley, the person first suni" 
moned to parliament It appeared that the title had descended 

to John Lord Lumley, and that George Lumley his eldest son was 

attainted of treason, and died in the lifetime of his father, leaving 

issue John Lumley, who died without issue ; and that Spandian 

Lloyd waa bis cousin and next heir, viz. eldest son of Barbara 

Williams, meter of the said John Lord Lumley. That Spandian Hale P. c. p. i. 

Uoyd died without issue; and that Henry Lloyd his next 

brother had issue Henry his eldest son, who waa father to the 

claimant 

The House of Lords resolved that the petitioner had not 
any right to a writ of summons to parliament, as prayed by his 
petition. 

62. In the case of entailed dignities, no corruption of blood 

takes place. A dignity in tail may, therefore, be claimed by a Does not ez- 

... ■ M tend to entailed 

son surviving an attainted father, who never was possessed of dignitiei. 
the dignity. For the son may in such a case claim from the first ^^^ ^' ^* ^* 
acquirer, per formam doni, as heir male of his body, within tbe 
description of the gift, without being affected by the attainder of 2 Hak P. c. 
his father, or any other lineal or collateral ancestor. 

53. In 1 764, John Murray presented a petition to his Majesty, Dukedom of 
stating that his grandfather John Marquis of Athol was by letters joJ^' voi. 
patent created Duke of Athol, to him and the heirs male of his ^^*^^^~ 
body. That the said Duke of Athol died in 1726, leaving James 
his eldest son, who succeeded to the title, and George his second 
son, who was the petitioner's father. That the said (3eorge waa 
in the year 1746 attainted of high treason, by act of parliament; 
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■nd died in 1760, learing the petitiooer his eldest son. That 
Junes, the second Dukeof Athol, died in 1764, without leaving 
any iasne male. That the petitioner bad consalted many gen- 
tlemen learned in the law of England, particulaily the Honour- 
able Cbaries Yorke, Sir Fletcher Norton, and Mr. De Grey, 
whether the Biud attainder, under the circumstances of the case, 
could be any bar to the petitioner's succeeding to the said title 
upon the death of his said ancle, James Duke of Atho) ; and the 
■aid gentlemen were nnanimously of opinion, that as by the law 
of England in a like case, no objection could arise from the said 
attainder ; and as 1^ the statute of 7 Anne, all persons attainted 
of treason in Scotland were liable to the same corruptioa of 
blood, pains, penalties, and forfeitures, as persons convicted or 
attainted of high treason in England, the petitioner would be 
clearly entitled to succeed to the said honours. The petitioner, 
therefore, prayed that proper directions should be given for hav- 
ing the petitioner's right declared end established. 

This petiticHi was referred to the House of Lords, who re- 
solved that the petiticmer had a right to the tide claimed by his 
petition. 

54. In the above case, the person attainted died in the 
lifetime of the ancestor who was possessed of the dignity : but 
in the following case, the person attainted having survived 
the ancestor who was possessed of the dignity, the Judges 
were of opinion that the dignity returned to the Crown, and 
could not he claimed by any collateral relation of the person 
attainted. 
AiilMwrMoM, 65. Walter Ogilry claimed the earldom of Airlie, in 1812, 
TaTr* "**' fttatiug that by letters patent in 1639, James Ogilvy> then Lord 
Ogiivy, was created Eari of Airlie, to him and his heirs male, 
tlut the titie descended to David Earl of Airlie, who had two 
sons, James and John. James was attainted of high treason in 
1715, and survived bis father, but died without issue about the 
year 1730. That John Ogiivy did not assume the title, but was 
vested in ^e family estates. That the said John bad two sons, 
David, who was attainted of high treason in 1746, and Walter. 
That David, after remaining abroad for several years, received 
his pardon ; and an act of parliament was passed removing some 
of the incapacities and disabilities occasioned by hia attainder. 
That the said David died in 1803, leaving an only son, who died 
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abadielor in 1812, by which the estates and dignities devolved 
on the said Walter Ogilvy. 

The case was heard before the committee of privileges ; and 
the lords conceiving that a question of English law arose, as to 
the effect of the two persons attainted having survived their 
ancestcMTS, the Attorney-General was desired to attend, and state 
his objection to the claim. 

The Attorney-General admitted that the petitioner had clearly 
established his pedigree as grandson to David, third Earl of 
Airlie, and that the petitioner's right to the earldom would be 
indisputable if it were not for the attainders of his uncle, and of 
his brother. That the only material fact upon which any ques- 
tion could arise was, that the attainted person survived the 
ancestor in whom the title vested at the time of the attainder ; 
which was the same in both. That in the cases cited by the 
claimant's counsel, the estate tail was created by a subject : but 
the law was quite different where the grant of an estate tail was 
made by the Crown, with the immediate reversion in the King. 
In such case the King was in by reverter to his original title ; 
and had not a base fee dependent upon the continuance of the 
grantee's issue, as he would if the entail had been created by a 
subject, a distinction fully stated by Lord Hobart, in Sheffield 
V. Ratcliffe, respecting estates tail ; where the remainder or re- 
version was in a subject, and where it was in the Crown. *' It 
is plain (says Lord Hobart) that a tenant in tail with reversion 
in the Crown, if he be attainted, his blood is corrupted, and his 
estate tail ceaseth upon his death, and the land reverteth to the 
King in possession." 

That the 26 Hen. 8. was not to be construed as a penal law ; 
but as a law introduced for the benefit of the Crown, and as a 
remedial law for the discouragement of treason. Therefore when 
an estate in fee tail was created by a subject, the statute should 
not operate to corrupt the blood of the tenant in tail by attain- 
der, but to vest his estate, as a base fee, in his Majesty ; be- 
cause it would, by corrupting the blood, destroy the estate tail, 
and give it to the person in remainder or reversion. But when 
the estate tail was created by the Crown, and the immediate rever> 
sion was vested there, the attainder operated to corrupt the 
blood, and thereby to defeat the estate tail, and thus give an 
immediate effect to the reversion ; placing the King at once in 

VOL. III. M 
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Bi of bit origiaal estate, iaaleod of reating in his Majesty a base 
fee, with a reversioo expectant thereon. If, therefore, the ope- 
ration of the statute was to corrupt the blood, whenever the re- 
version was in the Crown, all sach estates were put out of the 
protection of the statute De Donis, and were eztingaisbed by 
attainder for treason, in the same manner as a base fee would 
have been previous to the statute. Supposing the claimant's 
oounsel to bo right in contending, that a dignity which was 
never vested in the beir in tail, previous to his attainder and 
death, was not subject to forf^ture, and tliat the beir should 
succeed to it ; the next point is, whether if the presumptiTe hdr, 
though attunted before the death of the tenant in possession, 
dooB in fact survive him, the estate is forfeited under the words 
of the statute " shall lose and forfeit to the King, bis heirs and 
successors, all such lands, tenements, and hereditaments, which 
any such offender shall have of any estate of inheritance in use 
or possession, by any right, title, or means, Slc. at the time of 
any treason committed, or at any time after." 

It was contended on the other side, that the words, " at any 
time after," referred to the time of the attainder, which they con- 
sidered as a civil death, and that it did not extend to anch 
estates as opened to him after the attainder. This act was 
made for the benefit of the Crown ; and was remedial, being de- 
signed to intimidate traitors, and to suppress treason. These 
objects were most effectually provided for by prevraiting the buC' 
cession of other members of the family, by means of collateral 
limitations. The words " at any time after " were sufficiently 
extensive to cover all cases of descent which oocnrred, as wdl 
after the attainder, as between that period and the commission 
of the treason ; they were entitled therefore to that construction 
which should suppress the mischief, and advance the remedy. 
But it had been argued that an attainted person was incapa- 
Ue of taking the estate for the purpose of inheritance or enjoy- 
ment, and consequently that he had nothing subsequent to the 
attainder which could be the subject of forfeiture. Co. Ut. 
13 a., and Cro. Car. 477. had been cited as autboritiee. But in 
opposition to this doctrine he might observe, that in Lord Hale's 
note on the passage in Co. LiL as stated by Mr. Hargrave, it is 
laid down — if A. enfeoffs B. attainted of treason, to the use of 
C, the Kii^ shall have the land discharged of the use. And 
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Pimb'8 case is cited from Moore 196. However true this law 
might be as to estates in fee simple, he doubted much whether 
it was correct as to estates tail. By the statute De Donis the 
blood of an attainted tenant in tail was so far preserved from 
corruption, that the estate was tmnsmissible through him to the 
next heir. And he had thus a capacity secured to him of taking 
to that extent. But 26 Hen. 8. did not, according to the agree- 
ment of the claimant's counsel, corrupt the blood, but rather 
prevented that corruption which would be the result of an at- 
tainder, by the common law, in order to preserve the estate tail 
for the benefit of the Crown, so long as the attainted person had 
issue ; and for those in remainder, where a remainder existed. 
If, therefore, he was to be considered as so far capable of taking 
the inheritance, as to transmit it to the next heir, previous to 
26 Hen. 8. that act could not be said to take away a capacity 
which it was for the benefit of the Crown to preserve, more espe- 
cially when the words were sufficiently general, not only to ad- 
mit of such a construction, but to require one more consonant 
to the spirit and meaning of the Legislature. As to the preee* 
dents which had been cited, they differed from this case in the 
material circumstance that the attainted heir did not in any of 
them survive the tenant in tail. In the Duke of Athol's case, it 
appeared from the petition of John Murray, that his father, John 
Murray, who was attainted, died in 1760, while his uncle, Duke 
John, to whom he claimed to succeed, survived till 1764. Lord 
Bolingbroke's case, which was relied on, and considered by the 
petitioner to be in point, seemed to admit of a distinction not 
less material. In that case a remainder was limited to the 
father. Viscount St. John, in tail male, upon failure of the estate 
in tail male previously limited to his son Henry, the first Lord 
Bdingbroke. This could only take effect in possession upon 
the death of Henry the son without issue male. The very na- 
ture and object of the grant was to postpone the father, and the 
heirs male of his body to his son and the heirs male of his body. 
The remainder to the father would not take effect until the pre- 
ceding limitation to the son was gone and spent During the 
ton's life his estate tail in the dignity was divested out of him 
by the attainder ; but it was in existence, and vested in the 
Crown by forfeiture ; and it seemed very difficult to conceive 
how the father's remainder could descend, upon the father's 
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dc^th, to his son, when by the very nature and terms of the 
creation, neither be nor his issue could by possibility enjoy the 
dignity. He contended, therefore, that in the true spirit and 
meaning of the grant, he was excluded altogether from the suc- 
cession under the limitation. That it neTer did descend upon 
him ; and that the next heir male to the father, Viscount St 
John, succeeded directly to the title, as heir to his father, pointed 
out by the limitation. 

He concluded with submitting to the Lords, that a title to the 
earldom of Airlie had not been made out by the petitioner. 

In the next sessions the claimant presented an additional 
case, (a) in which it was contended, that in consequence of the 
statute De Dorats, those estates that were conditional fees at 
common law became estates tail, and were protected from for- 
feiture for high treason, except during the life of the offender, 
1 Inst. 392 b. and also from corruption of blood. Thus Littleton, s. 747, after 

stating that where a man is attainted or outlawed for felony, his 
blood is corrupted, proceeds in these words, " But the issue in 
tail, as to tenements tailed, is not in such case barred, because 
he is inheritable by force of the statute, and not by course of 
common law ; and, therefore, such attainder of his father, or 
of his ancestor in tail, shall not put him out of his right, by 
force of the tail, &c." Thus stood the law till the statute 26 
Hen. 8. c. 13. by which it was enacted that every person con- 
victed of high treason, ^' shall lose and forfeit such lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments which any such offender or offenders 
shall have of any estate of inheritance in use or possession by 
any right, title, or means, at the time of any such treason com- 
mitted, or at any time after ; saving to every person and persons, 
their heirs and successors, (other than the offenders in any trea- 
son, their heirs and successors,) all such rights, titles, &c. which 
they shall have at the day of the committing such treasons, [or 
at any time afore.*' 

Under the general words of this statute, estates tail became 
forfeitable for treason : but it was laid down by the Court of 
Exchequer in Dowtie's case, 3 Rep. 10. ^'That neither the act 
nor the attainder makes any corruption of blood as to the 
descent of land in tail ; for Popham, Attorney-General, said that 

(a) Tho additiODal^ase was pn^red by Mr. Cmiae, the Author of thia Work. 
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so it was agreed in the case of Lord Lumley ^ that where there 

was grandfather, fatherland son^and the grandfather was tenant 

in tail, and the father was attainted of high treason, and died in 

the life of the grandfather, and afterwards the grandfather died, 

that the land should descend to the son, notwithstanding the 

attainder of the father; for the father had not the land, neither 

in possession nor in use, in which two cases the act of 26 Cro.£liz.28. 

Hen. VIII. gave the forfeiture only ; and his attainder is not ^' ^ 

any corruption of blood, for the land entailed." 

It follows that in all cases of claims by an issue in tail to 
lands entailed, a pedigree may be deduced through an attainted 
person. And in the case of Lord Lumley, the grandson must 
ha?e been allowed to deduce his pedigree through his father, 
though the father was attainted of high treason. The Attorney- 
General had contended that where the grant of an estate tail 
was made by the Crown, with the immediate reversion in the 
Crown, the King, in case of attainder of the tenant in tail, is in 
by reverter to his original title, the blood of the tenant in tail 
being corrupted, .and has not a base fee dependent upon the 
continuance of the grantee's issue ; in support of which he has 
cited the dictum of Lord C. J. Hobart, already stated. It would 
be necessary to state the legal principles upon which this 
assertion was founded. In the case of an estate tail, with the 
remainder or reversion in a subject, as the attainder of the tenant 
in tail cannot affect the person in remainder or reversion, the 
estate becomes forfeited to the Crown during the life of the 
tenant in tail, by the enacting part of the statute, and also 
remains in the Crown during the existence of any issue of the 
tenant in tail, by the saving, out, of which the heirs of the 
offender are excluded ; so that the Crown in that case acquires 
a base fee, as long as there are any heirs of the body of the 
tenant in tail. But in the case where the immediate reversion 
in fee is in the Crown^ it was contended, but not resolved, in 
Walsingham's case, that the Crown should have tlie land by Plowd. fM. 
way of reverter, and not by way of forfeiture. In that case the 
tenant in tail, previous to his attainder, had made a feoffment 
in fee; and the real question was, whether that feoffment 
operated as a discontinuance ; for if it did, the forfeiture would 
have been saved, as wilLbe shewn hereafter. The same question 
again arose in the case of Sjtone v, Newnham ; and was repeat- Cro. Car 427. 
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•dly arg;ued in the Exchequer Chamber, where it was reac^Ted 
that the right of the estate tail was forfeited, because the feoff* 
ment could not operate as a diBcootiDuaoce, the reveraioD always 
remaining in the Crown. The Attomey-Geaerat had contended 
that these decisions justified the dictum of Lord Hobart, that 
the statute 26 Hen. VIII., which creates a forfeiture of esUtes 
tul, is a remedial, and not a penal law. That where the rever- 
sion is in the Crown, the blood of the tenant in tail is corrupted : 
but where there is a lemaiuder or reTeraion in a subject, the 
blood is not corrupted, because such a constniction would 
operate to destroy the estate tail, and deprive the Crown of the 
forfeiture ; for in that case the estate would go to the person in 
remainder or reversion. 

This eipoiition of the statute was perfectly new. The first 
part of it rested solely on the authority of Lord Uoban : but it 
was observable that nothing similar to that dictum was elsewhere 
to be found. It was tme that where a tenant in tail, with the 
immediate reversion in the Crown, was attainted of high treason, 
he forfeits his estate not only for his own life, but also during 
the eiistence of any issue of his body, because the issue are 
excluded by the saving. It does not, however, follow that his 
blood is corrupted ; that would be directly contrary to all the 

Uuii. ll.aai. resolutions on the statute. Lord Hobart's zeal fw the Crown, 
and indignation against the traitor, by which he candidly 
acknowledges himself to have been moved in pronouncing that 
judgment, instigated him to go somewhat too far in advancing 
an extrajudicial opinion, not warranted by the authorities he 
cited, nor admitted by any subsequent writer. For neither Lord 

iitia, I'.c.Vai. Hale nor Serjeant Hawkins, who have givm very able ezposi- 

liiwk. H.2.C tions of this statute, and also.of Walsingham's case, and that of 
' *' ' Stone V. Newnham, have adopted, or even noticed. Lord Hobart's 

dictum: hut have distinctly stated that in both the cases abov^ 
mentioned the Crown acquired the estate by forfeiture. 

The second part of the Attomey-General'a exposititfti of the 
statute is equally unfounded ; for where there is a remainder or 
reveruon in a subject, the statute, as has been already stated, 
vests the estate in the Crown, during the life of the tenant in 
tail, under the enacting clause, and ban the issue, by excluding 
tliem from the benefit of the savings, so as to vest a base fee in 
the Crown, even if the Uood were corrupted ; (or such cor- 
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roption of bbod would disable the issue ia tail from inheriting^ 
and the person in remainder could not take as long as there was 
issue of the tenant in tail ; consequently the Crown would be 
entitled to hold the estate during that period. 

But admitting the dictum of Lord Hobart to be good law, still 
it would not affect the present case, for it does not contniTene 
the doctrine established ever since the statute 26 Hen* VIII. 
was made, and which will be stated hereafter, that a person 
must actually have an estate tail, to be capable of forfeiting it 
under that act; and here neither of the persons attainted ever 
had any estate in the dignity claimed ; nor the doctrine e^«p 
blisbed in Lord Lumley's case, that the attainder of the heir in 
tail ia not attended with corruption of blood, quoad the estate 
taU. 

The Attorney-General contended that if the presumptive heir, 
though attainted before the death of the tenant in possession, 
does in fact survive him, the estate is forfeited, because the 
statute 26 Hen. VIII. being made for the benefit of the Crown, 
and remedial, the words " or at any time after," are sufficiently 
extensive to cover all the cases of descent which occur, as well 
after the attainder, as between that period and the commission 
of the treason. To this argument a full answer may be given ; 
(or, first, a tenant in tail can only forfeit what he has ; second, 
a persoD attainted cannot take an estate tail by descent, and 
consequently cannot have it to forfeit. 

With respect to the first of these propositions the statute 
26 Hen. VIII. has, down to the {^esent time, been construed so 
strictly, that the tenant in tail must actually haoe the estate tail, 
in order to be capable of forfeiting it Thus it has been de- 
cided that where a tenant in tail, with the reversion in a sub- 
ject, made a feoffment in fee of his estate, and afterwards was 
attainted of treason, the feoffment operated as a discontinuance, 
and the offender not having the estate tail in him at the time of 
the attainder, there was no forfeiture. 

Where the immediate reversion was in the Crown, there was 
no discontinuance of the estate tail ; and. therefore it was not 
forfeited, as has been already mentioned. 

The principle of these decisions is, that a right of entry is for- 
feited to the Crown, under the statute 26 Henry VIII. but not a 
right of action. Now where the tenant in tail, with remainder to 
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a sabjectf discontinues his estate, his issue has only a right of 
action, which is not forfeited : but where the immediate reversion 

I Inst. 336 a. jg ju the Crown, the tenant in tail cannot create adiscontinuance; 

so that a right of entry remains in the issue, which is forfeited to 
the Crown. 

t^«ttt7.c«.*2i. Judge Jenkins states that where a tenant in tail discontinued, 

and thediscontinuee made him a lease for his life, and afterwards 
he was attainted, the estate tail was not forfeited ; for, says he, 
in this case, at the time of the treason, he had not any estate to 
forfeit, as the said statute 26 Henry VIII. requires. Thus, it 
appears, that unless the tenant in tail actually has the estate in 
him, there is no forfeiture. And Lord Coke states the effect of 
the statute in these words : — '' If tenant in tail in possession, or 
that hath a right of entry, be attainted of high treason, the estate 
tail is barred, and the land is forfeited to the King." 

With respect to the second proposition, it will not be neces* 
sary to cite many authorities to prove that a person attainted 
cannot take any estate by descent ; that of Lord Coke will 

\ \\\%\. H «. be quite sufficient : — *' If a man be attainted of treason or 

felony, although he be born within wedlock, he can be heir to 



no man.'' 



This doctrine applies equally to an heir in tail, who was in- 
capable, as well before the statute 26 Henry 8. as since, of taking 
an estate tail by descent. This is clear upon principle, because 
the disability created by an attainder is general ; and is also con- 
firmed by the following authorities ; in which, it is said, that 
where the issue in tail is attainted of felony, he cannot take the 
estate tail by descent : but it either vests in the Crown, or be- 
comes the property of the first occupant, during the life of the 
attainted person. 
\y l*i; A*. In Viner's Ab. tit. Blood Corrupted, is the following transla- 

IMa. t)7. ' tion of a passage from Brooke's Ab. — ** Where the issue in tail 

is outlawed of felony, in the life of the ancestor, and gets a par- 
don in the life of the ancestor, he may enter after the death of 
his ancestor, as heir in tail ; contra^ of fee simple. But if the 
ancestor dies before the pardon, then it seems, by Thorpe, that 
the heir in tail cannot, enter. The reason seems to be in- 
asmuch as the King shall have the land during the life of the 
outlaw. 
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The same doctrine is laid down by Brooke, and appears to be "Ht. Descent, 
deduced from a case in the year books, which is thus stated and 29 Assises, Pia. 
reasoned upon by Plowden, 657, 8. — ** Tenant in tail was bound ^^* 
in a statute merchant ; and the issue was outlawed for felony, 
and obtained a charter of pardon, in the life of the father. The 
father died, the issue entered, the conusee sued execution of the 
land, and the heir brought an assise. Whether or no the assise 
was maintainable was there debated. The principal point argued 
was, what estate the issue had ; for if he had an estate tail, then 
the assise was maintainable, for then he was remitted to his 
estate tail, in which case execution could not be issued against 
him ; and if the issue had a fee simple, or any other estate than 
an estate tail, then the assise was maintainable. And there it 
appears that the outlawry for felony so disabled him in blood, 
that be could not take by descent the land in tail, any more 
than the land in fee simple, notwithstanding the charter of par- 
don, which could not restore his blood to its former purity. 
From whence it follows that when his father died, the land could 
not revert to the donor, because the donee had issue, and the 
issue could not take by descent by reason of his disability. So that 
upon the death of the father the freehold in deed or in law was 
none, but in nubibus, as it is where tenant pur autre vie dies 
in the life of cestui que vie, and none enters : in which case 
every man in the world has an equal title to the land ; 
and, therefore, when the issue in tail entered, he was but an 
occupant." 

In a note of Lord Hale, published by Mr. Hargrave, the 1 Inst 22 a. 
doctrine of the case in 29 Assise is thus stated : — " The issue ''* 
in tail attainted, in vita patris, after the death of the fa- 
ther the donor cannot enter : but the issue, if pardoned, may 
enter and hold as special occupant, subject to the chains of the 
father." 

Thus it appears at common law the issue in tail, if attainted 
of felony, and a fortiori if attainted of high treason, is incapable 
of taking an estate tail by descent; and there is surely nothing 
in the statute 26 Henry 8. to enable him to inherit. Before 
that statute if a tenant in tail was attainted of treason, the estate 
tail was forfeited to the Crown during the life of the tenant in 
tail: but upon his death his issue became entitled to it. — 
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Vin^ Abr. tiu '' Where tenant in tail is attainted of treason before the statute 
PU. 4. ' * 26 Henry 8. his son shall have the land^ for he does not claim 

A'^I»^ pI*!^. ^^^y ^ **** ^^^^' ^^^ ^y ^^ statute, Ei per formam doni. Now, 

as the only object of that statute was to destroy the descent to 
the issue of an attainted person, it is impossible to construe it so 
as to give an attainted issue a capacity of inheriting, which he 
had not before. 

Mr. Att<»mey-General advanced a singular argument as to this 
point. He said, that as an attainted person was so far capable 
of taking the inheritance as to transmit it to the next heir, pre- 
vions to the statute 26 Henry 8. that act cannot be said to take 
away a capacity which it is for the benefit of the Crown to pre- 
serve ; more especially where the words are sufficiently general. 
A proposition is here assumed which is not law ; for it has been 
shewn that a person attainted was incapable of taking an estate 
tail by descent, before or since the statute 26 Henry 8. The 
capacity of taking by descent is here confounded with, or deduced 
from, the capacity of transmitting ; though perfectly different 
It is true that the issue in tail, though attainted, may be the 
means of transmitting an estate tail ; because as his blood is not 
corrupted quoad an estate tail, a title may be deduced through 
him: but that does not give him the power of taking the estate 
tail by descent ; for corruption of blood, as Mr. Yorke properly 
describes it, is a consequential disability, which affects the heirs 
of an attainted person, but does not affect himself. A person 
attainted is equally incapable of inheriting, whether his blood 
be corrupted or not ; the only difference is, that where his blood 
is not corrupted, a pedigree may be deduced through him; where 
his blood is corrupted, it cannoU 

In the case of an estate in fee simple, the attainder of the heir 
apparent does not create a forfeiture of the estate, because a 
person can only forfeit what he has. Upon the death of the 
ancestor, the estate will escheat to the lord of the fee, because 
the heir cannot take by descent, on account of his attainder ; and 
his blood being corrupted, no othar person can derive a title 
through him« If the King be lord, he will take by escheat, not 
by forfeiture. If the land be held of a mesne lord, it will escheat 
I Inst. 13 a. to him. — *^ The father is seised of lands in fee simple holden of 

J. S. ; the son is attainted of treason, the &ther dieth, the lands 
shall escheat to J. S. propter defectum sanguinis, for that the 
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father died without heir ; and the Xing cannot baTe the land, 
because the son never bad any thing to forfeit. 

In the case of estates tail there can be no escheat, for escheats Fitz. N. B. 143. 
are only of the fee simple. The attainder of the heir disables 
him from taking during his life : but his blood not being cor^ 
nipted, the next heir, though lineal, may after his death derive a 
title to the estate through him. 

The reason of inserting the words, '* or any time after/' in the 
statute 26 Henry 8. will plainly appear upon an examination of 
the law of forfeiture in cases of fee simple estates, and the object 
of the Legislature in making the statute 26 Henry 8. 

Lord Hale says, — " The relation of the forfeiture or escheat of ^z^' ^°*- ^' 
lands, for treason or felony, to avoid all mesne incumbrances, is 
to the time of the offence committed." If this were not the 
law, a person indicted for treason might, on the eve of his trial, 
convey all his real estates to his children, and thus deprive the 
Crown of the forfeiture. It is therefore settled that all real pro- 
perty whereof a person is seised at the time of the offence com- 
mitted, or at any time after, down to the attainder, becomes for- 
feited to the Crown. 

As to any lands acquired after the attainder, they also become 
the property of the King, upon another principle, namely, that a 
person attainted is civilly dead, and can only purchase for the 
benefit of the Crown* Thus Lord Coke says, — '' And if a man be i Inst. ih. 
attainted of felony, yet he hath capacity to purchase to him and 
his heirs, albeit he can have no heir : but he cannot hold it, for 
in that case the Eang shall have it by his prerogative, and not 
the lord of the fee ; for a man attainted hath no capacity to pur* 
chase, being a man civiliter mortuus, but only for the bene6t of 
the King." 

It is the same where a person is attainted of treason. A per- pimb's case, 
son committed treason in 18 Eliz. for which he was attainted ^'^' ^^' ^^' 
eight years after. Between the commission of the treason and 
the attainder, lands were conveyed to him to certain uses. It 
was held by Plowden, Popham, and others, that the estate <^ 
the land was in the Queen, because she was entitled to all lands 
that traitors had at the time of the treason, or after. Now as 
the framers of the statute 26 Hen. 8. must have been sensible 
that they were making a penal law« by creating a f^feiture, 
where there was none before, if they had contented themselves 
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with enacting that persons convicted of treason should forfeit all 
ihtt lands and tenements which they had at the time of such 
ti^son committed, those words would not extend to lands ac- 
quired by purchase or descent, subsequent to the time when the 
treason was committed, and prior to the attainder. They there- 
fore added the words, " or any time after/' to take in the inter- 
mediate period. But these words can never be extended to the 
time after the attainder, because the attainted person becomes, 
by the attainder, incapable of taking by descent ; and can only 
take by purchase, for the benefit of the Crown. 

The Attorney-General began and ended his argument by ob- 
serving, that the present case differed from Lord Lumley's, and 
that of the Duke of Athol, in this material circumstance, namely, 
that in those cases the persons attainted died in the lifetime of 
their ancestors : but in this the persons attainted survived their 
ancestors. He did not, however, cite any authority, neither an 
adjudged case, nor a dictum, nor deduce any aigument, either 
from principle or analogy, to prove the importance of this dif- 
ference ; or that an estate in land, or a dignity, would be forfeited 
or destroyed by reason of such survivorship. Now with respect 

Hub, B«p,a61. to estates in land, it is laid down by Lord Hobart, that an estate 

tail may cease for a time, and yet rise again ; and may cease as 

Y lUp, 8 b. to one person, and be in force and esse to another. Thus where 

a tenant in tail dies, leaving his wife pregnant, the reversioner 
may enter : but upon the birth of a child, the estate tail will re- 
vive ; and in the case already stated from Brooke, it is said 
by Thorpe, that the estate would vest in the Crown during the 
life of the outlaw only; and as the donor is excluded, the next 
issue must of course have succeeded to it, upon the death of the 
outlaw. 

In Plowden it is said arguendo, that the estate would go to 
the first occupant; this however appears to be an erroneous 
opinion. And in the case of Thornby v, Fleetwood respecting 
the statute 1 Jac. 1. by which it was enacted, that if any person 
should pass or go, or send beyond sea any child to reside in a 
college of Jesuits, every such person so passing, or being sent 
beyond sea, should as in respect to himself only, and not in 
respect of any of his heirs or posterity, be disabled and made in- 
capable to inherit, purchase, take, have, or enjoy any manors, 
lands, 8cc. Mr. Justice Powys is reported to have said, — 
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^' But when the argameDt that the profits only are forfeited pre- l Strange Rep. 

▼ails, there arises a subpointi who shall have the profits ? I say 

the King shall have them. L Because he is concerned to see the 

law executed. 2. There are goods in the case, as well as 

lands, — and who can have them but the King ? 3. This is an 

offence of a public nature, contra coronam et dignitatem suam ; 

and that makes the difference between the case of Woodward v. 

Fox, and the case of tithes, where private interest is concerned. 

4. Those will be derelict lands, which go to the Crown, when 

there can be no owner found." 

If the acquisition of an estate tail by the Crown, before the 
statute 26 Hen. 8, in consequence of the attainder for treason of 
thet enant, did not destroy the estate, which appears to have 
been the case, from the passage in Brooke already stated, — 
why should the acquisition of an estate tail by the Crown, in 
consequence of the disability of the next heir in tail to inherit 
it, destroy the estate, and prevent its descent, upon the death of 
the person disabled, to the issue next inheritable under the en- 
tail ? In the descent of estates in fee simple, the circumstance Tit 29. c. 2. 
of the attainted person's surviving his ancestor is of the utmost 
importance. Thus Lord Hale says, — ^* If there be father and P.C. Vol. i. 
two sons, and the eldest is attainted in the life of the father, and 
dies without issue in the life of the father, the younger son shall 
inherit the father ; for he need not mention his elder brother in 
the conveying of his title : but if the elder brother attaint survive 
the father but a day, and die without issue, the second son 
cannot inherit, but the land shall escheat, pro drfectu hartdis ; 
for the corruption of blood in the elder son, surviving the father, 
impedes the descent." As there is no corruption of blood in 
cases of entails, the time of the death of the person attainted is 
immaterial ; for a title, or rather a pedigree, may be deduced 
through him, whether he died in the lifetime of the ancestor or 
not And it is observable that Lord Hale confines the above 
case to descents of lands in fee simple. 

The doctrine contended for by the Attorney-General, that 
where the person attainted survives his ancestor, there is a for- 
feiture, is not to be found any where ; and yet if the law were 
8o, it is extremely probable that either Judge Jenkins, who has 
twice stated Lord Lumley*s case, or some one of the barons of 
the exchequer, who in Dowtie's case fully discussed the statute 
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26 Hen. 8. would have mentioned so important a point. Lord 

Hale, in his Pleas of the Crown, professes to give a full account 

of the doctrine of forfeiture for high treason, to which he has 

241 ^356^°^'^' dedicated a long chapter. He has twice stated Lord Lumley's 

case : but is totally silent as to the consequence of an attainted 
issue in tail surviving his ancestor. Is it probable that if he 
thought the circumstance of survivorship would create a for- 
feiture, be would have omitted to state it? 

Serjeant Hawkins is equally silent on this head ; nor is this 
doctrine mentioned by Mr. Yorke in his Considerations on the 
Law of Forfeiture, though Lord Lumley's case is there stated. 
These negative authorities must appear quite conclusive, when it 
is considered that they are fully supported by principle. 

With respect to dignities, the principles of law that have been 
stated apply as directly to them, as to estates in land ; for it 
would be extremely dangerous to admit of any distinction. It 
may therefore be laid down — 

(1) That though an estate tail in a dignity is forfeited by the 
attainder for treason of the person actually having it, according 
to Nevil's case, yet that the attainder for treason of the eldest 
son of a tenant in tail of a dignity, in the litetime of his father, 
does not create a forfeiture of a dignity ; because such eldest son 
had it not to forfeit. 

(2) That if such ddest son survives his fiither, the dignity 
does not, as to any purpose, descend on him; because his 
attainder disables him from taking a dignity by descent, as 
effectually as it disables him from taking lands intailed, by 
descent. 

(3) That, as no corruption of blood takes place in this case, a 
title, or rather a pedigree, may be deduced through such 
attainted son, after his decease. 

Ante, p. 159. In support of this proposition the case of the dukedom of 

Athol is stated ; and it is said that the House of Lords in that 
case acted upon the principle that a dignity in tail may be 
claimed, per farmam doni, under a limitation in letters patent, 
by a son surviving an attainted father, who never was tenant in 
tail in possession of such dignity ; there being no corruption of 
blood in the succession to an estate tail, in lands or dignities. 

(4) That during the life of such eldest son the dignity be- 
comes vested in the Crown, or is suspended, or in abeyance. 
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but is not destroyed ; and, therefore, that after the death of the 
eldest son, the next heir in tail becomes entitled to such dignity. 

The case of Lord Bolingbroke is then stated ; and it is said ^^> ^^7* 
to be perfectly clear that the dignity created by the special 
limitation was a vested estate in Sir Henry St John, descendi- 
ble to the heirs male of his body ; and would have descended, 
on his death in 1742, to his eldest son Henry » if he had not 
been attainted. The position of the Attorney-General that 
under the remainder to Sir Henry St John and the heirs male 
of his body his eldest son and his issue male were excluded, is 
perfectly untenable; for it is impossible to contend, upon any 
principle of construction, that under a limitation to A. and the 
heirs male of his body, the eldest son of A. can be excluded 
from taking, by any estate already limited to such eldest son. 
If an authority were wanting in such a plain case, the following 
passage from Lord Coke is decisive,—" If a gift be made to the 1 Inst. 272 a. 
eldest son, and to the heirs of his body, the remainder to the 
father and the heirs of his body, the father dieth, the eldest son 
levieth a fine with proclamations, and dieth without issue, this 
shall bar the second son, for the remainder descended to the 
eldest" It follows that in consequence of the attainder of Lord 
Bolingbroke, the dignity which had been limited to Sir Henry 
St John became updn"his death suspended, or vested in the 
Crown during the life of Lord Bolingbroke ; but upon his death 
it descended to his nephew ; so that in this case, which it is 
presumed was fully considered. Lord Hardwicke being then 
Chancellor, and Sir Dudley Ryder Attorney-General, the House 
of Lords must have admitted that the circumstance of an 
attainted perscm's surviving his ancestor, from whom a dignity 
would have descended to him, as issue in tail, if not attainted, 
did not destroy the dignity, but only suspended it ; and that on 
the death of the attainted person, it descended to the next issue 
inheritable to such dignity. 

The following question was put to the Judges : — ^Whether, if 
lands were granted by the Crown to A. B. and the heirs male of 
his body lawfully begotten ; and A. B. had issue a son named 
C. D., and C. D. had also a son named E. F. ; and C. D. in the 
lifetime of his father committed high treason ; and it was by act 
of parliament enacted that he should stand and be adjudged 
attainted of the said high treason to all intents and purposes 
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whatsoever, and should suffer and forfeit as a person attainted 
of high treason by the laws of the land ought to suffer and 
forfeit, and A. B. afterwards died in the lifetime of C. D., and 
C. D. the attainted person then died, E. F. the son surviving, 
E. F. would be considered in the courts below, after the death 
of C. D., as entitled, under such grant, to the lands so granted ? 

Lord Chief Justice Oibbs delivered the opinion of the Judges 
as follows : — '* We are of opinion that E. F. would not be con- 
sidered in the courts of law, after the death of C. D. as entitled, 
under such grant, to the lands so granted. 

'' It has been contended on the part of those who have argued 
for the interests of E. F. that his interest in this case is protected 
by the statute De Donis, and is not within the peril of the 
26 Hen. 8., and consequently is not forfeited to the Crown. 
But we are of opinion that it is not, under the circumstances 
stated to us, protected by the statute De Donis : and we are of 
opinion likewise, that if those who have ai^ued for the claim of 
E. F. could persuade you Lordships to adopt the principle upon 
which they have endeavoured to bring it within the statute De 
Donis, they would by establishing that principle, bring it also 
within the operation of the 26 Hen. 8. and subject it to for- 
feiture, by the attainder of C. D. 

'' It is quite clear that if the case put to us had occurred upon 
an estate in fee simple conditional, before the statute De Donis, 
the land granted would have reverted to his Majesty, as upon a 
failure of issue described in the grant; for the tenant in tail 
dying while the next issue in tail stood attainted of high treason, 
such issue could not have taken, because his blood was corrupted 
by the attainder ; and the reversion would fall to (he Crown, 
for want of issue capable of inheriting under the grant. The 
King would then be in by way of reverter ; and, being in by 
way of reverter, his title would be paramount to all chai]ges 
upon the estate tail. This would have been the case, before the 
statute De Donis; and we think that the statute has not 
altered it. 

" The statute De Donis recites that donees in tail, after issue 
bom, had been used to make alienations to the prejudice of the 
issue in tail, and also to the prejudice of the donor ; and it enacts 
that such alienations shall not prejudice the issue, or the donor, 
or his heirs. This is all the statute does. I know that it has 
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received a very large construction for the protection of the issue 
in tail : I know that a criminal act done by a tenant in tail by 
which^ upon attainder, he forfeits his estate^ has been held to 
fall within the description of alienation, in the statute ; and 
therefore it is that if a tenant in tail be attainted of high treason, 
and so the estate passes from him by forfeiture, the issue in tail 
is protected by the statute, as from an alienation by the tenant 
in tail ; but that is not the present case. Here is nothing done 
by the tenant in tail either to alien* forfeit, or otherwise put away 
his estate ; nothing which can possibly be brought within the 
term alien in the statute and therefore the case remains as at 
common law. The estate tail is extinguished, for want of issue 
capable of inheriting, on the death of the tenant in tail, and the 
land reverts to the King, who has the reversion in fee, the 
grant having originally proceeded from the Crown. 

'' It has been argued very strongly by the counsel for the claim- 
ant that corruption of blood, as far as it regards the succession 
to estates tail, is wholly taken away by the statute De Donis; 
and that this disability being removed, E. F. must of course be 
entitled to take, under the protection of the statute. Whether 
cormption of blood be or be not taken away must depend 
upon the language of the statute, and in some degree, upon the 
decided cases. Now, upon looking into the statute itself, I find 
not a word to support such a proposition. It protects the 
interest of the issue in tail in certain cases, and likewise the 
interests of the donor ; and as far as such issue would have been 
prevented from taking before the statute, by corruption of blood, 
so far in those cases the effect of corruption of blood is taken away 
in their favour. Where protection is given to the issue by the 
terms of the statute, corruption of blood does not prevent its 
taking full effect; it is incidentally removed in those cases, but in 
no others, and the statute has no further operation in taking 
away corruption of blood. The question always is, whether the 
interest of the issue in tail be or be not protected by the terms 
of the statute ; where it is not, corruption of blood remains, as 
it did before at the common law. 

^ This is a material view of the case, as it goes to the founda- 
tion of their argument The tenure from the Crown would also 
furnish a decisive objection, if it were wanted, to the claim of 
E. F. There are many authorities to shew, (and this I believe 

VOL. III. N 
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18 the doctrine of all the Judges, id all cases io which the qnes- 
tion has occurredy) that when land passes, as in the case pot 
to us, by a grant of the Crown, in tail, with the reversion in 
the Crown, and the tenant in tail himself is attainted of high 
treason, the Crown is in of bis reverter. That the estate tail is 
extinguished and at an end, and consequently the issue is not 
within the protection of the statute De Doms. So it has been 
held in all cases that have occurred where the tenant in tail is 
himself attainted. 

'' I am not aware that any case has occurred upon the attainder 
of the issue, on whom the inheritance would otherwise descend, 
which is the case before your Lordships. But the same rea* 
soning applies with equal force, and I should say aforiiori to it. 

" Now I will state shortly the cases to which I have alluded. 
First, there is a case in Dyer 116, in which tbia question pre* 
sented itself in the most unfavourable view it could assume for 
the Crown. The tenant in tail made a lease, which was void- 
able, as against the issue in tail, but void as against the donor. 
The tenant in tail died ; and the next* issue in tail accepted wot 
from the lesseoj and thereby confirmed the lease, which there- 
fore stood good against him and hift issue. The issue in tail 
afterwards committed high treason, and was attainted thereof, 
and the Attorney General filed an information of intrusioii in 
the exchequer against the person who held under the lease ; and 
the question to be decided was, whether the Crown took the 
estate, subject to the lease, or free from it. And the court, after 
long argument and much consideration, was of opinion that the 
Crown took the estate free from the lease ; for they said, (I. use 
nearly the words of Dyer,) " The int^il is utterly extinct and 
determined, and then the King is seised of his ancient fee sim* 
pie executed ; of course he takes independent of the lease^ which 
springs out of the estate tail, and must come to an end with it." 
Cro.Eliz.5i9. '* There is another case of the Queen v, Hussey, and which I 

cite, not as containing a decision on the point, but a recognition 
of the same doctrine. That was the case of a tenant in tail hold* 
ing from the Crown, and a re-grant by him to the Crown ; and 
there a question arose upon the effect of the re-*grant And in 
the judgment upon that case, it is likened to the case of a te- 
nant in tail, with a reversion in the Crown, committing high 
treason, and being attainted thereof, in whieh case the judges 
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say that the King would be in of his reverter. We have, there- 
fore, first, the decision in Dyer, and then a recognition of the 
aame doctrine in the case I have last stated. There is also a 
case in Lord Hobart of Sheffeild v. Ratclifie, in which the effect p. 334. 
of the two statutes was very much considered ; and I know 
that much of the argument used by Lord Hobart upon that oc- 
casion has been treated as springing from an indignation against 
those who wcare accused of offences against the dignity of the 
Crown, mixed with a desire of enforcing the due forfeitures 
against them. But I cannot think that the opinion of so dis- 
tinguished a judge is to be thus lightly put by. Lord Hobart 
considers this very point, whether corruption of blood was 
taken away by the statute De Doms, in all cases that regarded 
the succession to estates tail ; and he denies that the statute 
has this general operation. He also puts the very case I am 
now arguing, namely, that of the attainder of a tenant in tail of 
the gift of the Crown, with the reversion in the Crown ; and he 
agrees with the other authorities upon the subject, that in that 
case, the King would be in of his reverter, and by no other title ; 
and, consequently, the estate tail would be destroyed. I may, 
therefore, state this as a strong authority upon both these points. 
'' la addition to these authorities there is also, not a decided 
case, but the opinion of a very great man, whose name I need 
only mention to induce your Lordships to give it that regard 
which it deserves so well ; I mean Lord Chief Baron Gilbert. 
Your Lordships know that the title Leases in Bacon's Abridge- 
ment was certainly of his composition ; and it is stated as law Voi.iv.25. 5th 
under that title (letter D.) that if a tenant in tail, with the re- 
version in the Crown, makes a lease for years, and dies leaving 
a sen, who accepts the rent, and has issue, and the son commits 
high treason, and is attainted, the estate tail is deteraiined, and 
the King is in of his reverter ; and all leases of the tenant in tail 
are determined, as if he were dead without issue. The author 
then considers the reasoning in the cases in which this point 
had been decided, without approving it altogether, but he adds, 
as the true ground of the decision, that where the Crown makes 
a giant in tail to a subject, the donee holds of the Crown by 
homage, fealty, and other services, as incident to his grant, and 
that tiie performance of those services forms the condition of his 

tenufe. 
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'' N41W there cannot be a grosser violation of the fealty which 
the donee owes to the donor, in the case of the King, than the 
offence of high treason; and when the donee has committed 
high treason, and is attainted of it, he has put an end to the 
estate tail, by the violation of that condition upon which he held 
it. And it is therefore that the King is in of his reverter ; and 
that in a very hard case too, as the Lord Chief Baron put it, 
where a lease had been granted by the tenant in tail, which had 
been confirmed by the issue. But inasmuch as the Crown was 
in of its reverter, that lease which was granted out of the estate 
tail must fall with it. And then he puts the distinction between 
the case of the King, having the reversion, and being entitled to 
the remainder only. He says, if this had been an estate given 
to a tenant in tail, with remainder only to the King, and the 
tenant in tail had been attainted of high treason, the King 
would have taken the estate tail only, by forfeiture, subject to 
the lease ; because he could take nothing but the estate the 
tenant in tail had ; he must take it with all its incumbrances. 
The donee in that case owes no homage or fealty to the Crown ; 
violates no condition to his donor, by the commission of high 
treason. But it is very different whdre the donee holds under 
the Crown as donor ; for there, by the commission of high trea- 
son, he violates the most important condition on which he holds 
his estate. 

'' This reasoning falls in very much with the doctrine which is 
7 R^iK 33. IjjJj down by the judges, in their second resolution in Nevil's 

case, with respect to dignities. In the first they are said to 
have resolved that dignities might be intailed within the statute 
De Donis; by the second they resolved that if he who held a 
dignity was attainted of high treason, his estate therein would 
be forfeited, without the aid of the 26 Hen. 8. by force of a con- 
dition tadii annexed to the estate ; because he owes duties to 
the Crown in respect of it, which are grossly violated by the 
offence of high treason. Such forfeiture must therefore be at 
the common law ; and your Lordships will see how strong an 
analogy this bears to the case of lands granted by the .King in 
tail, with the reversion in the Crown. The estate in the land, 
like that in the dignity, subjects the possessor to certain duties, 
which form the condition of his tenure, and which he violates by 
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the oommission of high treason, and both are forfeited and ex- 
tinguished by his attainder ; and in neither is the issue protected 
by the statute De Donis. 

** For these reasons we think that in this case the interest of E. 
F. is not protected by the statute De Dams. But we have not 
been inattentive to the suggestion which fell from the highest 
authority, that supposing the argument to prevail, that corruption 
of blood is wholly taken away in regard to the succession to es- 
tates tail, by the statute De Donis^ it would still be matter of 
consideration whether, under the circumstances which are stated 
in this case, the issue in tail would not take, though not for his 
own benefit, yet for the benefit of the Crown ; and upon a full 
consideration of that subject, we see no objection, on that sup* 
position, to his taking. A person attainted of high treason has 
capacity to take an estate, though not for his own benefit, yet 
for the benefit of the Crown. If the effect of corruption of 
blood be taken away, we see no reason why C. D. might not, 
after his attainder, succeed by inheritance, as he might take by 
feofiment, not for his own benefit, but for the benefit of the 
Crown. 

** I have thought it right, in a question of so much importance, 
to explain the reasons of my opinion somewhat at large ; and I 
believe my brothers concur with me in them. But we certainly 
all agree in thinking that in this case the interests of E. F. are 
not protected by the statute De Donis ; and that if they were 
protected by that statute, upon the principle relied on, still they 
would fall within the 26 Hen. 8. 

** There was one argument used at the bar which I hav6 omitted 
to notice, namely, that by the 26 Hen. 8. nothing that came to 
an attainted person after his attainder would be forfeited. My 
lords, the words of the statute are, that he shall forfeit whatever 
he has, or whatever shall at any time come to him. It is in- 
sisted that this means only the time between the commission of 
the crime and the attainder : but we see no ground for putting 
so limited a construction on the act. The intention of the Legis- 
lature was to put estates tail upon the same footing as estates in 
fee simple, with regard to forfeiture'; and a conveyance to an at- 
tainted person, ever so long after his attainder, would, I conceive, 
carry an estate to him, which he would be capable of taking for 
the benefit of the Crown. 
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'' For these reasons we are of opinion that £• F. would taJte 
nothing." 
The claim was not proceeded in. 

56. In all cases where a person has been attainted of high 
treason by parliamentp or bjr judgment on an indictment for high 
treason, petty treason, or felony, the corruption of blood can only 

P. C. c. 27. be restored by parliament. Lord Hale says, restitutions by par- 
liament are of two kinds ; one, a restitution in blood only, which 
removes the corruption, but restores not the party attaint or bis 
heirs to the manors or honours lost by the attainder, unless it 
specially extend to them ; the other is a general restitution, not 
only in blood, but to the lands, &c. of the party attainted ; 
that a restitution in blood may be special and qualified ; but 
generally a restitution in blood is construed liberally and ex- 
tensirely. 

57. In the case of the barony of Lumley, the petitioner's 
Ante, s. 51. counsd produced an act of parliament made in 6 Edw. 6. upon 

the petition of John Lumley, eldest son and heir of George 
Lumley, son and beir apparent of John Lord Lumley, whereby, 
after a recital of the attainder of the said (George Lumley, by 
reason whereof the said J<An Lumley stood, and was a person in 
his lineage and blood corrupted ; and deprived of all degvee, 
estate, name, fame, and of all other inheritance, that should or 
might by possibility have come to him by any other his collateral 
ancestors, on his said father's side, to whom he should or might 
have conveyed himself, as cousin and next heir of blood, by 
mesne degrees, by his said father. It was therefore enacted, 
that the said John Lumley and his heirs male of hia body 
coming, might and should be accepted and called fn>m thence- 
forth by the name of Lord Lumley ; and that he and the heirs 
male of his body should have and enjoy, in and at all parlia- 
ments, and all other places, the room, name, place, and Foice of 
a. baron of the realm. And that the said John Lumley and his 
heirs, might be, and should be restored only in blood, as son and 
heir and heirs to the said George Lumley, and as cousin and 
heir and heirs of the said John Lord Lumley ; and made only 
heir and heirs in blood as well to the aaid George, as to the 
said John Lord Lumley, and either of them, by the name of 
Lord Lumley. 

It was contended on behalf of the Earl of Scarborough, who 
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opposed die claim, that the attainder of George Lumley was not 
reversed by this act, and that the restitution of the said 
John Lord Lumley in Uood only, while the attainder remained 
nniBTenedy could not possibly revive the ancient barony, which 
was before extinct, and merged in the Crown by that attainder. 
That the construction of the act contended for would have this 
absurdity, that the same act must give the same barony, to the 
same person, under two different limitations, one in tail male, 
the other in fee simple, and both in possession ; and was not 
therefore to be admitted. 

The House of Lords appears to have been of this opinion, and 
to have rejiected the claim on that ground. 

58. Where a person is outlawed for high treason, petty treason, 
or felony, his blood is also corrupted : but it may be restored by 
act of parliament, or by a reversal of the judgment of outlawry, 

by writ of error. But a writ of error to reverse an outlawry in 4 Burr. Rep. 
treason or felony is not ex debiiajustitia ; and therefore can only 
be obtained by the favour of the Crown. 

59. The House of Lords resolved in 1 702 that they would not Journ. Vol. 
in future receive any bill for reversing outlawries, or restitution * ^ ' 
in blood, that should not be first signed by her Majesty, or her 
snccesaors. Kings or Queens of the realm, and sent by her or 

them to theur house first, to be considered there. 

60. All tides of honour having been originally annexed to A dignity might 
lands, it followed that no person could be a peer, without having byporerty. 

an estate sufficient to support his dignity, which he could not 

alien without the consent of the Crown. A peer could, there^ 6 Rep. 62 ii. 

fore, never be arrested for debt ; the law presuming that he had 

sufficient lands and tenements in which he might be distrained. 

And there is one instance of a pe^ being degraded by parliaitent, 

on account of his poverty* 

61. By an act of parliament made in 17 Ed. 4., reciting that Rot Pari. VoL 
the King had erected and made George Nevil Duke of Bedford, 355. 12 lUp. ' 
and bad purpoied to haVe given him, for the sustentation of the ^^* 

of die same dignity, sufficient livelihood ; and for the great 
offisnces, unkitidness, and misbehavings that John Nevil (his 
father) had done and committed to his highness, as was openly 
known, he had no cause to depart atiy livelihood to the said 
George. And that it was openly known that the said George 
Nevil bad not. nor by inheritance might have, any livelihood to 
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support the name, estate and dignity of Duke of Bedford : as 
oftentimes it was seen, that when any Lord was called to high 
estate, and had not livelihood convenient to support the same 
dignity, it induced great poverty and indigence, and oftentimes 
caused great extortion, embracery, and maintenance to be had, 
to the great trouble of all such countries where such estate 
should happen to be inhabited. Wherefore the King, by the 
advice of the lords spiritual, &c., ordained, that from thence- 
forth the said erection and making of the same duke, and all 
the names of dignity to the said George, or to John Nevil 
his father, should be from thenceforth void and of none effect 

62. Sir W. Blackstone has observed that NeviPs degradation 
is a singular instance ; which serves, at the same time, by having 
happened, to shew the power of parliament; and by having 
happened but once, to shew how tender the parliament hath been 
in exercising so high a power. 

63. As a dignity cannot be aliened, surrendered, or extin- 
guished by the person possessed of it, neither can it be lost by 
the negligence of any person entitled thereto, in not claiming it 
within a particular time. From which it follows, that dignities 
are not within the statutes of Limitation. This doctrine has 
been recognized by the House of Lords in a variety of cases, 
where claims to baronies, which had been dormant for centuries, 
have been received and admitted. 

64. Even an adverse possession and exercise of a dignity by 
persons not entitled to it, for eighty-five years, will not bar the 
real owner. 

65. Sir W. Willoughby, Knight, was, by letters patent, 
1 Edward 6. created Lord Willoughby of Parham, to him and 
the heirs male of his body. He was succeeded by Charles, his 
only son, who left five sons ; William, Sir Ambrose, Edward, 
Charles, and Sir Thomas. The issue male of William, the eldest 
son, enjoyed the dignity till the year 1680, when they failed. 
Thomas Willoughby, the heir male of the fifth son, was then 
admitted to sit in parliament, as Lord Willoughby of Parham, 
upon the supposition that there was no issue male of any of the 
other sons ; and he and his issue male enjoyed the dignity till 
the year 1765, when they became extinct. In 1767, Henry 
Willoughby, who was the heir male of Sir Ambrose, the second 
son of the second Lord Willoughby of Parham, claimed the 
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dignity ; and it was resolved by the House of Lords — " That Jo«ra- Vol. 
the petitioner had a right to the title, dignity, and peerage of 
Willoughby of Parham, which was enjoyed from the year 1680 
to the year 1765, by the male line, then extinct, of Sir Thomas 
Willoughby, youngest son of Charles Lord Willoughby of Par- 
ham, who were successively summoned to parliament by descent, 
in virtue of letters patent, 1 Edward 6. and sat as heirs male of 
the body of Sir William, created Lord Willoughby of Parham by 
the said letters patent, contrary to right and the truth of the 
case ; it then appearing that Sir Ambrose Willoughby, the second 
son of the said Charles, and the elder brother of the said Sir 
Thomas who was averred to have died without issue, left a son, 
and that the claimant was great grandson and heir male of the 
body of such son, and consequently heir male of the body of the 
said Sir William, who was created Lord Willoughby of Parham ; 
the male line of the eldest son of the said Charles Lord Wil- 
loughby of Parham having failed in or before the year 1680; 
and that the proof of the petitioner's pedigree being clear, the 
contrary possession ought to be no bar to his claim, as there was 
no person in being interested under such possession ; without ^^^^» ^^* 
prejudice to the question, if there was. 
The claimant took his seat accordingly. 
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Section I. 

Dignities by tenure appear to have always been hereditary, 
and to have descended in the same manner as the castles or 
manors to which they were annexed. So that the descent of 
dignities of this kind, in the male line, was exactly similar to 
that of estates in land held in fee simple. And where the castles 
or manors to which the dignity was annexed were entailed, the 
dignity descended to the person entitled to such castle or manor, 
under the entail ; as appears from the cases which have been al- 
ready stated. 

2. In ancient times the right of primogeniture appears to have 
taken place in the descent of dignities by tenure, to females, as 
well as to males. For Bracton, in treating of the partition of 
estates among coparceners, says« that where a mansion or castle 
was ojgimt comitaius or baronia, it was not divisible, propter jus 
gladii quod dividi turn potest ; for by such a division earldoms 
and baronies would be destroyed. Per quod deficiat Regnum, 
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quod ex comitaiibm et iaromiis didiur eate comtituium. Now, as 
the eldest aiater Juid a right to the principal manBioD, jure Ante, c. i. 
esnecia, to vhich, if it was capmt oomkatut, or baronu^, the 
senrioe of attending pariiamoat appears to have been al- 
ways anoend^ abe would, in those tunes, have been en- 
titled to the dignity, .And this was exactly eonfbnnaUe to the 
fettdal law, in which an indivitibk tend descended to the eldest 
daoghter. 

3. The descent of earldoms and baronies in the reign of Ry»- ^od. 
Edward I. appeals, from the answers of the pariiaments of ^'^' ^^' ^' 
En^and and Scotland, previous to the adjudication of the 
snooession to the crown of Scotland, to have been to the ekiest 
daughter. And Lord Coke has cited a charter of King Edward ^ lns<« ^' ^' 
III. in which the right of the eldest sister to the earldom of 
Pembroke is fully recognized. 

4. With respect to dignities by writ, whatever doubts existed Deioentof 
formerly respecting their being hereditary, it appears to have ^u^^ ^ 
been fully settled in the time of Lord Coke, that they wene 
descendible to all the lineal heirs of the person first summoned. 

The right of primogeniture takes place among males ; and, in 
defanlt of males, they are descendible to female heirs, and tmne* 
missible by such female heirs to their descendants. 

5. This doctrine was admitted in the case of the baiony of 
Grey of Ruthyn, in 1640 ; but was more fuQy considered, and 
solemnly established, in the following case: 

6. In 1673, Catherine Lady O'Brien claimed the baiony of Barony of 
Clifton of Leighton Bromswold ; and her petition having been Couins, 291. 
referred to the Houae of Lords, the Committee of Privileges re- 
ported — ** That Jervas Loid Clifton was summoned by writ to 
parliament, 6 Jac. 1. by the title of Lord Clifton of Leighton 
Bromswold ; so as the barony, being a fee simple, ought to de- 
scend from the said Lord Clifton upon his heirs ; and that the 

lady Catherine O'Brien being the heir, gradually and Uneally 
descended from the said Lord Clifton, die barony did of right 
descend to her and her heirs." 

It was ordered that the judges should give their opinion in 
this casa; which they did in the following words: — 

'' The Lord Chief Justice of the King's Bench, Lord Chief Joura. Vol. 

XII. 629. 

Justice of the Common Pleas, Chief Baron Turner, Baron Little- 
ton, Justice Atkins, Justice Ellis, and Baron Thurland, were 
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ananimous in opinions^ that taking the case in fact to be as his 
Majesty's Attorney General reported it to be, and as it stood 
transmitted to that House, they found it to be thus, as to that 
lady's claim of the said barony. That Sir Jervas Clifton was 
summoned to parliament by the name of Jervas Clifton, of 
Leighton Bromswold, by writ dated 9 Ja. 1. ; that accordingly 
he did come and sit in parliament as one of the peers of Eng- 
land ; that he died 16 Ja. 1., leaving issue behind him, Cathe* 
rine, his sole daughter and heir, who married to the Lord 
Aubigny, afterwards Duke of Lenox; that the said duke, 17 Ja. 
L, was, by letters patent, created Baron Leightou, of Leighton 
Bromswold, in the county of Huntingdon, to him and the heirs 
male of his body, whereof none were then living ; that the peti- 
tioner was lineally descended from him, and was his heir, (by the 
said report,) and as such then claimed the barony of Clifton. All 
which being admitted to be true, they were of opinion, first, that 
the said Jervas, by virtue of the said writ of summons, and his 
sitting in parliament accordingly, was a peer and baron of this 
kingdom, and his blood thereby ennobled ; secondly, that his said 
honour descended from him to Catherine, his sole daughter and 
heir, and successively after several descents, to the petitioner, as 
lineal heir to the said Lord Clifton ; thirdly, that therefore the 
petitioner was well entitled to the said dignity." 

The House resolved, that the said Catherine Lady O'Brien 
had right to the barony of Clifton, (a) 

7. The descent of dignities by writ is, in some respects, dif- 
ferent from that of lands ; for possession does not affect it, as 
Tit. 29. c. 3. CTery person claiming a dignity must make himself heir to the 

person first summoned ; not, as in the case of lands, to the per- 
son last seised. 
The hdf blood 8. In consequence of this principle, a brother of the half 
"^^ ^ ' blood shall inherit a dignity, in preference to a sister of the 
1 init. 15 b. whole blood. Thus, Lord Coke says, '' Of dignities, whereof no 
Tit!?9. c. 3.' other possession can be had but such as descend (as to be a 

duke, marquis, earl, viscount, or baron,) to a man and his heirs, 
there can be no possession of the brother, to make his sister in- 
herit ; but the younger brother being heir (as Littleton saith,) 



(a) The doctrine established in this case has been admitted in a great number of 
modern cases, ¥phich will be stated hereafter. Note by Mr, Cmite, 
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to the father, shall inherit the dignity inherent in the blood, as 
heir of him, that was first created noble." 

9. Lord Hale, in a note to this passage, published by Mr. 
Hargrave, observes, that if it was a feudal title of honour, as 
the earldom of Arundel, or barony of Berkeley, there possessio 
frairis should hold well, because the title was annexed to land. 

JO. A question was moved in parliament in 16 Cha. 1. re- Cro.Car.60l. 
specting the barony of Grey of Ruthyn, which was originally ^' 
created by writ of summons. Lord Grey died, leaving a son and 
a daughter by one venter, and a second son by another venter. 
The barony descended to the eldest son, who sat in parliament, 
and afterwards died without issue. The question was, whether 
the second son should inherit the barony, or the sister ; and the 
opinion of the judges was required; who resolved, that there Joam. Vol.iV. 

1 49. 

was not any possessiofratris of a dignity, but it should go to the g Tenn R. 213. 
younger son, who was hares natus ; and the sister was only Jueres 
facta, by the possession of her brother, of such things as were in 
demesne, but not of dignities ; whereof there could not be an 
acquisition of the possession. 

11. In the case of the barony of Fitzwalter in 1668, the same ColUns, 286. 
objection was made before the privy council : and the question 

being put to the two Chief Justices, and Lord Chief Baron 
Hale ; they all agreed that the half blood was no impediment to 
the descent of a dignity. 

12. When dignities by writ were first introduced, they were Abeyance of 
probably descendible, in default of males, to the eldest female ; '^^ ^' 
in conformity to the rule then existmg respecting the descent of 
baronies by tenure. But in course of time it became establish- 
ed, that where a person possessed of a dignity by writ died, 
leaving only daughters or sisters ; as the dignity was of an im- 
partible nature, it fell into a dormant state, and was said to be 

in Buspence or abeyance. 

13. Lord Coke has stated a case in 23 Hen. 3. in these Ilii8t.i65a. 
words : — *' Note, if the earldom of Chester descend to copar- pLtitiooi 18.' 
ceners, it shall be divided between them, as well as other lands. 

And the eldest shall not have this seigniory and earldom to her- 
self, entire, quod nota. Adjudged per totam curiam" And he 
makes the following observations on this case : — *' By this it ap- 
peareth that the earldom (that is, the possessions of the earldom,) 
shall be divided ; and that where there be more daughters than 
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one, the eldest shall not have the dignity and power of the earl ; 
that is, to be a countess. What then shall become of the dig^ 
nity ? The answer is, that in that case, the King, who is sove- 
reign of honour and dignity, may, for the uncertainty, confer the 
d^ity upon which of the daughters he please ; and this hath 
been the usage since the Conquest ; as is said*'' 

14. The above observations of Lord Coke da not seem to be 
Bar. Vol. 1.44. wdl founded ; for it appears from Dugdale, that Rarndph Earl 

of Chester died in 16 Hen. 3* without issue, leaving four sisters, 
of whom the eldest, Maud, was married to David Earl of Hun- 
tingdon, brother to William King of Scotland, by whom she had 
a son John, sumamed Scotus, who succeeded Ranulpb in the 
earldom of Chester ; but the reason was^ that in the partition of 
the vast possessions of Ranulpb, this John hsid for liis part, his 
mother being dead, the whole county of Chester. 

16. The decision cited by Lord Coke must have taken place 
on the death of the above named John in 1237, according to 
Mk Paris, leaving four sisters : but it cannot be relied on as an 
authority ; for it appears from Knyghton, c. 35., that this was a 
special and arbitrary exertion of the prerogative, by which the 
King, probably from jealousy of the great powers and regalities 
oftheEarl^ ofChestei*, continuing in the presumptive heir to 
the crown of Scotland, not only took the dignity of the earldom 
into his own hands, but also all the lands appertaining to it ; 
making compensation to the four sisters of the last earl, in other 
lands. 
Dagd. Bar. 16* It appears to have been held, so late as in the reign of 

Vol. II. 245. Henry VL, that the eldest daughter had a superior claim to that 

of her sisters, to the dignity of their ancestor. But whatever 
might have been the old law, the doctrine laid down' by Lord 
Coke was fully estaUished in his time; and it was soon* after 
resolved by the judges and the House of Lords, that where a 
dignity is descendible to heirs general, and die person possessed 
of it dies, leaving only daughters or sisters, or co-heirs, it falls 
into abeyance, or rather becomes vested in the Crown, during 
the ccmtinuance of the co-hebship. 

Joira.VJ.^iii. ^'^' '^^^^ ^° ^® ^"^ ^^ ^^ earldom of Oxford, a report was 

6^' . made to the House of Lords by Lord Chief Justice Crewe, that 

ofL'isiePeer-* he, with the Lord Chief Baron, Justices Doderidge, Yel^erton, 

eCase, App. qj^j.q^pqh Trevor, had considered the titles of the competitors 
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to the baronifls of Bidbeek, Saodfbid, and Badlesmere ; and 
they certified that the same baronies deseended to the g^ieral 
hein of John, the fourth Eail of Oxford, ^^lo had ieaue, John> 
the fifth Earl of Oxford^ and three daoghtere, one of them mar-* 
ried to the Lord Latimer, another to Wingfield, and another to 
Kni^itley ; which John> the fifth Earl of Oxford, djring^ without 
iflBuei thoee barooiea descended' upon, the dangbteis, as* hie sis^ 
ten and heirs; but these d^Uaee^ beii^ entire and not drvida*- 
Ue, they became incapable of the same, otherwise than hj gift 
from the Crown ^ and they in strictness of l»w- remrted to and 
were in the disposition of King Henry VIIL 

The House of Lords certified to the King, that for the baroiues, 
they were wholly in his Majesty's hand, to dispose' ef at his 
pleasure. 

1& The expression that baronies in abeyance are wholly in The Crown 
thediapoeel of the Crown, is too general ; for it is not in the Sbe^ab^nce. 
power of the King to dispose of such- baronies to a stranger. 
The Crown has. only the prerogative of terminating the abeyance 
OB suspension of a dignity, by nominating any one of the coheirs 
to it : and. such nomination operates, not as a new creation of a 
barony, but as a reviral of dte ancient one. For the nominee 
becomes entitled to the place and precedence of the ancient 
barony to which he is nominated. 

19. This prerogative does not however appear to have been of 
ancient date; for though Lord Coke, in the passage above cited, 
respecting the earUom of Chester^ carries it up to the Conquest, 

at loof said; yet in his Repotts he says, Camden told him^ some 12 Rep. 112. 
held^ lliat if a baron died having issue divers dangbters, the 
King might confer the dignity on him who married any of 
them; as had been done indiverseases^vtt. in the case of Lord 
CiomweU^ who bad issue diversdaughters, and King Henry VI. 
oonfeved the dignity upon Bourchier^ who married the youngest 
daughter; and he was called Lord CromwelK The CroMm haS| 
however, eocsicised this preirogative in so many sabocquent in- 
stances, that it cannot now be questioned. 

20. Robert Deverenz, Eari of Essex, Viscount Hereford, and 
Lovd.Eerrers of dtartley, a barony desoendible to heirs general, 
died without issue in 1646, leaving his two sisters his coheirs. 
In 1678 Sir Robert Shirley, grandson of Lady Frances^ one of 
the sisters and coheirs of the said Earl of Essex, was samfwrned 
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to parliament, by writ, directed to Robert Shirley de Ferrers, 
Chevalier. It was opened to the House by the Lord Chancellor, 
how his lordship came in upon descent, so no introduction to 
be; and he was placed upon the baron's bench, next below Lord 
Berkeley. 

21. In 1720 a writ of summons was issued to Hugh Fortescue, 
by the title of Hugh Fortescue de Clinton, Chevalier. When 
he took his seat, the Loid Chancellor explained to the House 
his descent ; how he was one of the heirs of Theophilus late 
Earl of Lincoln, and Baron Clinton, which barony was then in 
abeyance between Mr. Fortescue and Samuel Rolle, Esq. 

22. In 1763 a writ of summons was issued to Sir Francis 
Dash wood, Baronet, by the title of Lord Le Despencer; the 
Lord Chancellor informing the House of Lords that he was one 
of the heirs of Lady Mary Fane, in favour of whom and whose 
heirs King James I. had revived the ancient barony of Le De- 
spencer. Thereupon he was allowed to take his seat upon the 
upper part of the bench, next above Lord Abergavenny. 

23. The barony of WiUoughby de Eresby fell into abeyance 
in the year 1779, by the death of Robert Bertie, Duke of An- 
caster, without issue, leaving Lady Priscilla Barbam Elizabeth, 
and Lady Greorgiana Charlotte, his sisters and coheirs. In the 
following year his Majesty confirmed that barony to Lady Pris- 
cilla Barbara Elizabeth, then the wife of Peter Burrell, Esq. 
since created Lord Gwydir. 

24. When the King terminates the abeyance of a barony in 
favour of a commoner, he directs a writ of summons to be issued 
to him, by the style and title of the barony which is in abey- 
ance ; as in the cases of Lord Ferrers and Lord Le Despencer. 
Where the person in whose favour an abeyance is determined is 
already a peer, and has a higher dignity, there the King con- 
firms the barony to him by letters patent: and in the case of a 
female, the abeyance is also terminated by letters patent. 

26. Formerly it was the practice to confirm the barony to the 
coheir and his or her heirs ; but now it is more properly to the 
heirs of his or her body : for no one can be heir of the body of 
the person in whose favour the abeyance is terminated, without 
being also lineally descended from the person first summoned. 

26. Where the abeyance of a barony is terminated by a writ 
of summons, different opinions have been entertained respecting 
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the extent of the operation of such a writ Some eminent per* 
sons are said to have held, that where a barony is in abeyance 
between the descendants of two coheirs, and the King issues his 
writ of summons to one of the heirs of the body of one of the 
two heirs, the abeyance is thereby terminated, not only as to 
the person summoned, and the heirs of his or her body, but also 
as to all the heirs of the body of such original coheir. But the 
better opinion seems to be, that the effect of a writ of summons, 
in a case of this kind, is only to terminate the abeyance, as to 
the person summoned, and the heirs of his or her body ; and 
that upon failure of heirs of the body of the person so sum- 
moned, the barony will again fall into abeyance, between the 
remaining heir or heirs of the body of the original coheir, one of 
whose heirs was so summoned, if any, and the heir or heirs of 
the body of the other coheir* 

27. This latter opinion is founded upon a principle of law^ 
that possession does not affect the descent of a dignity ; and 
that a writ of summons to parliament by an ancient title (as the 
summons of the eldest son of a peer, in the lifetime of his father, 
by the name of an ancient barony then vested in the father,) 
will not operate, so as to give any title by descent, collateral or 

lineal, different from the course of descent of the ancient barony ; Vide Barony of 
and that he who claims a dignity must make himself heir to the 
person on whom the dignity was originally conferred ; not to 
the person who last enjoyed it, 

28. In consequence of the practice of terminating an abey- Caaei of claims 
ance, several claims have lately been made to a coheirship in a 

barony : but the King has seldom terminated the abeyance in 
favour of one of the coheirs, without first referring the case to 
the House of Lords, in order to satisfy himself of the existence 
of the barony, and who the persons were between whom it 
was in abeyance* 

29. In the year 1764, Norbome Berkeley petitioned the Kin? Barooyof 

. , » .1 i- T> X J 1 Botetourt, 

to be nommated to the ancient barony of Botetourt, created by nrinted case, 
writ in 33 Edw. 1. directed to John Botetourt. This petition L^e parage 
having been referred to the House of Lords, it was there re-t ^a«e, ^ppcndix 
solved that the barony of Botetourt was in abeyance ; and that Joum. Vol. 

Y Y Y filSl 

the petitioner was one of the coheirs of John Lord Botetourt 

A writ of summons was soon after directed to Mr. Berkeley, 
by the name of Norbome de Botetourt, Chevalier, who took hia 

VOL. 111. o 
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seat accordingly [on the barons' bench next after Lord Dacre, 
on the iSth April 1764, and died in 1776 without issue, when 
the barony again fell into abeyance among the coheirs of John 
Lord Botetourt, who died in 9 Rich. IL On the 4lh June 
1803, his Majesty Geo. IIL was pleased to determine the abey- 
ance in favour of Henry fifth Duke of BeaufcMrt, son and heir of 
Elizabeth who died in 1799, sister and heiress of Norbome the 
last Lord Botetourt, by Charles Noel, fourth Duke of Beaufort ; 
and it devolved, on his Grace's death in 1803, on Henry Charles 
the present Duke of Beaufort and Baron Botetoiiirt.] 

Ho3 of ^^* ^^ ^'^^' ^^^ ^^^^ ^"^^ Qn&n petitioned his Majesty 

Waiden, print- to be nominated to the barony of Howard of Walden, created by 

^^^* writ of summons in 39 Eliz. directed to Lord Thomas Howard, 

second son of the Duke of Norfolk, the petitioner bebg one of 

the coheirs of the said Lord Thomas Howard. 

The House of Lords resolved that the barony of Howard of 

Waiden was in abeyance, and that the petitioner was one of 

the coheirs of James the then last Lord Howard of Waiden. 

Soon after which Sir John Griffin Griffin was summoned to 

pariiament by writ, as Lord Howard of Waiden. 

Barony of 31. Lady Henry Fitzgerald petitioned his Majesty in 1806 to 

caie.' be nominated to the barony of Roos, as one of the coheirs of 

^.\ppen^, Robert de Ros or Roes, who was summoned to parliament in 

391. 400. ' 49 Henry 3. The House of Lords resolved that Sir Thomas 

Windsor Hunloke, George Earl of Essex, and the petitioner, 
were the coheirs of Robert de Ros ; and that the barony which 
was vested in the said Robert de Ros remained in abeyance be- 
tween the said Sir T. W. Hunloke, George Earl of Essex^ and 
Lady Henry Fitzgerald : soon after which his Majesty confirmed 
the barony to Lady Henry Fitzgerald. 

zlJ!!!^hf Printed ^- ^^ *^''» ^**' ^«^** Bishop petitioned the King to be 
cate. nominated to the barony of Zouch of Harringworth, it being a 

barony by writ, as appeared from several writs of siunmons of a 

date anterior to the 1 1 Rich. 2. in which year it was well known 

that the first instance of creating a baron by patent took place. 

34^ April, The House of Lords resolved that the barony of Zouch of Har- 

aL^^^#p • ^_ ^_. 

ringworth was a barony created by writ in the reign of King Ed- 
ward n. and therefore descendible to heirs general ; and that the 
said barony fell into abeyance, upon the death of Edward the 
last Lord Zouch, between Zouch Tate his grandson, being the 
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4M>n and heir of Elizabeth his eldest daughter, and Mary, wife of 
William Connard, Esq. his youngest daughter, which said 
Elizabeth and Mary were the only daughters of the said lord. 
That the petitioner and certain other persons were the coheirs of 
the said last Lord Zoach, together with the heir or heirs of the 
body of the said Mary, the youngest daughter of the said last 
Lord Zooch : if the said Mary had any heir or heirs of her body 
then in existence ; and if she had left none, such were the sole 
coheirs of the said last Lord Zouch. That the said barony was 
in abeyance among the said coheirs, and consequently was at his 
Majesty's disposal, (a) 

33. In all cases of abeyance of dignities, whenever the coheir- Where oDiy 
ship determines by the death of all the daughters or sisters but ab^ance 
one, or by the extinction of all the descendants of such daugh- •^™""'**®- 
ters or sisters but one, by which there remains only one heir to 

the dignity, the abeyance is terminated, and the person who is 

the sole heir becomes entitled to the dignity. For although it 

was held by some, that in the case of the earldom of Oxford, the Ante s. I7. 

Jadges had given their opinions that by the descent of a barony 

upon coheirs, it became so completely vested in the Crown, that 

no person could afterwards acquire a right to it, without a grant 

from the Crown ; yet it was soon after settled, that where the 

eoheirship ceased, and there remained only one heir, such sole 

heir became entitled to it, as a matter of right, and not of favour, 

from the Crown. 

34. Sir Robert Ogle was summoned to parliament 4 Edw. 4. Barony of Ogle, 
and the title descended toCuthbert Ogle, who was summoned to voi! ii. 363. 
parliament 5 Eliz. and died in 39 Eliz. leaving two daughters 

his heirs — Joan, married to Edward Talbot, a younger brother 
to the Earl of Shrewsbury, who died without issue ; and Cathe- 
rine, married to Sir Charles Cavendish, of Welbeck. Catherine 
having survived her sister, and being sole heir to the barony of 
Ogle, obtained special letters patent, 4 Car. 1. declaring her to 
be Baroness Ogle of Ogle, in the county of Northumberland, 
to her and her heirs for ever; a copy of which is given by 
Collins. P. 412, 

35. In this case the confirmation might have been a matter of 
favour ; and, indeed, an opinion seems to have prevailed during 

(a) Sir (MH Biihop has been lummoned to this barony. — Note by Mr, CruUe. 

o 2 
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the reign of King Charles II. that where a dignity fell into 
abeyance, it was in the power of the Crown to extinguish it. 
This appears from the letters patent by which the barony of 
Lucas of Crudwell was granted to the Countess of Kent ; in 
which there is a proviso, '^ That if there shall be more persons 
than one, who shall be coheirs of her body by the said Earl of 
Kent, whereby the King's Majesty, his heirs or successors, might 
declare which of them he pleases to have and enjoy the said 
honour, title, and dignity, or might hold the same in suspense, 
or extinguish the Bome, at his and their pleasures ; that 
nevertheless the said honour, title, and dignity, shall not be 
held in suspense, or extinguished^ but shall go to and be held 
and enjoyed," &c. 

36, But the doctrine, that where a dignity fell into abeyance, 
it might be extinguished by the Crown, appears to have been 
fully disproved in the following case ; in which it was determined 
by the House of Lords, after great dehberation, and assented to 
by the Crown, that where a dignity falls into abeyance between 
coheirs, whenever there is a determination of the coheirship, by 
the death of all the coheirs except one, such one heir becomes 
entitled to the dignity, as a matter of right 

37. In 1694. Sir Richard Verney, Knight, claimed the barony 
of Broke, as lineal heir to Sir Robert Willoughby, who was sum-* 
moned to parliament 7 Henry 7. the writ being directed, 
Roberto Willoughby de Broke, Chevalier; to whom succeeded 
Sir Robert Willoughby, who was summoned to parliament by 
the same title, and sat accordingly, temp. Henry VIII. From 
him the barony descended to Lady Elizabeth GreviUe (she hav- 
ing survived her two sisters, who died without issue), from whom 
it descended to her grandchild and heir, Sir Foulk Qreville, 
Knight (who was created Lord Broke, to him and his heirs male); 
but who dying without issue, the barony descended to Margaret 
Lady Verney, the petitioner's grandmother. 

The Attomey-Qeneral argued against this claim, 1st that a 
summons by writ did not create an estate in fee; for that 
anciently several had been so summoned, and yet their sons had 
never been summoned after them ; nay, sometimes the very per- 
son first summoned had afterwards been omitted to be summon- 
ed. But he did not design to urge that any farther : but chiefly 
insisted, that even in the time of King Henry VII. when Sir 
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Robert Willoughby was first summoned, it was not considered 
as an estate in fee ; urging Latimer's case, and, of later times^ 
Abergavenny's case, and Paget's. 2d. That if it did descend, 
it was extinguished in the coheirs of Lady Margaret Oreville ; 
urging the Earl of Oxford's case. 

The counsel for the petitioner replied, that, as to the baronies 
of Latimer and Abergavenny, those honours followed the entail 
of the lands, as baronies by tenure. As to the resolutions in the 
Earl of Oxford's case, touching the baronies of Bulbeck, Sand- 
ford, and Badlesmere, that they were in his Majesty's disposi- 
tion ; they allowed that the King might dispose of them to which 
of the coheirs he pleased, during the coparcenership ; but not to 
a stranger, nor to the heir male collateral, who had no right 
thereto, so long as there were heirs general. 

The House of Lords resolved, that the petitioner had no right 
to a summons to parliament. 

A committee was appointed to draw up a report to the King 
pursuant to the said resolution, since the chief reason for reject- 
ing the said claim seemed to be, that the said barony was for 
some time lodged in coheirs ; and that therefore it was in his 
Majesty's power to hold the same in suspense or abeyance, or to 
extinguish the same. 

38. The committee was adjourned before any report was made. 
But in the interim several peers, as the Earls of Lindsey, 
Thanet,' Sussex, and Abingdon, the Lord Delawarre, &c. who 
had baronies by writ in them (some whereof had at that time 
only daughters), looking upon themselves concerned from what 
was mentioned at the committee in relation to the descent of such Joum. Vol. 
baronies on coheirs, moved the house that a day might be ap- S52.' 
pointed to consider of what had been mentioned by some lords 
on that day in relation to the descent of baronies by writ : and a 
day was appointed accordingly. In pursuance whereof the lords 
who interested themselves therein were heard by their counsel, 
Mr. Finch and Sir Thomas Powis ; and it was then ordered, that 
the King's Attorney-General should be likewise heard touching 
the said matter. 

The Attorney-General argued for the King against the descent 
of baronies by writ ; and the counsel for the Lords replied, and 
produced precedents, which being collected by Mr. King, Lan- 
caster herald, were printed on that occasion. 
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This printed paper is intituled^ '' Baronies by writ devoWing 
upon coheirs^ enjoyed by, or conferred upon, Uie person or issue 
of the surTtTing coheir, where such person or issue become sole 
heir to the barony." It contains the cases of liOrd St John of 
Basing, Lord St. Amand, Lord Roos, Lord Barddph, Lord 
Coniers, Vipount Lord of Westmerland, Lord Ogle, and Lord 
Clifford ; and concludes with the following observations : — " If 
a barony in fee once suspended, or put in abeyance, by falling 
upon coheirs, cannot be taken up again without some instrument 
from the King to revive it, then if a baron in fee should die 
leaving two daughters, and a brother, though one of the daugh- 
ters should die ever so soon after the death of her father, yet the 
other daughter could not have the tide, but at the King's plea- 
sure. And if both the daughters should die without issue, their 
father's brother will not be a peer, but at the pleasure of the 
King : nay, if such a baron should die leaving two daughters and 
his widow with child of a son, upon the death of such baron, the 
title will be suspended till the son is bom ; and according to 
this rule the son will not be a baron, but at the King's pleasure, 
because the title was once suspended. 

** The suspension in case of coheirs doth not arise from Any 
incapacity either in the blood, or in the persons, of the coheirs : 
but only because both cannot take the barony at once. And 
neither of them in law is preferred before the other : therefore of 
necessity the title in such a case remains in abeyance or suspense, 
until it be either fixed in one by the King, whilst there are seve- 
ral coheirs in being, or else until it is fixed in one by the law, 
upon her or her issue's becoming the survivor ; for when the only 
reason for suspension is removed, the survivor hath the same 
right as if she at first had been the sole heir. The contrary opi- 
nion to this doth tend to the extinguishment of titles of honour, 
in such cases as may and will frequently happen ; and accord- 
ing to this it may often be in the King's pleasure to exclude 
the male descendants of barons in fee from sitting in parlia- 
ment, if in the elder brother's line the title of honour should 
be ever suspended for the shortest time, by more than one 
daughter." 

# 

The House ordered that the heralds should be heard as to the 
said precedents, who were accordingly heard at the bar, in rela- 
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tioa to the descent of baronies by writ. And Sir Thomas St. 
George, garter, made several objections to the said printed prece- 
dents ; upon which Mr. King was called to prove the same, who 
justified them by the books and records of the heralds' office. 
An authentic copy of the King's recognition of the barony of 
Ogle in 4 Cha. I. being read at the bar ; and the matter being 
reported by the lord keeper; the question was put, '' Whether Journ. Vol. 
if a person summoned to parliament by writ, and sitting, die, 
leaving issue two or more daughters* who all die, one of them 
only leaving issue, such issue has a right to demand a summons 
to parliament ;" — and it was resolved in the affirmative. 

39. The principal objection, touching the extinguishment of Jooro. Vol. 
the barony of Broke, by reason of its descending to coheirs, 67i! 
being removed. Sir Richard Verney claimed the barony of Wil- 
loughby de Broke, as the sole heir of Sir Robert Willoughby de 
Broke. 

Sir Thomas Powis, as his counsel, read a list of those peers 
who had baronies by writ in them, included under higher titles ; 
and also a list of those lords who then sat in the House by virtue 
only of original writs of summons, and by descent from baronies 
in fee ; and a list of several noble ladies, who had then such ba- 
ronies in them, some of whom had been declared baronesses in 
parliament : and insinuated to the Lords, that while he was ar- 
guing one peer into the House, the King's counsel were arguing 
several noble dukes and earls out of their baronies, and several 
sitting barons out of the House. For, if a summons by writ was 
not an estate in fee, and descendible, then might the King 
choose whether he would summon those barons any more to par- 
liament, after the conclusion of the present parliament ; and so 
by that means would subject the peerage to gi*eat uncertainties, 
and destroy all their resolutions and judgments touching the 
descent of such baronies. 

The King's counsel urged several instances of ancient times 
against the descent of such baronies, and argued against the 
operation of the writ ; and that in this case it did not appear but 
that the first foundation of the honour might have been by 
patent, or for life, or in tail male ; and vouched Bromflete's case. 
He farther insisted, that the descent of the barony to coheirs did Ante, c. i. 
mei^ or extinguish it, or make it revert to the Crown ; and that 
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it was in abeyance, by which means it was left to the clutches of 
the law, so as not to be taken out from thence, by any person 
whatsoever, otherwise than by a new creation. 

The petitioner's counsel replied, that the honour could not be 
by patent, nor by writ, with a limitation to the heirs male : for 
that there was issue male from each of the two Sir Robert Wil- 
loughbys, who yet were not barons ; insisting upon the right of 
the peerage in general ; and that, upon the true construction, the 
title was Willoughby of Broke. 

After long debate, it was resolved that Sir Richard Vemey 
had a right to a writ of summons to parliament, by the title of 
Lord Willoughby of Broke. 

A writ of summons was accordingly issued to him ; and he 
was seated in the House of Peers by descent, without ceremony, 
in the ancient place of his ancestor Sir Robert Willoughby, next 
above Lord Eure. 

40. Since this determination, several claims have been made 
to baronies which had been in abeyance, upon the ground that 
the abeyance was determined : and that the claimant was, by the 
failure of heirs of the other coheirs, become the sole heir to the 
barony. 

41. Catherine Bokenham claimed, in 1717, the barony of 
Berners, which had fallen into abeyance, as sole heir of Sir 
John Bourchier, Lord Berners, the abeyance being then termi- 
nated. 

The petition was referred by his Majesty to the House of 
Lords. Lord Clarendon reported from the Committee of Privi- 
leges, that search had been made so far back as the reign of Ed- 
ward III., whether any patent had been granted for creating Sir 
John Bourchier a baron, but none could be found : that there 
was produced a writ of summons to parliament in 33 Hen. 6., 
directed Johanni Bourchier de Berners^ along with several other 
writs directed to him, and also several writs directed to his grand- 
son and heir. 

That the committee had inspected the Journals of the House 
in the reign of Henry VIII., and found the name of Lord Ber- 
ners entered therein as present several days. 

That it appeared to the committee that the petitioner was (by 
the death of her brothers and sisters without issue) become sole 
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beir of Sir John Bourchier, knight, first Lord Bemers, and waft 
lineally descended from him. 

The House resolved that the said Catherine Bokenham had a 
right to the said barony of Berners. 

42. In 1794, Mr. Trefusis claimed the barony of Clinton, as Barony of 

dinton 

sole heir to Edward Lord Clinton, who was seised of the said Pnntedcafe. 

barony in 4 & 6 Phil, and Mary, which had fallen into abeyance 

in 1692, between Lady Catherine Booth » Lady Arabella RoUe, 

and Lady Margaret Boscawen; that in 1717 the line of Lady 

Catherine Booth failed ; that in 1720 the King had terminated 

the abeyance between the heirs of Lady Arabella Rolle and Ante, s. 21. 

Lady Margaret Boscawen by granting a writ of summons to 

Mr. Fortescue, the heir of Lady Margaret Boscawen ; and that 

by the extinction of the line of Lady Margaret Boscawen, the 

abeyance determined, and Mr. Trefusis* who was the sole heir of 

Lady Arabella Rolle, became entitled to the barony. 

The House resolved that the petitioner had made out his claim 20th Febmaiy, ' 
to the title, honour and dignity of Baron Clinton ; and a writ of ^^^' 
summons was issued to him accordingly. 

43. In 1 798, the Marquis of Carmarthen claimed the barony Barony of 
of Conyers, created by writ of summons to William Conyers in ^<l°7«n* 

1 Hen. 8. which had fallen into abeyance in 1557, by the death 
of John Lord Conyers, leaving three daughters and no issue 
male : but the abeyance terminated in 1664, by the extinction 
of the line of two of the daughters ; and Conyers D'Arcy, the 
heir of the third daughter, took his seat in the House of Lords as 
Lord Conyers, to whom the petitioner was sole heir. 

The House of Lords resolved that the petitioner had made out 
his claim to the title, honour, and dignity, of Baron Conyers. 

44. Sir John Griffin Oriffin, in whose favour the abeyance of Barony of 
the barony of Howard of Walden was terminated in 1784, having wddlS."*^ 



died without issue : and there being a complete failure of heirs Pnnted 
of the coheir under whom he derived ; the barony was claimed in Ante] i. 30. 
1807 by C. A. Ellis, an iniant, as the sole heir of the other co- 
heir, being the heir of the last Earl of Bristol. The Committee 
of Privileges resolved that the petitioner had made out his 
claim. 

45. Francis Earl Moira claimed in 1809 the barony of Hast- 
ings, stating that he was the sole heir general of William the 
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first baron of HastingSy who was called to parliament by writ of 

summons in 1 Edw. 4. ; and the Attorney-General (Sir V. Gibbs) 

having reported in his favour, he had a writ of summons by that 

title* and was seated accordingly* 

AttainderV 46. It has been held by the House of Lords, in a modem case, 

hein does not that where a barony was in abeyance between two persons, the 

ab^yu^. ^ attainder of one of them for high treason did not terminate the 

abeyance, and give to the other a right to the barony. 
Barony of ^^* Thomas Stapleton, of Carleton, in the county of York, 

Beaimont -g^^ claimed the barony of Beaumont ; and stated, that Henry 
See alio Nich. de Beaumont was summoned to parliament in the second, third, 
case,note^p!l!3. fourth* and several other years of the reign of Edward II., and 

sat in parliament. That the barony of Beaumont descended to 
William Lord Beaumont, who died 24 Hen. 7. without children, 
leaving an only sister Joan. That the said Joan married John 
Lord Lovell ; and had issue a son who died without issue, and 
two daughters : Joan, who married Sir Bryan Stapleton, to whom 
the claimant was heir at law ; and Frideswide, who married Sir 
Edward Norris. That Frideswide had two sons, Sir John Norria, 
who died without issue ; and Henry Norris, who was attainted 
of high treason in 27 Hen. 8., and from whom the Earl of 
Abingdon was lineally descended, and was his heir. That, upon 
the death of Sir John Norris without issue, the abeyance in the 
barony of Beaumont ceased ; and the whole right and claim to 
the same vested in the heirs of Joan the eldest sister. That the 
petitioner was the heir general of Henry de Beaumont, who was 
first summoned to parliament; and therefore apprehended, and 
was advised that he had a legal claim to the said barony. 

This petition was referred to the Attorney-General (Sir John 
Scott), who reported — ^"That an important question arose, 
whether by the attainder of Henry Norris, the abeyance was de- 
termined, and the heirs of the eldest sister exclusively entitled 
. . by descent to the barony of Beaumont, by reason of the inca- 

pacity of Henry Norris*s heirs thereby created, to claim through 
him. Upon this point he humbly certified to his Majesty, that 
he had not been aUe to find any satisfactory determination ; 
and, inasmuch as this point materially afiected his Majesty's 
royal prerogative, and the principles of law, with respect to the 
descent of honours and dignities, he humbly presumed to 
submit to his Majesty, that, before any act was done pursuant 
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to the prayer of the petition^ it might be fitting to refer the whole 
matter of the petition to the House of Peers/' 

The petition haring been referred accordingly^ it was con* 
tended by Mr. Stapleton's counsel, that the coheirship was de- 
determined by the attainder; and that the case of Charletoo 
Lord Powis was in point. 

In that case. Lord Powis died seised of the barony of Powis^ Collins, 398. 
which was created by writ, leaving two daughters ; Joan married 
to Sir John Grey, and Joyce married to Lord Tiptoft. Joyce left 
issue a son, John Lord Tiptoft, who was created Earl of Wor- 
cester, and was attainted of high treason, and executed 10 Edw* 
IV. Joan had issue a son Henry, who left issue a son Richard, 
who left issue a son John. Neither Henry nor Richard were 
ever summoned to parliament: but John, who was ten years 

old when the Earl of Worcester was attainted, was summoned 

to parliament 22 Ed w. 4., by the title of John de Orey de Powis. 
And, in this case, it could not be said that John de Orey had 

the barony by favour of the Crown ; because he was summoned 

to the first parliament which waa holden after the attainder of 

the Earl of Worcester, and bis attaining his age of twenty-one 

years ; when it could not be supposed he had done any service to 

bis King and country, to merit such a favour. 
The Lords referred a question of law to the Judges, t»z. 

'' Whether, supposing the claimant to have proved himself one 

of the coheirs of the body of Henry de Beaumont ; and sup- 
posing a barony to have been created in the said Henry and the 

heirs of bis body, the claimant was then entitled of right to 

such barony, according to the state of the pedigree last delivered 

in on his part." 

On the 25th day of June 1793, the Lord Chief Justice of the 

Common Pleas (Eyre) delivered the following opinion of the 

judges on this point, after stating the question in the precise 

form in which it appears above, (a) 
** My Lords, the Attorney-General, on the part of the Crown, 

summed up his objections to the claim in a very few words. 

He said, he opposed the claim on this single point, that the 

claimant Mr. Stapleton was not the heir of Henry de Beaumont ; 

(a) Fiom a manaacript in his own hahdwriting, for the use of which I am iodeblcd 
to the kiodneaa of Sir Thomas Plumer, M. R. Note by Mr. Cruiw. | 
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that it was not enough that he might be a part, a moiety for in* 
stance, of the heir ; that he must haye the complete character 
in him. Your Lordships' question supposes Mr. Stapleton to 
have sufficiently made out his pedigree, and that he is to be 
taken to be one of the coheirs. 

'' Coheirs derive to themselves title to the inheritance of their 
ancestor by descent ; they are heirs to the ancestor. Our books, 
in particular Sir Edward Coke's comment on Littleton, section 
of Coparceners, point out the manner in which they claim. They 
are altogether unus hares, unum corpus ; their heirship is uniias 
juris: the whole body of the coheirs, however numerous, must 
unite to constitute the heir. 

** To illustrate this doctrine, Sir Edward Coke puts the case 
of the inheritance of coheirs, sued for in our courts ; he says, 
they must all join in a pracipe, for they all make but one heir. 
He puts another case of coheirs, claiming to take under a 
limitation to the right heirs of A. ; and he states the law to be, 
that one of the coheirs standing alone cannot take any thing, 
for he is not the right heir of A. The case, as he puts it, is a 
particular one; and, in its circumstances, approaches towards 
the case now under consideration. But I choose to disentangle 
it, in this part of the argument, of those circumstances ; and 
state it simply as an authority, that one coheir does not come 
within the description of heir, and cannot claim as heir. 

^^ Coheirs hold in coparcenary : they are called coparceners, 
because they participate in one inheritance, derived to them 
by one title. Though they participate, our books say, no man 
doth know his part in severalty: they therefore occupy that 
which is capable of occupation, in common. But though no one 
knows his part in severalty, yet each man's quantity of interest 
in the whole inheritance is well known : for instance, if he is one 
of two coheirs, he is entitled to a moiety ; if one of three, to a 
third, and so on ; and if the subject of the inheritance is in its na- 
ture partible, lands for instance, he may sue his writ of partition, 
and make division of the subject into moieties, thirds, &c. as the 
case shall be. And, when that is done, instead of participating 
in one inheritance, each coparcener takes the part allotted to 
him in severalty. He then loses his character of coparcener, and 
becomes sole owner of the part allotted to him : but it must be 
remembered, that the effect and operation of this partition pur- 
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Bues the nature of his original right in the whole inheritance ; he 
has still but a part of it, though he holds it in a different man* 
ner. This operation of partition is, of necessity, confined to 
inheritances, the subject of which is in its nature partible ; it 
applies not to inheritances in their nature impartible. Coheirs 
must, therefore, continue to hold such inheritances for ever, in 
the same manner as they held partible inheritances before parti* 
tion ; with this difference only, that the law has proyided certain 
means, adapted to the nature of some impartible inheritances, for 
enabling coheirs to hold them in coparcenary, with benefit and 
advantage to the whole body of the coheirs; and with due regard 
to the quantity of interest each of the coheirs may claim in the 
inheritance. 

'' Thus the coheirs of an advowson present by turns ; and the 
casde goes to the elder coheir, she making compensation to the 
others; and other instances might be mentioned. 

'' A peerage is a most transcendent honour and dignity : but 
it is still in the eye of the law an inheritance, and it will descend 
to coheirs in the same manner as other hereditaments do descend* 
The title of the coheirs of a barony is that of unus hares, unum 
corpus: it is unkas juris: they must take it, and it must vest in 
them, as the heir of the ancestor. This inheritance stands at 
the head of the class of inheritances, in their nature impartible. 
But it is an inheritance of such a nature, producing fruits of dig* 
nity and of public duty, individual and incommunicable by any 
of the common means which the law has provided for the enjoy* 
mentof impartible inheritances ; that when it happens to vest in 
coheirs, it necessarily falls into a dormant state. No single co* 
heir can assert a claim to it, for such a claim would be contrary 
to his interest: he does but participate in the inheritance; he can 
therefore sustain no claim to the whole of it. And this inherit- 
ance is so singularly circumstanced, that even the whole body of 
the coheirs can assert no claim to it, because they are incapable 
of possessing, or in any manner of enjoying it 

" When this inheritance is in this dormant state, it is said to 
be in abeyance ; not in abeyance in the ordinary sepse of the 
term, as was observed by Mr. Attorney-General, in which it is 
applied to an estate in fee simple or freehold in suspense, float* 
ing, fixing no where, and vesting in no one : but it simply de* 
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notesy that the title to a barony^ whieh baa descended upon, and 
ia vested in coheirs, remains in them in an inactive and dormant 
state, incapable of being asserted or being enjoyed. That none 
of the ordinary means provided by law for making impartible 
inheritances productive to coheirs could be applied to this in- 
heritance. One remedy* and one only, has been provided by law 
for the case ot a dormant peerage; it is, sui juris, of a most 
extraordinary nature, but very suitable to the dignity of the 
subject to which it is applied : I mean the prerogative right of 
calling one of the coparceners, by writ of summons, to sit in the 
seat of his ancestor. He will, from thenceforth, be in the exclu- 
sive possession and enjoyment of the inheritance, and vrill hdd 
it to him and the heirs of his body ; yet still he is but one of 
the coheirs of his ancestor, and the rest of the coheirs still re- 
main coheirs : and, in the event of the failure of heirs of the body 
of that coheir, whom the prerogative hath thus preferred, the 
other coheir (if but one) would take the whole inheritance ; or, 
if there were more than one, the barony would again &11 into 
abeyance. I have stated what I take to be the true nature of 
this abeyance of a barony : it falls into abeyance, because, in 
point of right, no one coheir can sustain a claim to it ; and be- 
cause all the coheirs together, though they constitute the com- 
plete heir to the ancestor, cannot claim it with effect, and there- 
fore cannot claim it at all. The effect of the prerogative right 
of calling one of the coheirs to sit in the seat of his ancestor, is 
not to change the nature of his original title to participate in the 
inheritance ; nor does it in any manner enlarge the quantity of 
his interest in the inheritance, as it stood originally ; it takes 
nothing from the title of the other coheirs. It does not attract 
their portion of the heirship, and unite it with that of the coheir 
preferred : but it creates a title to sit in the seat of the ancestor, 
in a great degree collateral to the title by inheritance. The 
prerogative is only restricted to issue the writ of summons to one 
of the persons who has part or share in that title : the interpo- 
sition of the prerogative is, as I have before observed, sui juris, 
entrusted to the Crown, in order to qualify the necessary conse- 
quences of the law of descent to coheirs, as applied to the inhe- 
ritance of a barony ; and, I apprehend, it proceeds upon the 
ground of the law being as I have stated it to be. It was with 
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great ability^ and reiy ingeniously, tamed by the counsel for the 
daimanty and used to qualify the law of descents itself^ instead 
of the effects of the law. It was not denied that in general many 
coheirs make but one heir : but it was said, that this would be 
an inconvenient and an absurd doctrine, as applied to a barony. 
That the coheirs of a barony were all of the blood cS the ancestor, 
and must all be capable of the honour, and sitting in the seat of 
the ancestor ; inasmuch as the King, by his prerogative, could 
prefer any one of the coheirs, and place him in the seat of the 
ancestor : that there were, therefore, in the coheirs of a barony, a 
plurality of persons, all capable of succeeding to the dignity ; and 
tiiat they were therefore, in effect, a plurality of heirs. Upon 
this they proceeded to erect their fabric. 

** A barony, say they, falls into abeyance only because there 
is a plurality of heirs capable of taking the peerage } and the 
law knows not how to select one from amongst them. But this 
is the office of the pater pairia, entrusted to the Crown so long 
as the necessity exists ; and the necessity exists so long as the 
plurality exists. That as the law abhors abeyance, the moment 
the plurality of persons capable of sustaining the dignity is by 
any means removed, and only one of the coheirs thus capable of 
sustaining the dignity is ]eft, the barony is no longer in abey- 
ance; the Crown no longer finds any thing upon which the 
prerogative can act : and, if the barony is neither in abeyance 
nor extinct, it must vest in the single coheir, who is thus left 
without a competitor, if they had built upon solid foundations, 
it might have been necessary to have gone further into this case, 
in order to see whether the plurality they speak of has been re- 
moved ; and to have examined with care the actual situation of 
the other branch of this noble family, the Norris branch ; to have 
considered it as it stood on the death of Sir John Norris without 
issue, which is the moment when the sole right of this barony is 
supposed to have vested in the ancestor of the claimant ; the 
situadon of the Norris branch, after the act of parliament had 
paased for the restoring the issue of Henry Norris in blood ; and 
the possible situation of the Norris branch, supposing the issue 
of Henry (who was attainted) hereafter to fail, and the issue of 
his sisters to continue. Out of this examination, many questions 
of grave and weighty consideration would arise ; and they would 
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require more time for a satisfactory discussion of them than at 
this period of the sessions of parliament coald probably have 
been spared, 

** Your Lordships might possibly entertain a doubt with re- 
gard to these questions, as well as to another question ; namely, 
whether the title to* a barony can survive, when it is become 
impossible that all the component parts of it can vest ^in one 
person. Your Lordships may entertain a doubt, whether, as to 
questions of this nature, there are the proper parties before you, 
whom these questions do, in point of inheritance, concern. 

** But, my Lords, upon the best consideration we could give 
to the case now in judgmexit, we humbly offer it to your Lord- 
ships, as our dear opinion, that the argument in support of the 
plaintiff's title is fallacious ; and he being but a coheir, his claim 
to be solely entitled to this barony, as it has been made for him, 
is unfounded. 

^' My Lords, the nature of ihe prerogatiye right infers no capa- 
city in the coheir. The prerogative is, on the contrary, a pro^ 
vision for the incapacity of the coheir. There is no plurality of 
persons capable : the plurality is of persons incapable, either 
standing alone or even uniting. The abeyance is not produced, 
by the law not knowing how to select from among capable 
persons : the abeyance is, because there is no one capable, and 
also because all are incapable. Abeyance cannot determine by 
the removal of a plurality of persons capable, because such a 
plurality never existed : abeyance determines by uniting all the 
detached parts of the title in one, and by that means restoring 
to the title activity and capacity to be possessed and enjoyed. 
And unless the claimant could make out that the effect of the 
actual situation of the other coheir at the period he has chosen 
to fix upon, namely, the death of Sir John Norris without issue, 
was such, that all the component parts of the title of heirship 
did unite in this claimant, he can never take this barony out of 
abeyance by his own strength, or sustain a claim to be solely 
entitled to it. This is the ground upon which the Attorney- 
General stood, and we apprehend he has sustained it, 

" In this case we have not derived much assistance from 
authorities or precedents. The case of the barony of Powia was 
mentioned, and seemed to approach this. We must call that 
case to the consideration of your Lordships from your Journals, 
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not being informed of the particular ground of law on which it 
proceeded. I will mention one case from Coke upon Littleton. 
Supposing this barony not to be extinct (concerning which we 
are not called upon to deliver any opinion), and the present 
claimant be a coheir, let the situation of the other coheir be 
whatever the counsel for the claimant would wish it to be (except 
that there is no failure of issue na/tiro/iVer), the effect of which 
might be, that the title of that coheir would run upwards to the 
common ancestor, and from thence fall down in the course of 
the descent of the Stapleton line, and unite with their title 
in the person of the claimant ; I conceive that one of the 
cases mentioned by Sir Edward Coke, and upon which the 
claimant's counsel relied for another purpose, proves, that the 
claimant cannot make title to the whole inheritance* Sir Edward 
Coke, on the authority of Fleta, says, if a man be seised of lands 
in fee, and has issue two daughters, and one of the daughters 
is attainted of felony ; the father dies, both daughters being 
alive ; the one moiety shall descend to the one daughter, and 
the other shall escheat. It was argued on the part of the claim* 
ant, that though one coheir could not make himself complete 
heir, to take under a limitation in the case of descent, the law 
was more favourable to coheirs. And it is so; but let the extent 
of the favour be marked : in the case put, the law pays attention 
to the real interest of the coheir, and gives it effect by allowing, 
in the case of two coheirs and one attainted, where the attainder 
prevented the lands from descending in coparcenary, that part 
of the inheritance, which fairly belonged to the other coheir, to 
descend upon her, in the determinate form of an undivided 
moiety ; which proves that she remained in the contemplation 
of the law but a coheir, entitled only to participate in the in- 
heritance, as she would have done, if her sister had not been 
attainted : and the utmost favour that could be found was to 
give her the benefit of that participation in the only way in 
which she could take it ; for, according to the case of Reading 
V. Royston, reported by Mr. Serjeant Salkeld, page 242, there 
can be no such descent as the descent of a moiety to one copar- 
cener as heir. Which affirms the general rule of law upon which 
the whole argument rests, that the title of coheirs must, in some 
manner or other, unite, in order to entitle any one coheir to 
claim as heir to. the ancestor. . 

VOL. III. p 
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''I forbear troubling your Lordships farther. The answer, 
which the Judges submit to your Lordships, is, that supposing 
the claimant to have proved himself to be one of the coheirs of 
the barony of Beaumont, he is not entitled of right to such 
barony, according to the state of the pedigree last delivered on 
his part." 

•26 juD., 1796. The House of Lords resolved and adjudged, *' that it did not 

appear that the petitioner was then entitled to the honour* title, 
and dignity, of Baron Beaumont." 

D^m^Proe^' 48. Mr. Stapleton presented another petition to his Majesty, 

1796. ^presenting, that having established by evidence that he was 

the sole heir of Joan, Lady Stapleton, and one of the coheirs of 
Henry first Baron Beaumont : and that, though not exclusively 
entitled to the said barony, he had proved himself to be one of 
the rightful heirs of the said barony ; but the said barony being 
in abeyance, the same was in his Majesty's disposal : the petition- 
er therefore prayed, that his Majesty would be graciously pleased 
to declare, allow, and confirm to him and his heirs the said barony 
of Beaumont. This petition was also referred to the Attorney- 

13 MBreh,i798. General, and afterwards to the House of Lords ; where it was 

resolved by the Committee of Privileges, that the barony of 
Beaumont was vested in William Viscount Beaumont, by de- 
scent from his father, John Lord Beaumont (who was summoned 
to and sat in parliament 1 1 Henry 6.) as a barony in fee : that 
the said barony remained in abeyance between the coheirs of 
the said William, descended from his sister Joan ; and that the 
petitioner was one of those coheirs, (a) 

Deicent of ba- 49. With respect to baronies created by writs of summons to 

rooies created i,, *. ,, n *'^ » «>. 

by writs to the the eldest sons of peers, by the name of baronies vested m their 
eid<^ioiiio fi^thers, it has been determined that they are hereditary in the 

blood of the persons so summoned, and descendible to their 
heirs ; therefore, that where the eldest son of a peer is caUed up 
to the House of Lords by writ, and takes his seat, and dies ia 
the lifetime of his father, the dignity will descend to his son. 

(a) Notwithstanding the respect which is justly doe to the vexy learned opinion of the 
judges in this case, yet it may be observed that, as the doctrine of abeyance was ori- 
ginally founded on the impartible or indivisible nature of a dignity, and as all power of 
inheriting the barony of Beaumont, by one of the coheirs, is destroyed by the attainder, 
by which Mr. Stapleton is become the only person capable of enjoying it, he must be 
allowed to have a stronger claim on the Crown for a confirmation of the dignity, than 
peihaps ever existed in a coheir to a barony. Note by Mr, Cruim* 
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60. The barony of Clifford of Lauusburg was granted by let- Baronvof cuf- 
ters patent to the Earl of Cork and the heire male of his body. bu^. ^''°*" 
Afterwards he was created Earl of Burlington. Charles, his xxvii^s 
eldest son, was called up to parliament by the title of Lord Clif- 
ford of Launsburg, in his father's lifetime ; and having taken his 
seat under that writ, died, leaving a son, who, in 1694, claimed 
to be entitled to the said barony to which his father had been 
called, living his grandfather. 

" The Lord President reported from the Lords' Committee of 
Privileges, to whom it was referred to consider, whether, if a 
lord, called by writ into the father's barony, shall happen to die 
in the lifetime of his father, the son of that lord so called be a 
peer, and hath right to demand his writ of summons ? That their 
Lordships find no precedent in this case." 

" A debate arising, whether Charles Lord Clifford, (son and 
heir of Charles late Lord Clifford, of Launsburg, deceased,) who 
was called by writ to parliament in the lifetime of his father, 
the present Earl of Burlington, hath right to sit in parliament, 
this hoQse was of opinion, that the said Charles, now Lord Clif- 
ford, hath right to a writ of summons to parliament as Lord Clif- 
ford, of Launsburg." A writ of summons was issued to him, and 
he took his seat accordingly. 

51. Where a writ of summons is issued to the eldest son of a 
peer, by the name of a barony not vested in his father, it ope- 
rates as a new creation of a barony ; and makes it descendible 
to all the lineal heirs, male and female, of the person so sum-- 
moned. 

62. In the third year of King Charles I., James the eldest son Barony of 
of WiUiam Eari of Derby, was called up to the House of Lords ^]^; ^^^\ 
by a writ directed Jacobo Strange, Chevalier, and was seated in J®""™' ^oi. 
the place of the ancient barons of Strange, of Knockin, though 
that barony was not in his father. 

This title descended to William Earl of Derby, who died 
without issue in 1736. 

James Duke of Athol, who was the heir general of William 
Earl of Derby, claimed the barony of Strange, created by this 
writ of summons ; stating, that King Henry VII. had created 
Thomas Lord Stanley Earl of Derby, to him and the heirs male 
of his body ; that the said title and dignity came by mesne de* 
scents to Ferdinando Earl of Derby, who died seised thereof, 

p 2 
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leaving three daughters ; that the said Ferdinando did not die 
seised of any title or dignity of a baron created by letters patent ; 
and whatever titles and dignities he had, which were created by 
any writ or writs of summons to parliament descended to his 
said three daughters. 

That the said title and dignity of Earl of Derby came to Wil- 
liam^ brother of the said Ferdinando, as heir male of the body of 
the said Thomas ; but the said William never was seised of the 
title or dignity of a baron. 

That James, the petitioner's ancestor^ whose heir he was, eld'^ 
est son of the said William, was summoned in 3 Cha. 1. as a 
baron, the writ being directed Jacobo Strange, Chevalier ; and 
being also summoned to several succeeding parliaments, sat and 
voted by the title of Lord Strange, in the lifetime of his father, 
the said William Earl of Derby. 

That upon the death of the said William Earl of Derby, the 
said James Lord Strange succeeded to the said title and dignity 
of Earl of Derby; and died seised thereof, to him and the heirs 
male of the body of the said Thomas Earl of Derby, and of the 
said title and dignity of Lord Strange to him and his heirs. And 
the said title and dignity of Lord Strange came by mesne descents 
to the then late Earl of Derby, who died without issue in 1735. 

That the said James Duke of Athol was cousin and next heir 
to the said then late Earl of Derby, and great grandson of the 
said James Lord Strange, and consequently entitled to the said 
title and dignity of Lord Strange. 

That the only objection which had been made to his claim 
was, that the heralds ranked the Lord Strange in the place of 
the ancient barons of Knockin ; from which two arguments 
were drawn, — 1st, That the said James had no right by descent 
to the old barony of Strange of Knockin, because that descended 
to the three daughters and co-heiresses of Ferdinando ; and the 
writ of summons directed to him by the name of James Strange, 
Chevalier, could not operate as a new creation, because he was 
not ranked as puisne baron, but took an ancient place. 

2d, Though the rank given by the heralds to the Lord Strange 
could not take from him his right to sit and vote as a lord of 
parliament, by virtue of the King's writ, yet it was to be looked 
on as an evidence, that the King thought the old barony of 
Strange, of Knockin, was in William Earl of Derby, and in- 
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tended to summon the Lord Strange into his father's bsi^ouy : 
and therefore, William Earl of Derby having no barony into 
which his son could be summoned, the King was deceivec. To 
which it was answered, that the fact of Ferdinando's hayir* - •' 
three daughters was then fully known; for it appeared t . 
entry on the Journals, that upon a claim made by Anne Co • <> 
of Castlehaven, the eldest daughter and one of the co-hu.-' «'i' 
Earl Ferdinandoy it was ordered that the writ of summon^, i>: i 
the rank and place of the said James, should be noway p(t i.Ji- 
cial to the right and claim of the said Anne, or any of the dt 
ters and co-heirs of the said Ferdinando. 

That the King's grant of nobility by writ of summons was not 
governed by any of the rules by which his gift of lands was 
governed at the common law. The King's gift of lands was not 
good, but by his letters patent, and by special words of grant. 
No inheritance passed from him without the word heirs ; and if 
he was deceived in the motive which induced him to grant, his 
grant was void, and he might by his prerogative repeal it by 
$cire facias. But if a commoner was once summoned to parlia- 
ment, and sat, his blood was ennobled, and his tide and dignity 
descended to his heirs ; though the King's motive to summon 
him was merely personal, viz. to have his advice and counsel ; 
though there were no words in the writ of summons from which 
the King's intention could be collected, to give to the person 
summoned the state, title, and dignity of a baron, much less to 
expound it an estate of inheritance. When the person summon- 
ed sat, the writ of summons had its full effect, and could not 
afterwards be avoided, or made not to have been. His creation 
iato the state and dignity of a baron was by operation of law, in 
consequence of his once sitting ; and did not depend on the 
King's intention, which it would be of dangerous consequence 
to be guessing at, after such a length of time. The only point 
on which such a barony depended was, whether the person sum- 
moned sat. If he once sat in parliament, the law ennobled his 
blood, and gave him a barony in fee. 

The House of Lords resolved, that the petitioner was entitled Lonb' Jonrn. 
to the said barony of Strange, created by the said writ in 3 Cha. 1 . ^ ' 

63. In the next year, Richard Earl of Burlington claimed the Barony of 
dignity of Baron Clifford ; stating, that Robert de Clifford was Lords' Journ. 
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sumpdoned to parliament in 28 Edw. 1. as a baron, and that the pnnied caie, 

1737. 
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> .-^ ' 'lescents to Henry Lord Clifibrd, 

V Ho ^ VIII. Earl of Cumberland, to 

' . .• ' . ^ aaoy. That the said title came 

•.«6orge Eari of Cumberland, who died, 
^- daughter, the Lady Anne, by which the title and 
1 ^i Earl of Camberland came to Sir Francis Clifford, bro- 

ther to the said George, as heir male of the body of the said 
Heary : b«l the nid Francis never was seised of the title or dig- 
nity of a baron. That the said barony of Cli£RMrd descended to 
the said Ladr Anne CUfibrd, from whom it descended to the 
daughters and coheirs of the then late Earl of Thanet. That 
Henry Clifibrd, (the petitioner's ancestor,) eldest son of the said 
Francis Earl of Cumberlaiid, was summoned to parliament in 
the lifetime of his father, in3 Cha. L, without any letters patent, 
the writ being directed Htnrko Clifford, ChevaUery and sat and 
TOted in that and sereral succeeding parliaments. That the 
said Henry Lord Cliflord left issue only one daughter, Hixabeth, 
who intermarried with Richard Earl of Burlington, to which 
Eliiabeth Countess of Burlington, the petitioner was great 
grandson and heir. That therefore the title and dignity created 
by the said writ of summons, in rirtue of which the said Henry 
CliflRwd sat and voted in pariiament, was descended to the peti- 
tioner, who was sole heir to the said Henry Lord Clifford. 
Id. 130. The House of Lords resolfcd, that the petitioner was entitled 

to the barony of Clifibrd, croated by the said writ. 

64. There can be no doubt but that the Crown, in the two 
preceding cases, issued its writs of summons upon the idea that 
the baronies, by the names of which these persons were sum- 
moned, were then vested in their fathers: but this* proving to 
hare been a mistake, the House of Lords was obliged to admit 
that the writs operated as new creations. 
It the same ■• 65. It is observable, that in the two preceding cases the claim- 
cMQt btrony. ants Stated , that the baronies, by the names of which their ances- 
tors were summoned, were not then vested in their fathers. 
From which it may be inferred, that an opinion then prevailed 
that there was some difference between the operation of a writ 
of summons to the eldest son of a peer by the name of a barony 
vested in his father, and that of a similar writ, by the name of a 
barony, not vested in his father. 
66. This idea was probably first suggested by the '' Inquiry 
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ioto the Maimer of creating Peers ;'* where, speaking of the 
practice of calling up the eldest son of a peer to the House of 
Lords by the title of a barony then in his father, the author says, 
— ** The writ of summons therefore seems, not so much to be 
considered as the creation of a baron, but only as an instrument 
of conveyance, or method of transferring a barony or honour 
from one person to another. For if it is not so, what reason can 
be given why the eldest son of one earl, summoned by the title of 
his father's barony, shall have precedence according to the rank 
and antiquity of that barony ; and that the eldest son of another Manners of 
earl, if he be by patent created to a title or barony foreign to his °°' ^^^' 
family, shall be considered as the youngest baron ; and to take 
his place in the House accordingly. I speak, and I think every 
man ought, with great submission on this subject : but, if I mis- 
take not, the law even at this day is, that though the last of these 
persons takes a barony in fee, or otherwise, according to the 
limitations of it; yet the first, upon whom the writ operates 
only by way of instrument of conveyance, has no other title in 
the barony than his father had, from whom it was conveyed ; 
and therefore if the father has only an estate tail in the 
barony, the state of the son, though summoned by writ, is 
not enlarged nor made a fee, and descendible to his heirs 
general." 

The doctrine here laid down has been adopted by the House 
of Lords in the following case. 

67* King James I. by letters patent created Sir Robert Syd- Barony of Syd. 
ney. Lord Sydney of Penshurst to him, and the heirs male of his c!^', 1782! 
body ; and afterwards created him Viscount Lisle and Earl of I^^^^J^! 
Leicester, with the same limitations. These titles descended to p- ^^> 
his grandson Philip, whose eldest son Robert, by curtesy Vis- 
count Lisle, was in 1 William and Mary summoned to parlia- 
ment by writ, and sat and voted under such writ by the title of 
Loid Sydney of Penshurst, in the lifetime of his father. These 
titles descended to John Sydney, the son of Robert, who died 
without issue, leaving the two daughters of his next brother, 
Mary and Elizabeth Sydney, his heirs general, and Jocelyne his 
youngest brother, his heir male ; who became Earl of Leicester, 
and afterwards died without issue, by which the dignities limited 
to the heirs male of Sir Robert Sydney became extinct. 

Upon the death of Mary Sydney without issue, Elizabeth her 
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sister, who had married Mr, Perry, claimed the barony of Pens- 
hurst, as .the sole heir of Robert Sydney, who was summoned to 
parliament by writ. 

The Attorney-General (Mr. Wallace) stated in his report, that 
the petitioner claimed the barony of Sydney of Penshorst, as 
being the sole heir general of the body of Robert Sydney, who 
was called to parliament by writ in vitd pairis: upon a supposi- 
tion that the effect and operation of the writ of summons to par- 
liament, without letters patent, and his having sat in parliament 
in pursuance thereof, vested a title in him to the barony, de- 
scendible to his lineal heirs. That a writ of summons to parlia- 
ment, and a sitting in pursuance, did certainly, in general cases, 
ennoble the person and his descendants : but he conceived that 
the effect of a writ of summons to the eldest son of an earl or 
viscount, by the title of his father's barony ; or to the eldest son 
of a baron, who had two or more baronies, to one of his father's 
baronies ; was to accelerate the succession of the son to the ba- 
rony, which, on his father's death, would descend to him : and 
the extent of the inheritance depended upon the nature of his 
father's title to the barony, whether in fee or in tail male. That 
the usual manner of calling up the son of a peer in vitd patris 
was, by writ of summons to the barony of the father : and the 
persons thus called had been constantly placed in the House of 
Lords according to the antiquity of their father's barony. Al- 
though, since the statute 31 Hen. 8. c. 10. for placing the Lords, 
whereby the precedency of peers was fixed and established, the 
right to such precedency had at different times come under the 
consideration of the house; and although it did not appear that 
m IV.^35!* ^^^ house had determined the point ; yet it was highly probable 
Vol. XV. 623. that the Lords had satisfied themselves, that the eldest sons of 

peers, called up by writ into their fathers' baronies, were entitled 
to the same precedence and rights, which they would have been 
entitled to, if they had succeeded to the same by descent ; and 
that the calling them up by writ in their father's lifetime only 
accelerated the possession. 

That he was of opinion that the effect of a writ of summons to 
Robert Sydney, to his father's barony, gave to him the like in- 
heritance his father had in the barony, which was restrained to 
heirs male ; and that the petitioner was not, as heir general, en- 
titled to the barony ; but as the case appeared anomalous, and 
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never to have been precisely determined, he thought it adviseable 
to refer it to the House of Peers. 

The case was accordingly referred to the House of Peers ; and 
on the part of the claimant it was insistedi that a writ of sum- 
mons to parliament, directed to any temporal person, who sits in 
pursuance of it, although it contains no words of limitation^ 
ennobles the person to whom it is directed, and his lineal de- 
scendants, or, as it has been sometimes expressed, gives a barony 
in fee, was a general rule of law, so fully established, and was so 
little liable to be controverted, that it was presumed to be unne- 
cessary to refer to the innumerable authorities contained in the 
books of law, and the resolutions of the House of Peers, in sup- 
port of it. 

The claim must therefore be admitted, unless it could be 
shewn, that the effect of a writ of summons, directed to the 
eldest son of an earl or viscount, by the same title as that of his 
father's barony, or to the eldest son of a baron, who had two or 
more baronies, by a name the same as that of one of his father's 
baronies, was different from the effect of a writ of summons 
directed to other commoners. The Attorney-General had adopted 
a notion of this sort ; and stated in his report, that the effect of 
a writ of summons in such cases was, to accelerate the succession 
of the son to the barony, which, on his father's death, would 
descend to him ; and that the extent of the inheritance depended 
on the nature of his father's title to the barony, whether in fee or 
in tail male. 

It was admitted by the Attorney-General that a writ of sum- 
mons so addressed, if its effect was such, formed an anomalous 
case, and a case which had never been precisely determined. It 
was contended further, that this doctrine of acceleration was 
perfectly novel ; that it never occurred before to any of the 
great lawyers of this country, that a writ of summons, in such 
cases, had such an operation ; and that there was nothing of 
authority to be found in any law book, or in the Journals of 
Parliament, to countenance the notion. The practice of thus 
calling to parliament the sons of peers was stated by the report 
to have existed as far back as the reign of Edw. IV. ; and if the 
doctrine of the report could be maintained, it was extremely., 
singular that every lawyer who, since the law of parliament upon 
this subject, had been considered as settled, had treated upon 
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the effect of a writ of summons to parliamenty in which there 
Ant0» c. I. ^ere no words of limitation, (with exception only of the author 

of a tract upon the Origin and Manner of creating Peerages, 
whose reascming the report seemed to abandon, though it 
adopted the result of it^ and who contended against many of 
the most acknowledged principles of the law relating to peer* 
ages,) should have stated in general terms, without reserve, 
qualification, or exception, that such a writ operated to ennoble 
the person to whom it was directed, if he sat in consequence of 
it, and his lineal descendants. By all writers of authority it had 
been observed, that letters patent, in which there were no words 
of limitation, gave the grantee a dignity for life only: but it did 
not seem to have occurred to any such writer, that a writ of 
summons, where there were no such words, could enure to the 
person to whom it was addressed, for his life only ; or could 
enure, where there were not special words in the writ, so to 
direct the course of the inheritance, to him and his heirs male, 
or any other particular line of descendants. It might be safely 
assumed that the doctrine was not to be found in any law book of 
authority ; and was so extremely singular, that it might be very 
confidently asserted, that if the law acknowledged the doctrine, 
it could not have been unknown or unnoticed by the several 
great lawyers who had ccmsidered the nature and effect of these 
writs. 

The House of Lords resolved, that the claimant had no right 
in consequence of her grandfather's summons and sitting. 
Descent of dig- 5g^ It has been stated in a former Chapter, that where a dig- 
by letten patent, nity is created by letters patent, the state of inheritance must 

be limited by apt and proper wcNrds, or else the grant is void : 
and where the mode of descent is marked out, the dignity 
will of course be transmissible to that class of heirs who are 
designated in the letters patent Thus under the common 
patents the dignity descends to the heirs male of the body of the 
person first ennobled. 

59. A person claiming a dignity of this kind must deduce his 

pedigree entirely through males : but a brother of the half blood 

1 init. 15 b. may inherit ; for Lord Coke says, the issue in tail is ever of the 

whole blood to the donee. 

€0. By letters patent in 16 Ch. 1., William Howard and Mary 
his wife, the only sister and heir of Henry Baron Stafford, were 
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created respectively Banm and Baroness of Stafford, to hold 
reapectiyely to the same William and Mary, and the heirs 
male of the bodies of the same William and Mary lawfully be- 
gotten, or to be begotten ; and for default of such issue, then to 
the heirs of the bodies of the same William and Mary lawfully 
begotten, or to be begotten* 

6L The moat singular limitation of a dignity, which I have 
seen, is that of the barony of Lucas of Cmdwell. It was gmnted 
by letters patent, 16 Cha. 2., to Mary Countess of Kent, to hold 
to her and the heirs male of her body begotten by the Earl of 
Kent : and for want of such issue to the heirs of her body by 
the said earl, with a declaration, ** that if at any time or times 
after the death of the said Mary Countess of Kent, and in de* 
fiuilt of issue male of her body by the said earl begotten, there 
shall be more persons than one» who shall be coheirs of her body 
by the said earl, the said honour, title, and dignity shall go, and 
be held and enjoyed, from time to time, by such of the said coheirs, 
as by course of descent of the common law should be inheritable 
to other entire and undiyisible inheritances, as namely, an office 
of hoDcmr and public trust, or a castle for the necessary defence 
of the realm, or the like, in case any such inheritance was given 
or limited to the said Mary, and the heirs of her body by the 
said earl begotten," And by a private act of parliament, 16 Cha. 
2., this declarative clause is mtified and confirmed. 

62. The dukedom of Marlborough is limited to the ddest 
daughter, in default of males, by the letters patent ; which are 
confirmed by an act of parliament. ^ ^^^' c* 3* 

63. There are several cases where dignities have been daimed Caies of claims 
under letters patent, in which the principal di£5eulty was to de- ^^fi^^ ^ 
rive a pedigree from the original grantee. 

64. Thus in 1707 W. F. Carey petitioned the Crown for the BarooYof 
barony of Hunsdon, stating that Sir Henry Carey was by letters printed°caae, 
patent 1 Eliz. created Baron Hunsdon, to him and the heirs xvni\^9i 
male of his body. That the said dignity had descended to the 
petitioner, who was bom beyond seas, but naturalized by act of 
parliament as lineal male heir of Sir Henry Carey, first Baron 
Hunsdon. This petition having been referred to the House of 

Lords, it was resolved that the claimant had sufficiently proved 
his pedigree and title to the said barony, and he was seated ac- 
cordingly. 
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Viscounty of 65. Lawrence Viscount Say and Sele petitioned the Crown in 

Say and Scle. . . 

Journ. Vol. 1709, for a writ of summons to that dignity, stating that his 

grandfather William, then Baron Say and Sele, was by letters 
patent, 22 Jac. 1. created Viscount Say and Sele, to him and 
the heirs of his body. That the said William had four sons, 
James, Nathaniel, John, and Richard. That he was succeeded 
in that honour by his son James, who dying without issue male, 
was succeeded by William, then the only son of Nathaniel the 
second son, who died in the lifetime of James. That the said 
William died in 1698; and was succeeded by Nathaniel his 
only son, who died without issue, by which the honour was de- 
volved upon the petitioner, as the only issue male of John, the 
third son of the first viscount. 

The petition having been referred to the House of Peers, it was 
there resolved that the petitioner had a right to a writ of sum- 
mons to parliament ; which was accordingly issued. 

Dukedom of 66. Sir Edward Seymour claimed in 1760 the dukedom of 

Somersety ... 

Collins' Peer- Somerset, under a limitation in remainder to his ancestor, and the 

age,VoI.I.200. ^^^^ ^^^ ^f j^j^ ^^^^ j^^ j^^^^ ^^^^^ ^j. j gj^ g 

The case was referred to Sir Dudley Ryder, then Attoroey- 
Oeneral, who reported that the petitioner had sniBciently proved 
his right ; and a writ of summons was issued to him as Duke of 
Somerset, under which he took his seat. 
Earldom of 67. Arthur Annesley petitioned the King in 1770, for the dig- 

Printed case, nities of Earl of Anglesey and Baron Newport Pagnel, stating 

that King Charles II. had granted those honours to Arthur 
Annesley, to him and the heirs male of his body. That Richard, 
the heir male of the said Arthur, succeeded to those honours in 
1737, and was summoned to and sat in parliament in 1738, and 
to the time of his death in 1761. 

That in 1737, Arthur Earl of Anglesey died, whereupon Earl 
Richard entered on the family estates; took his seat in the 
House of Peers, both in England and Ireland; and in 1741, 
when his first wife died, he married on the 15th of September 
Juliana Donovan ; the ceremony being performed by Lawrence 
Neale, his Lordship's chaplain, in the presence of Charles 
Kavannaghy his steward, and Nixon Donovan, the brother of 
Juliana: but the marriage was kept secret on account of the 
perplexed situation of the earl's affairs^ and his disputes with 
some branches of his family. 
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That the earl had issue by his lady four children ; the claimant, 
who was born in 1744, and three daughters. 

That in 1752, Earl Richard being apprehensive lest his family 
should be exposed to the hazard that attends a private marriage, 
of which all the wTtnesses, except the clergyman, were then 
dead ; resolved to make his marriage more authentic by an open 
celebration of it ; and Mr. Neale, who had formerly performed 
the ceremony, having come to Earl Richard's seat, the 8th of 
October, 1762 was appointed for the republication of the mar- 
riage, which took place accordingly, in the presence of nine 
gentlemen and ladies of the neighbourhood, all of whom signed 
the following certificate : — ^* We, the undernamed persons, were 
present this 8th day of October, when the Right Honourable 
Richard Earl of Anglesey acknowledged he had intermarried 
with Juliana Donovan, Countess of Anglesey, on the 16th day 
of September, 1741. And at the same time the said countess 
produced the certificate of the said marriage, in our presence 
and he the said Richard Earl of Anglesey declared he was de- 
termined to have the said marriage ceremony performed over 
again, to prevent any future dispute in his Lordship's family, as 
most of the witnesses that were present at that marriege are since 
dead; and we accordingly saw his Lordship married over again 
this present day above mentioned." 

From this time the earl continued to live publicly with Juliana 
his countess, as his wife ; and to educate the petitioner and his 
other children by her, suitable to his rank, down to his death in 
1761 ; being uniform to the last hour in acknowledging the mar- 
riage and legitimacy of his children. 

Earl Richard died in 1761, leaving the petitioner his only son 
aod heir, who during his minority was called upon to vindicate 
his Irish honour, upon a claim interposed by John Annesley, as 
lineal heir of the original grantee, which was referred to the 
Attorney and Solicitor-General of Ireland, who, after a long 
examination of witnesses in which the petitioner's legitimacy 
was the only question, reported that the Irish honours were 
legally vested in the petitioner^ as only son and heir male of the 
body of Richard, late Earl of Anglesey ; in consequence of 
which the petitioner was summoned to the parliament of Ireland, 
and took his seat there. 
That soon after the claimant petitioned his Majesty for a writ 
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of smmnons to call him to the parliament of Great Britain, as 
Earl of Anglesey ; which being referred to the Attorney-General, 
(Mr. De Grey,) together with the report and evidence laid before 
the Attorney and Solicitor General of Ireland, he proceeded to 
take the same, and such other evidence as was laid before htm 
by the petitioner, into consideration ; and reported that his 
Majesty might properly, if he should so please, order the usual 
writ of summons to issue for calling the petitioner to the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain. 

In consequence of a petition which had been presented to his 
Majesty by the daughters of Ann Simpson, who had claimed to 
be the wife of Earl Richard ; it was referred back to Mr. De 
Grey to reconsider his report, who made his second report on 
both petitions, recapitulating the whole evidence on both sides, 
and discussing and deciding upon every question in the peti- 
tioner's favour ; and again concluding, — *^ That from the best 
consideration he had been able to give the case, upon soch 
proofs as had been laid before him, he was of opinion that ibe 
petitioner was the legitimate son of the late Earl of Anglesey, 
and as such entitled to the English honours of Eacl Anr 
glesey, 8cc- 

The case having been referred to the House of Peers, was 
there heard for several days; and the committee resolved, 
by a nmjority of one, (thirteen peers being present,) that the 
claimant had no right to the titles, honours, and dignities 
claimed by his petition : which resolution was, upon a division, 
April 22, 1771. adopted by the House, (a) 

(a) It ii stated by Mr. Andrew Stuart, in bis Letters to Lord Mansfield, on the 
BoogYas cause, that in the Anglesey case a majority of peers conceived that the names 
of the witnesses to the certificate were forged ; the certificate having been long in the 
possession of Lady Anglesey ; and held that this forgery had the effect of vitiating and 
discrediting the whole of the evidence* But Lord Mansfield was of a different opinion, 
on this ground, that the evidence^ as to the certificate, only amounted to a doubt or 
suspicion of forgery ; and that where there was on the one side positive, cleans and 
consistent parol evidence, and on the other only doubt or suspicion of forgery* he 
thought It the duty of every lord to whose mind the matter appeared in that light, to be 
governed by the parol evidence ; and not rashly to presume thai Lady Anglesey and 
, several of the other witnesses in the cause were peijured. ' That it would be giving mo 
great an antfaority to a mere dodbt or su^ndon of forgeiy, to allow it to outweigh the 
whole of the parol evidence \ end to infer an imputation of peijuiy against Lady An- 
glesey* uid the other witnesses who had deposed in support of the marriage, and of the 
certificate. Lord Mansfield's doctrine is supported by Lord Eldon in the case of Lloyd 
o. Passingham, 16 Vesey's Rep. 69. A\?(e by Mr. CrutM. 
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68. Soon after this resolution three persons claimed the Irish 
dignities of Visconnt Valentia and Baron Moantnorris ; and their 
petitions having been referred to the House of Peers of Ireland, 
a very long examination of the proofs of the private marriage 
in 1741 took place there; and the House appears to have 
been satisfied that such marriage had been duly celebrated, 
for it was resolved that none of the claimants had proved 
a right to those dignities. So that Arthur Viscount Valentia 
was in fact held to be the legitimate son of Richard Earl 
of Anglesey, by the House of Peers of Ireland, in direct con- 
tradiction to the resolution of the House of Peers df Oreeft 
Bntain. 

69. The Rev. E. T. Brydges claimed the barony 6f Chandos, Barony of 
stating that Queen Mary by letters patent, in the first year of printed Case, 
her reign, granted to Sir John Brydges knight, the title and 

dignity of Baron Chandos of Sudeley, to hold to him and the 
heirs male of his body. That the said John first Lord Chandos 
had issue three sons, EdmUnd his eldest son, Charles and 
Anthony his second and third sons, and other issue. That the 
title of Baron Chandos descended to Edmund the first son ; and 
continued in his issue male until the death of William seventh 
Lord Chandos without issue male, when the line of Edmund 
the eldest son of John first Lord Chandos failed. 

That the tide then descended to Sir James Brydges, Bart., 
eighth Lord Chandos, who was the great grandson and heir 
male of the body of Charles, the second son of the first Lord 
Chandos ; and continued in his issue male until the death of 
James Duke of Chandos in 1789 without issue male; when 
there was a total failure of heirs male of the body of Charies, the 
second son of the first Lord Chandos. And, upon such failuce, 
the claimant submitted that he was entitled to inherit the said 
honour and dignity, as heir male of the body of Anthony, the 
third son of the first Lord Chandos. 

The Attorney-General reported that he conceived the claimant 
had proved himself to be heir male of the body of John, first 
Lord Chandos, and as such entitled to the honour and dignity 
of Baron Chandos of Sudeley ; by evidence which, although 
not without some difiiculty, would be probably deemed sufiicient 
to prove his title to any other species of inheritance, the fonndar 
tton of which was laid so far back as the y^r 1564. 
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' The petition and report having been referred to the Hoase 
of PeerSy a majority of the Committee of Privileges not thinking 
the evidence BufEcient, it was resolved that the petitioner had 
not made out his claim to the title and dignity of Baron Chandos, 
which was adopted by the House. 

70. George Powlett claimed in 1796 the marquisate of Win- 
chester, earldom of Wiltshire, and barony of St. John. The 
Attorney-General (Sir J. Scott) reported that it appeared from 
the enrolment of letters patent in the Rolls Chapel, that in 30 
Hen. VIII.) Sir William Powlett was created baron St. John to 
him and the heirs male of his body; and in 3 Edw. I. was 
created Earl of Wiltshire to him and the heirs male of his body ; 
and in 5 Edw. VI., was created Marquis of Winchester to him 
and the heirs male of his body. That the original letters patent 
were all lost: but the enrolments were sufficient evidence to 
prove that such letters patent were really granted. 

That the said George Powlett the petitioner was the heir male 
of the body of the said William, the first Marquis of Winchester, 
Earl of Wiltshire, and Baron St John ; and had sufficiently 
proved his right to the said titles, under the patents above 
mentioned. 

A writ of summons was issued to the petitioner, as Marquis 
of Winchester, under which he took his seat in the House of 
Peers. 

71. W. Knollys claimed the earldom of Banbury, stating that 
W. Lord Knollys, and Viscount Wallingford was created Earl of 
Banbury in 2 Cha. I., by letters patent, in which a precedence 
was given to him over some persons who had been created earls 
a short time before. And the House of Lords having complained 
of this, the King sent them a message, shewing the occasion of 
his granting this precedence, and his desire that the earl, being 
old and childless, might enjoy it during his time. 

The earl died in 1632 ; and by an inquisition taken at Bur- 
ford it was found that he died without heirs male of his body. 
But by another inquisition taken seven years after, at Abingdon, 
it was found that Edward Earl of Banbury was bis son and 
next heir ; and that he left another son named Nicholas. 

The first of these inquisitions was found in consequence of an 
.opinion which then prevailed, that the said Edward and Nicholas 
were illegitimate, not that during the gestation of them their 
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mother lived apart from her husband, and that they were with- 
out access to each other ; but because Lord Banbury was greatly 
advanced in years, and that his wife, who was comparatively 
young, was suspected of an illicit intercourse with Lord Vaux, 
to whom she was married after the death of the earl ; and that 
the birth of those children was concealed from Lord Banbury. 

Edward the eldest son died under age; and his brother 
Nicholas claiming to be earl of Banbury, sat in the convention 
parliament. But it was moved that there being a person then 
sitting in the House, as a peer, who had no title to be a peer, 
namely, the Earl of Banbury, it was ordered that the business 
should be heard at the bar. Nothing, however, appears to have 
been done in pursuance of this motion ; Lord Banbury continu- 
ing to sit the whole of that sessions. This Nicholas, not having 
received a writ of summons to the ensuing parliament, presented 
a petition to the King, stating himself to be son and heir to 
William Earl of Banbury; and praying a writ of summons as 
Earl of Banbury, which being referred to the House of Lords, 
the Committee of Privileges in 1661 resolved that he was a legi- 
timate person. 

It appears from the minutes of the Committee of Privileges 
that four witnesses were examined, who all swore that the 
Countess of Banbury was delivered of two sons, Edward and 
Nicholas, at Harrowden, the seat of Lord Vaux. That their 
birth was not kept secret in the house, and they were considered 
as the children of Lord Banbury. One of the witnesses being 
asked how old Lord Banbury was, answered he knew not: but 
that he rode a hawking and hunting within half a year before 
his death, and in all other sports. All the witnesses swore that 
Lord and Lady Banbury lived together to the time of fiOrd 
Banbury's death. 

The House, upon receiving this report, resolved that the cause 
should be heard at their bar, which accordingly took place, when 
the case was again referred to the Committee of Privileges, who,, 
after hearing counsel and witnesses, resolved that the Earl of 
Banbury was, in the eye of the law, son of the late earl, and that 
the House of Peers should therefore advise the King to send him 
a writ of summons. 

Nothing was done by the House upon receiving this report ; 
but some time after a bill was brought in to declare Nicholas 

VOL. 111. Q 
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called Earl of Banbury to be illegitimate^ which was not pro- 
ceeded in. 

Nicholas Lord Banbury died in the year 1675; and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Charles, who, having in 1692 killed a person 
in a duel, was indicted by the name of Charles KnoUys for mur- 
der, and having removed the indictment into the Court of King's 
Bench, he there pleaded a misnomer, for that he was Earl of 
Banbury. 

A few days after the indictment was found, Charles KnoUys, 
by the decription of Charles Earl of Banbury, presented a peti- 
tion to the House of Lords, praying to be tried by the peers of 
the kingdom ; where, after a long discussion, the question was 
put whether the petitioner had any right to the title of Ban- 
Jan. 12, 1692. bury, which was resolved in the negative. 

In the Court of King's Bench, the Attorney General replied 
to the plea of misnomer, that the said Charles had petitioned the 
House of Lords, alleging that he was Earl of Banbury, and pray- 
ing to be tried by his peers ; and that it was resolved by the 
Lords, that he had not any right to the title of Earl of Banbury, 
to which Lord Banbury demurred. The Court of King's Bench 
allowed the demurrer; upon the principle that the House of 
Lords had no jurisdiction in questions of peerage, but by refer- 
Skin. Rep. 517. ence from the Crown. The indictment was quashed. 

In the year 1697, this Charles KnoUys petitioned King Wil- 
liam for his title ; and his petiticHi being referred to the House 
of Lords, the Committee of Privileges reported that the House 
had, five years before, resolved that the petitioner had no right 
to the title of Banbury. 

Charles KnoUys died in the year 1740, to whom the claimant 
was grandson and heir male ; and therefore prayed a writ of 
summons to parliament, as Earl of Banbury ; or that the neces- 
sary steps should be taken for a full investigation cS his ease* 

This petition having been referred to the Attorney General, 
(Sir V. Gibbs,) he reported that two questions arose,*—! • Whe- 
ther the resolution of the House of Lords upon the petition in 
1692 was conclusive. 2. Whether the petitioner bad made out 
his claim to the dignity by the evidence produced before him. 
As to the first, he was of opinion that the res(4tttion of the 
House of Lords in 1692 was not a conclusive judgment against 
tiie said Charles. Upon the second, it appeared to him that 
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the legitimacy of Nicholas was left in a considerable degree of 
doubt. 

The petition and report were referred to the House of Peers, 
and the case was heard before the Committee of Privileges in 
the years 1808, 9, and 10. 

The counsel for the claimant offered to give in evidence the 
minutes of the Committee of Privileges upon the claim of Ni- 
cholas Knollys in 1661, to which the Attorney General object- 
ed ; but his objection was disallowed, and the minutes received. 
After the Attorney General's report, it was discovered that a suit 
in Chancery had been instituted by the Earl of Salisbury, as the 
next friend and guardian to Edward Knollys, in which five wit- 
nesses were examined, four of whom appeared from their depo- 
sitions to have been in the service of Lord Banbury, for several 
years before the birth of the two sons, and also when they were 
bom, and to the time of the death of Lord Banbury ; and the other 
was a physician, who had been in intimacy with him for several 
years prior to the birth of his eldest son, and continued to be 
connected with him till his death. The counsel for the claimant 
offered to give these depositions in evidence ; but the Attorney 
General objected to them on two grounds, — 1. Because the suit 
was, res inter alios acta. And, ^. Because it did not appear that 
the witnesses were connected, in the manner stated by them- 
selves in the depositions, with the persons respecting whom they 
deposed. The admission of hearsay evidence, in cases of pedigree, 
being ccmfined to relations interested in the state of the family, 
and persons intimately connected with it, the Committee of Pri- 
vileges^ after consulting the judges, rejected these depositions. 

It was afterwards discovered that Charles Knollys had pre- 
sented a petition to King George IL claiming the dignity, which 
having been referred to the then Attorney-General, Sir Philip 
Yorke, afterwards Lord Hard wicke, he reported the facts ; and 
concluded that as the House of Lords, in their representation to 
King William in 1697, expressly called their resolution in 1692 
a judgment of their House, and on that account declined entering 
into the merits of the reference made to them by his said Majesty, 
whether under these circumstances his Majesty would think fit 
to make a new reference to the House of Lords, was a consider** 
ation, not of law, but of prudence, which must be left to his Ma- 
jesty's royal determination. No reference was made. 

Q 2 
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The Attorney-General gave in evidence an indenture dated 
4th of March, 1630, between W. Earl of Banbury and Elizabeth 
his wife, of the one part, and Sir Robert KnoUys, who was 
nephew to Lord Banbury, of the other part, whereby the uses of 
a fine levied by Lord and Lady Banbury, of the manor of Rother- 
field Greys, in Oxfordshire, which had been granted by the 
Crown to Lord Banbury's father, as a reward for services, so that 
it was within the protection of the statute 34 8c 35 Hen. 8., were 
declared to Sir Robert KnoUys in fee ; and observed that the es- 
tate had continued in his possession under that deed, and had 
never been claimed by Nicholas KnoUys, as the heir male of the 
body of the first grantee, who might, if he could prove his legi- 
gitimacy, have recovered it back. 

The will of Lord Banbury was produced, in which no mention 
was made of Edward or Nicholas. 

Lastly, the Attorney-General produced a deed executed by 
Lord Vaux and Lady Banbury, then the wife of Lord Vaux, by 
which Lord Vaux settled an estate on Nicholas Knollys, who is 
thus described in it ** The Right Honourable Nicholas, now 
Earl of Banbury, sonne of the said Countess of Banbury, here- 
tofore called Nicholas Vaux, or by which soever of the said 
names or descriptions the said Nicholas be or hath been called, 
reputed or knowne." The case was argued by the Lords in the 
Committee of Privileges for several days in 1811. Lord Erskine 
stated the case, and concluded in favour of the claimant. He 
was answered by Lord Redesdale, Lord EUenborough, and Lord 
Eldon, who were against the claim, upon the principle that the 
acknowledgement of the parents is the first and most essential 
evidence of legitimacy, and that here the birth of the children 
seemed to have been unknown to Lord Banbury. 

Lord EUenborough said, it appeared most clearly from the 
evidence, that Lord Banbury was ignorant of the birth of Edward 
and Nicholas KnoUys. He was married in 1606 ; and Edward 
Knollys was stated to have been bom in 1627, when Lord Ban- 
bury was upwards of eighty ; and Nicholas was bom in 1630, so 
that when King Charles L stated to the House of Lords that 
Lord Banbury was old and childless, and when Lord Banbury 
himself, by taking the precedence granted to him in the patent 
of creation, admitted the fact, Edward KnoUys was bom. Could 
it be supposed that the King and Lord Banbury should concur 
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in sach agross falsehood. And if they did, was it probable that 
so singular an event as the birth of a child, after twenty-one 
years' marriage, to so old a man, should be unknown to the 
peers present, if it had not been then concealed. 

That the evidence given before the Committee of Privileges in 
1661 was unsatisfactory, none of the witnesses proving that Lord 
Banbury knew that his lady lay in. And the report that Ni- 
cholas was, in the eye of the law, son of the late earl, was found- 
ed on the doctrine laid down by Lord Coke respecting legitimacy. 
This clearly appeared from the following passage in the minutes 
of the Committee of Privileges : — " Counsel : We have cleared 
title, pray he may enjoy the liberty and privilege of peer. Coke, 
1 Inst. 244. not to be disputed whether son or no, if father be 
within the four seas, though wife be in adultery. Mr. Attorney, 
pro Rege, confesseth the law clear.'' 

Now the passage relied on from Lord Coke was clearly erro- 
neous, as was shewn by Mr. Hargrave in his note on another 
part of that work, 126 a. in which it was said — *' That not only 
proof of being out of the kingdom, but also every other kind of 
evidence tending to prove the impossibility, or even improbability, 
of the husband's being the father, was admissible." 

The Committee of Privileges in 1662 appeared to be perfectly 
satisfied that Nicholas was not in fact the son of Lord Banbury: 
but conceived that as Lord Banbury was within the four seas, 
the law deemed Nicholas legitimate. 

The suit in Chancery to perpetuate the testimony of witnesses 
appeared to be a mere collusion. There were many better modes 
of establishing the legitimacy of Edward and Nicholas KnoUys ; 
and it was a very extraordinary circumstance that Lady Banbury 
was not examined, as she was the properest person to establish 
the legitimacy of her own children. 

The conduct of Lord Banbury, in the last years of his life, most 
clearly proved that he was ignorant of the birth of Edward and 
Nicholas Knollys. The conveyance of Rotherfield Greys, in 
1630, to Sir Robert Knollys, who was Lord Banbury's nephew, 
and next heir male, to whom it would have descended, if Lord 
Banbury had no son, and the disposition of all his personal 
estate by his will, were acts which no person having two sons 
bom to faim in his old age, could be supposed to have done. 
And if Nicholas could have proved his legitimacy, it is impossible 
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to suppose that he would have submitted to the loss of a consi- 
derable estate^ which being granted as a reward for services^ 
could not be aliened by Lord Banbury, but that he would have 
taken some steps to recover it, which he never did. 

The deed executed by Lord Vaux and Lady Banbury afLer their 
marriage, which was acknowledged by Lady Banbury when it 
was enrolled in Chancery, contained positive proofe, from the 
manner in which Nicholas was described, that he had first borne 
the name of Vaux. 

The determination of the House of Lords in 1692, that Charles 
ELnollys had no right to the title of Earl Banbury was valid, 
though not absolutely conclusive on Charles KnoUys ; and the 
Court of King's Bench ought to have submitted to it. 

The report of Lord Hardwicke in 1727, if it had been known 
to the Attorney-General, would probably have induced him 
to make a similar one; and not to recommend a reference 
to the House of Lords. If he had been Attorney-General, 
he certainly would not, after that report, have recommended a 
reference. 

Lord Eldon contended, that a child born in wedlock might be 
bastardized by evidence shewing the total impossibility of its 
being begotten by the husband. And cited a case between the 
parishes of St Andrew and St. Bride's, reported by Strange, 
Vol. I. 61. And the case of Goodright v. Saul, 4 Term Rep. 
366. 

Lord Erskine, in reply, insisted that by the civil and canon 
law, and also by the law of England, a child bom in wedlock 
could only be bastardized by evidence of non-access, or absolute 
impotence of the husband ; and in this case neither of those facts 
had been even attempted to be proved. That the legitimacy of 
such a child was prasumptio juris, ei dejure; and there was no 
case in the law of England where the husband had access to his 
wife, in which the improbability of a child's having been begotten 
by the husband, however strongly proved, had been held suffi« 
cient to bastardize such child. 

The following question was proposed to the Judges : — ^ Whe- 
ther the presumption of legitimacy arising from the birth of a 
child during wedlock, the husband and wife not being proved to 
be impotent, and having opportunities of access to each other, 
during the period in which a chikl could be begotten and bom. 
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in the course of nature^ can be rebutted by any circumstances in- 
ducing a contrary presumption." 

The answer of the Judges was : — ** That the presumption of 
legitimacy arising from the birth of a child during wedlock, the 
husband and wife not being proved to be impotent^ and having 
opportunities of access to each other during the period in which 
a child could be b^otten and borui in the course of nature, may 
be rebutted by circumstances inducing a contrary presumption." 

The following question was then put to the Judges : — *' Whe- 
ther the fact of the birth of a child from a woman, united to a 
man by lawful wedlock, be always or be not always, by the law 
of England, primd fade evidence that such child is legitimate. 
And whether in every case in which there is primd facie evidence 
of any right existing in any person, the onus probandi be always, 
or be not always, upon the person or party calling such right in 
question. Whether such primd facie evidence of legitimacy may 
always, or may not always, be lawfully rebutted by satisfactory 
evidence, that such access did not take place between the hus- 
band and wife, as by the laws of nature is necessaiy in order for 
the man to be in fact the father of the child. Whether the phy- 
sical fact of impotence, or of non-access, or of non-generating 
access (as the case may be), may always be lawfully proved ; and 
can only be lawfully proved by means of such legal evidence as 
is strictly admissible in every other case, in which it is necessary 
by the laws of England that a physical fact be proved." 

*' Whether evidence may be received, and acted upon to 
bastardize a child born in wedlock, after proof given of such 
access of the husband and wife, by which according to the laws 
of nature, he might be the father of such child, the husband not 
being impotent ; except such proof goes to negative the fact of 
generating access. 

*' Whether such proof must not be regulated by the same 
principles as are applicable to the legal establishment of any 
other fact" 

The Judges answered : — *^ That after proof given of such 
acoeas of the husband and wife, by which, according to the laws 
of nature, he might be the father of the child (by which they 
understood proof of sexual intercourse between them), no evi- 
dence could be received, except it tended to falsify the proof that 
such intercourse had taken place. Such proof must be regu- 
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lated by the same principles as were applicable to the establish- 
ment of any other fact." 

Afterwards the following questions were put to the Judges : — 
1. '* Whether, in every case where a child is born in lawful wed- 
lock, sexual intercourse is not by law presumed to have taken 
place, after the marriage, between the husband and wife (the 
husband not being proved to be separated from her by sentence 
of divorce), until the contrary is proved, by evidence sufficient to 
establish the fact of such non-access, as negatives such presump- 
tion of sexual intercourse, within the period when, according to 
the laws of nature, he might be the father of such child. 2. 
Whether the legitimacy of a child bom in lawful wedlock (the 
husband not being proved to be separated from his wife by sen- 
tence of divorce) can be legally resisted, by the proof of any other 
facts or circumstances, than such as are sufficient to establish 
the fact of non-access, during the period within which the hus- 
band, by the laws of nature, might be the father of such child. 
And whether any other question but such non-access can be le- 
gally left to a jury, upon a trial in the courts of law, to repel the 
presumption of the legitimacy of a child so circumstanced." 

The answer was, 1. ** That in every case where a child is bom 
in lawful wedlock, the husband not being separated from his 
wife by a sentence of divorce, sexual intercourse is presumed to 
have taken place between the husband and wife, until that pre- 
sumption is encountered by such evidence as proves, to the sa- 
tisfaction of those who are to decide the question, that such 
sexual intercourse did not take place at any time when by such 
intercourse the husband could, according to the laws of nature, 
be the father of such child. 

2. '* That the presumption of the legitimacy of a child bora in 
lawful wedlock, the husband not being separated from his wife 
by sentence of divorce, can only be legally resisted by evidence 
of such facts or circumstances as are sufficient to prove to the 
satisfaction of those who are to decide the question, that no 
sexual intercourse did take place between the husband and wife, 
at any time when, by such intercourse, the husband could, by the 
laws of nature, be the father of such child. Where the legitimacy 
of a child in such a case is disputed, on the ground that the hus- 
band was not the father of such child, the question to be lefl; to 
the jury is, whether the husband was the father of such child; 
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and the evidence to prove that he was not the father, must be 
of such facts and circumstances as are sufficient to prove, to 
the satisfaction of a jury, that no sexual intercourse took place 
between the husband and wife, at any time when by such in- 
tercourse the husband, by the laws of nature, could be the father 
of such child. 

*' The non-existence of sexual intercourse is generally ex- 
pressed by the words, ' non-access of the husband to the wife ;' 
and we understand those expressions, as applied to the present 
question, as meaning the same thing. Because, in one sense of 
the word access, the husband may be said to have access to his 
wife, as being in the same place, or the same house, and yet un- 
der circumstances, as, instead of proving, tend to disprove that 
any sexual intercourse took place between them." 

The case was again argued by the Lords, in the Committee of 
Privileges in 1812; and Lord Erskine contended, upon the au- 
thority of the answers of the Judges, that the claimant was en- 
titled to the dignity. 

The case was adjourned to the next sessions, when Lord Eldon 
in the Committee of Privileges delivered his opinion against the 
claim, of which the following is a very imperfect note made by 
the late Mr. Litchfield. 

" If the House can convince itself that Nicholas the claimant's 
ancestor was not de facto the child of William Earl of Banbury, 
we ought to see whether he was so de jure. The House in 1692 
came to the resolution that the then petitioner, claiming under 
Nicholas, had not any right to the title of Earl of Banbury. It 
is to be lamented that we did not come to some resolution de- 
claring the resolution of 1692 to be a bar to the present claim, 
which is not supported by any additional evidence. Sir Jeffiy 
Palmer appears, by the imperfect minutes preserved, to have 
acceded to the proposition, that the legitimacy of Nicholas was 
maintainable by law. I have looked back to the year books, 
and find nothing to confirm this opinion. The inquisition of Sir 
Francis KnoUys, the father of the Earl of Banbury, seems to 
have been totally overlooked in 1661, and in the subsequent 
proceedings. It is now for the first time before the House. It 
recites a settlement (page 169, of the printed minutes) of a great 
part of his estates, but particularly Caversham and Cholsey, to 
descend in the name and blood of Knollys. This was in 1595 ; 
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and the same anxiety was shewn by William his son in 1606, 
upon his marriage with Lady Elizabeth Howard (page 7. of the 
printed minutes). The settlement has these words : — '^ For the 
continuance of all and singular the manors, &c. in his name and 
blood." And the same lands of Caversham and Cholsey are co- 
venanted to descend^ in failure of heirs male of the body of him 
William then Lord KnoUys, by Lady Elizabeth Howard, to the 
use and behoof of the heirs male of the body of Sir Francis* So 
that the inquisition and preceding settlement of 1696 must be 
looked at together, and at the same time with the settlement of 
1606. Referring to the inquisition and former settlement, there 
was every motive in 1606» to see what should be the future state 
of the family ; he might cut off the entail, but she could not. 
This settlement of 1606 appears to have been carefully concealed 
in 1661, and during the subsequent proceedings in this case : 
yet it must have been produced to the jurors on their inquisition 
in 1633 ; for the Crown, on whose behalf such inquisition was 
made, could draw out of the hands of parties the dteds affecting 
the interests of the Crown. 

*^ At the time of this inquisition in 1633, the Countess was al- 
ready the wife of Lord Vaux, being so described on the 2d of 
July in the year preceding the date of it. She must have been 
privy to the inquisition ; for the jurors find her living at Caver- 
sham, and the deeds to which they had recourse were necessarily 
in her custody. Why did she not produce the children Edward 
and Nicholas at that time, when, protected by her second hus- 
band, she might have boldly avowed their birth ? 

" Of all persons named in the pedigree the birth is proved, bat 
not of Edward and Nicholas. An annuity is directed in the patent 
creating William Earl of Banbury^ to be paid out of the exche- 
quer, which was never claimed by Nicholas. In short all p«o« 
ceedings are studiously avoided in which the Crown was imme- 
diately interested ; for the truth must have come out if such 
questions had arisen. 

*' The message to the Lords in 1628, was the legitimate cause 
of all that happened afterwards. The earl acted up to the main 
declaration in that message, namely, that he was childless ; not 
only in the conveyances of his property, in which he always 
treated himself as having no issue, but in his last will, in which 
he makes no provision for any. This will be considered in coo- 
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Bection with the preceding conveyances of his estates. He 
sinks into the grave, haying industriously stripped his supposed 
issue of all that property to which, under solemn settlements, 
they would have been entitled. And this is the act of a man 
who had a high hereditary honour to transmit to his posterity. 

** It has been asserted by those who have contended for the pre- 
sent claim, that the second inquisition invalidated the finding of 
the first. But I must say that without very strong legal grounds, 
the second ought never to have been taken. I will not go the 
length to say that a traverse, or a meUus inquirendum, was abso- 
lutely indispensable ; but it would have been decent to have 
proceeded upon some grounds legally impugning the validity of 
the first If an inquisition be directed in one county, and after- 
wards in another, as was frequently the case, the main findings 
must be the same, as to whether any issue left by the parties. 
One cannot in this respect contradict the other, without shewing 
strong grounds for such contradiction. The examinations of the 
witnesses in 1661, instead of proving access, go to disprove it. 
Much better evidence might have been produced in 1661 ; I 
mean the evidence of repute. There were six relations nearly 
allied to the claimant, if he was the person he stated himself to 
be ; and among them three were maternal uncles, then in the 
House, whose testimony would have been surely of greater 
value than that of the obscure witnesses who were then pro- 
duced. 

The petitioner had prayed in 1692 to be tried as a peer. 
If he was a peer, it was his right so to be tried ; and it was a 
regular proceeding, nay the duty of the House, to inquire into 
the merits of the petition. In consequence of this inquiry, they 
came to a resolution to dismiss the petition upon a reference to 
all the former proceedings before the House. 

The indictment pending against the petitioner having been 
removed by certiorari into the King's Bench, he pleaded a mis- 
nomer in abatement. To this plea Sir John Somers, the then 
Attorney General, replied that the petitioner ought to answer to 
the indictment ; for that the House had resolved that he was no 
peer. To this replication the petitioner demurred ; and Sir Ed- 
ward Ward, who in the mean time had become Attorney Gene- 
ral, seems to have joined in the demurrer. Lord Holt was of 
opinion that the replication did not avoid the plea, and quashed 
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the indictment. Most probably not upon the original question 
of right, or no right, to the peerage; but upon tbe insuflSciency, 
according to his opinion, of the replication, which seemed to 
proceed upon a supposed original jurisdiction of the House in 
matters of peerage. This left the original question precisely in 
the situation in which it had stood before the investigation. 
Skinner's Rep. The Opinion of Lord Holt does not seem to have been acceded to 

by the rest of the bench. If a writ of error had been argued, 
the questions growing out of it, might have set the claim for 
ever at rest 

*' The peers who in 1692 negatived the resolution, thought 
themselves so much bound by this proceeding, that they con- 
curred in 1697 in the address. The president of the council, 
Lord Carmarthen, afterwards Duke of Leeds, the Marquis of 
Halifax, Lord Mulgrave, afterwards Marquis of Normanby, the 
Earl of Marlborough, and Lord Oodolphin, were dissentient to 
the resolution of 1692 ; yet held themselves bound by it in 1697, 
and went up with the address. " 

The Lord Chancellor, after recapitulating the leading parts of 
the evidence for and against the claim, concluded by saying, — 
*' If any Lord shall vote for the claim upon the ground that Lord 
Banbury was married to the Countess, and that pater est quern 
nuptia demonstrant, he will vote upon mistaken grounds." 

Upon a division, the claim was rejected ; twenty-one peers 

having voted against it, and thirteen for it. And the committee 

resolved that the petitioner was not entitled to the dignity and 

honour of Earl of Banbury; to which the House agreed. 

Earldom of 72. W. Fitzharding Berkeley claimed the earldom of Berke- 

PrintedCase. ley, stating that Frederic Augustus Earl of Berkeley died in 

Case.^A^^ l^^O leaving the claimant his eldest son and heir; he having 

ni. p. 318. 329. j^gjj married to Mary, the then Dowager Countess of Berkeley, 

in 1785; and the claimant being the eldest son of that marriage, 
was heir male of the body of George first Earl of Berkeley, who 
was created Earl of Berkeley, to him and the heirs male of his 
body by letters patent in 31 Cha. 2. The Attorney-General, 
(Sir V. Gibbs,) reported. That it had been satisfactorily proved 
before him that the earldom of Berkeley was granted by letters 
patent to George Lord Berkeley and the heirs male of his body ; 
and that the said dignity descended to the said Frederic Au- 
gustus Earl of Berkeley, the father of the petitioner, and had 
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descended to the petitioner, if he was the lawful eldest son of 
the said late earl. 

That the Dowager Countess of Berkeley had stated to him 
that she was married to the late earl in March 17 86, and that 
the petitioner was the eldest son of the said late earl and herself, 
bom in 1786. 

That a copy of the register of the said marriage, extracted 
from the register book of the parish of Berkeley, was produced 
to him. 

That, in consequence of some inquiries which this information 
led him to make, he found that a second marriage had been 
solemnized between the said late Earl and the then Dowager 
Countess of Berkeley, on the 16th May, 1796, which was long 
after the birth of the petitioner. 

That a copy of the register of the second maiTiage, taken from 
the register book of the parish of Lambeth, was produced to 
him ; and that he was informed that the petitioner had much 
parol evidence to bring forward for the purpose of explaining the 
fact of the second marriage, and of establishing the validity of 
the first. 

That under these circumstances, having no power to examine 
the witnesses who might be called before him ; and seeing that 
without such an examination the validity of the first marriage, 
upon which the claim of the petitioner altogether depended, 
could not be brought to a satisfactory decision ; he advised his 
Majesty to refer the petition to the House of Lords. 

The petition was accordingly referred to the House of Lords, 
and the claim heard before the Committee of Privileges, where a 
great number of witnesses were examined ; and the Committee 
not being satisfied with the proofs of the first marriage, resolved 
that the claimant had not made out his claim to the dignity of 
Earl Berkeley, which was confirmed by the House, (a) 

73. H. F. Hastings petitioned his R. H. the Prince Regent JalyS, isii. 
for the earldom of Huntingdon. Upon a reference to the Attorney- Huntingdon. 

Printed cue* 

(a) [Mr. Berkeley, the claimant to the earldom, haying succeeded to the castle and 
manor of Berkeley, under the will of the late earl, recently presented a petition to his 
Majesty, praying to be summoned to parliament as Baron Berkeley, in respect of his 
tenure of Berkeley Castle. This petition, with the Attorney General's report thereon, 
was referred to the House of Lords, who do not appear to have come to a decision ; but 
the claimant has since been created Baron Segrave.] 
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Greneral (Sir Samuel Shepheid) he reported that the said eaildom 
was created by letters patent 21 Hen. 8. advancing George Lord 
Hastings to that dignity, with limitation to the heirs male of his 
body ; and the petitioner stated that he was entitled to the said 
earldom^ as the surviving heir male of the body of the said 
George, first Earl of H untingdon. 

That the said George, first Earl of Huntingdon left issue five 
sons, of whom Sir Francis the eldest succeeded to the earldom, 
and died leaving six sons Henry, George, WiUiam, who died 
without issue. Sir Edward fourth son, from whom the petitioner 
was descended, and was heir male of his body, and two other 
sons. That all the male descendants of Henry and George, the 
two eldest sons of Sir Francis, the second Earl of Huntingdon, 
were extinct ; by which the said H. F. Hastings was become 
heir male of the body of the first Earl of Huntingdon. 

The report concludes in these words — '* Upon the whole of 
this case I am humbly of opinion that the petitioner has suffir 
eiently proved his right to the title of Earl of Huntingdon ; and 
that it may be advisable to order a writ of summons to the peti- 
tioner." 

A writ of summons was issued accordingly ; and Mr. Hastings 
tock his seat in the House of Peers, as Earl of Huntingdon. 

74. [A dignity may also be granted to the heirs male of the 
grantee for ever, as well as to the heirs male of the body. 

76. This is the form of limitation in the patent granting the 

dignity of the earldom of Devon, which was recently discussed 

before a Committee of Privileges in the House of Lords. 

^ 2 D^'^fi^* '^^' Viscount Courtenay, in June, 1830, presented his petition 

Clarke, App. to the King, claiming the earldom of Devon, and his Majesty 

having first referred the same to the Attorney-General, who made 
his report thereon, afterwards referred the petition and report to 
the consideration of the House of Lords. In pursuance of the 
standing order of the House, the claimant submitted the follow- 
ing statement of his case. 

In the first year of the reign of Queen Mary, Sir Edward 
Courtenay, Knight, (son and heir of Hrary Marquis of Exeter, 
and Earl of Devon, who was attainted and executed in the 31 
Hen. 8.) was created Earl of Devon, to hold to him and his heirs 
male for ever, by a patent, containing the following words : — 
Habendum et tenendum nomen, siatum, slUum, tkulum, honorem, 
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et dignitatem Comitis Devonie predicta, cum ommbuM et 5tngti/tf 
preenunencOs, honoribtis, et ceteris quibujscunque hujusmodi stattd 
Comitis Devonie pertinentibuSf sive spectantibus prefato Edwardo et 
keredibus suis masculis imperpeiuum. The patent Airther went on 
to say that the Queen granted '^ to the aforesaid now earl, that 
he and his heirs male may have, hold, enjoy, and possess in all 
parliaments and other places the same pre-eminence as any of the 
ancestors of the said earl, being heretofore Earls of Devon, had 
held or enjoyed." The gprantee of this peerage died on the 18th 
of September, 1656, unmarried. His heir male was Sir William 
Court^nay, of Powderham, and from him the claimant was lineally 
descended. The Attorney-General (Sir J. Scarlet) reported that 
the claimant '^ had proved himself to be the male descendant of 
Hugh, second Earl of Devon, and, therefore, according to the 
pedigree, proved the nearest heir male of Sir Edward Courtenay, 
who was created Earl of Devon by letters patent of the first of 
Mary, to hold sihi et heredibus suis mascuUs imperpetiuim,*' The 
Attorney-Oeneral then added, ^' Whether under that patent the 
claimant can establish a title to the dignity of Earl of Devon, is 
a question of very grave consideration, and, as far as I am in«- 
formed, has not received any precise determination^ on which ac- 
count, I humbly submit to your Majesty that the claim ought to 
be referred to the consideration and report of the House of 
Peers." 

When the case came on before a CSommittee of Privileges, it 
was argued on the part of the claimant, by Mr. Pepys and Mr. 
Nicholas, and for the Crown by Sir Thomas Denman, who 
had in the mean time been appointed his Majesty's Attorney^ 
Gieneral. 

Lord Brougham, C.-^This, my Lords, is a question of much 
curiosity and importance, whether considered in an antiquarian 
point of view, or as a matter of legal principle. There is, per* 
haps, no other case in which the claim to a pelage can be 
founded on a similar patent. The usual mode adopted in patents 
of nobility in this part of the kingdom is to make the grant to 
the first grantee and the heirs male of his body. That mode is 
sometimes called die creation of a barony in fee, but more 
properly in fee-tail, for if it were in fee it would be descendible 
to the heirs general of the grantee. There are other oreations 
by writ of summons, and by the person thus sanmioned actually 
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taking his seat in this House. The Crown has also the power 
of granting patents of nobility in such language as will make 
them descendible to the female as well as the male heirs of the 
body of the grantee, but the more ordinary course is to make 
them descendible only to the male heirs of the body of the 
grantee. In Scotland, however, a different rule frequently 
prevails, and the dignity is granted to a man and his " heirs 
whosoever." In the 21st Richard II. nine peers were created, 
to all of whom the peerage was limited to ** the heirs of their 
bodies/' except only Earl Scrope, who being a particular favour- 
ite had the dignity granted to him and his heirs male imperpe- 
tuum; a circumstance which shows that, though such a grant 
. was not at that time general, it was not unknown. The grant 
in the present instance is in similar terms, and a more satis- 
factory proof of pedigree never was given. The only question 
therefore is, whether by the laws which regulate the descent of 
honours, this grant carries with it the right of succession in 
favour of the collateral heirs. If a grant of lands had been 
made by the Crown in these terms, the grant would have been 
void, but the argument as to the rule of construction on a grant 
of lands by the Crown, is not to be imported into this case, 
which is one of a grant of honours. The difference between the 
two is manifest ; for the rule of construction which would make 
such a grant of lands void is adopted for the protection of the 
property of the Crown ; but it cannot be said that the same 
protection is needed in the case of honours, for the Crown does 
not part with the honours it confers as it does with the land it 
grants, since it is, as our law-writers term it, the fountain of 
honours, and a fountain that is inexhaustible. The Crown, 
therefore, is not injured in its interests by such a grant, for 
honours are the creation of the Crown, rather than any existent 
thing transferred by it. The rule of construction applicable to 
grants of lands has therefore been truly said not to extend to 
grants of honours, or of armories or arms, which are but a 
species of honours. The power of the Crown to make such a 
grant as this, is not denied. That admission rests in the first 
place on the fact, that grants of a similar kind have been before 
made. In the next place, on the reason of the thing, such a 
grant is not objectionable, for it is hardly greater than a grant 
to the heirs general of a man's body. If the Crown grant a 
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barony by summons with a seat in Parliament, the dignity will 
descend to the heirs in tail general, and will therefore vest in 
females as well as males. Now, if such a dignity should descend 
to a daughter, she may marry a man of a different family, and 
the blood of the next taker will only be connected with the 
original family by a female. The same thing may happen again 
and again, till at last the dignity gets to such an immeasurable 
distance from the first family, that it becomes impossible to trace 
it to the free original stock. I can hardly conceive any thing 
more from control than this. In the present case, however, the 
words of the patent limit the descent to the heirs male, so that 
it can only be vested in the male blood of the family, to the ex- 
clusion of all strangers to the grant. As to the power of the 
Crown to make such a grant^ it appears from the authorities that 
the Crown may grant a peerage for life, and not only for the life 
of the grantee, but pur atUer vie. His Lordship then proceeded 
to make the observations before stated, ch. 2, s. 14, and con- ^P« P- 1^^- 
tinned thus : — I now come to the question of the exercise of this 
power. In the 3rd of Charles I., a peerage that had been 
granted to a man et heredibus suis tarn de latere quam de corpore 
was held good, though that was a limitation that would clearly 
include collaterals. Upon this subject there seems to be a mis- 
take in the note to Co. Litt. 27 6, where the case of Aubrey de 
Vere, Earl of Oxford, is cited. That case came on in 1 Charles 1, 
by petition to the Crown, and the resolution on the case was 
delivered by Croke and others. In the case in Jones's Reports, 
it is stated that the grant was '' by the assent of Parliament" 
to Aubrey de Vere, in the time of Richard II., of tne estate 
and honours of the Earl of Oxford, and that the King granted 
and restored the honours. In the note in Co. Litt. it is said that 
that case was out of the ordinary rules of law, for that the limi- 
tation subsisted by authority of Parliament. On examining the 
case itself it will be found, in the first place, that that was not 
the principal point; and in the next place, that though the 
judgment was in the result correct, the arguments on which it 
was founded were only those of the individual judges, and not 
of the Court. But besides this, it appears that these peerages, 
the claim to one of which was then made by a collateral de- 
scendant of the grantee, had formerly existed, and had been put 
an end to by attainders most corruptly procured, many of the 

VOL. III. R 
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members of this House having come to the House, and there 
taken oaths to pass verdicts of guilty on all the accused. 
Having in this manner, as they thought, duly qualified them- 
selves to pronounce judgment, they attainted several noble 
persons, alleging as a sufficient defence in morals and religion 
for what they had done, that they were bound to perform the 
oath they had taken. The attainder occurred in the 16 Rich. II. 
and the reversal in the 21st of the same reign. The words in 
the reversal are resiitue, donne, et grantee per assent de Parliament. 
The words ex assensu Parliamenti, to be found in this case, do 
not therefore mean that the grant took eilect ex assensu ParUa- 
menti, but that it was by this assent that the attainder was 
reversed. In that sense they are correct and intelligible, for the 
attainder having passed, could only be reversed by the force of 
an act of parliament, and the words I have mentioned refer to 
the attainder, therefore, and not to the grant, which certainly did 
not require an act of parliament to make it effectual. To the 
same point may be referred the word restored^ which is to be 
found in the case. Croke, therefore, made a mistake when he 
referred the words ex assensu Parliamenti to the grant, in order to 
show that such a grant could not be made without the authority 
of parliament, for the act was not necessary for such a purpose, 
but it was necessary to reverse the attainder, and that is the true 
reason of these words having been entered on the roll. In the 
21st of Rich. II. came the reversal of these unjust attainders; 
and it is remarkable, that John de Lancaster, against whom one 
of them had been directed, and who claimed no honours, had 
the attainder against him reversed, in the very same words as 
those employed in the case of persons who had peerages. On 
the grounds which I have thus enumerated, I am of opinion 
that the claimant in the present case has made out his title, 
and I shall therefore humbly move your Lordships to that 
effect. 

Lord Wynford, after commenting upon Mr. Justice Doddridge's 
P. 149. observations, noticed in a former page, and concurring with Lord 

Brougham in his strictures on the case of the Earl of Oxford, 
observed, '^ The decision of Lord Eldon, in the Annandale case, 
appears to me to be strongly in point upon the present ; but the 
case of the claim of the earldom of Oxford is amply sufficient for 
us. In that case the House decided that under a grant to the 
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taker of the title and his heirs male, Sir Aubrey de Vere, though 
not descended from the original earl, was entitled. I come, then, 
to the question, whether the King has the power to make such a 
grant. I assume that he has ; and if he has the power, I ask, 
has he not exercised it ? If the Crown meant that merely the 
descendants of the body of the last earl should take, would not 
the same words have been used that are employed in an ordinary 
patent? The circumstance of the difference in the words shows 
that a different intention was entertained, and the decisions that 
have taken place with respect to land, show that these words have 
a different import from those that are required to create an estate 
tail. It is clear, however, from another circumstance, that the 
Crown intended to give more than usual, for not only is the earl 
to have the precedence that would belong to an Earl of Devon, 
from the time of his creation, but he is to enjoy precedence as if 
he took under the creation of the first Earl of Devon ; so that 
without travelling out of the record, it appears to me that there 
is sufficient to justify us in saying that, in point of law, this 
claim is fully made out. Upon the question of the pedigree, I 
have already expressed my opinion, and as I believe that both 
the fact of the descent from the first Earl of Devon, and the legal 
effect of the words in the patent, are in favour of the claimant, I 
can have no hesitation whatever in seconding the motion of my 
noble and learned friend." 

The question was put by the Earl of Shaftesbury, and the 
claim allowed. 

77. It appears from the printed evidence before the committee 
that Hugh, first Earl of Devon, had five sons; Hugh, second 
earl, William, Humphrey, Sir Peter, and Sir Philip Courtenay. 
Edward, the last Earl of Devon, who died without issue, was 
the last heir male of the body of Hugh, the second earl \ Wil- 
liam, Humphrey, and Sir Peter, brothers of Hugh, the second 
earl, died without issue; and from Sir Philip, the youngest 
brother of Hugh, the second earl, the claimant was lineal heir 
male of the body of Hugh, the first Earl of Devon, the common 
ancestor. So that Edward, Earl of Devon, was the heir male of 
the body of Hugh, the second earl, and the claimant was heir 
male of the body of Sir Philip, his youngest brother; and con- 
sequently the claimant was the heir male of Edward, the last 
earl, in the collateral line.] 
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FRA NCHIS ES. 



Sect. 1. Naiureqf, 
2. A Forest. 
10. A Chase, 
15. A Park. 
19. A Free Warren. 
da. A Manor. 
37. Righio of the Lord as to 

Game. 
5S. A Coart Leet. 
S5. Waifs. 
59. Wreck. 
65. Estray. 
71. TVcofure 2V»ec. 



Sect. 7S. Royal Fish. 

74. Goods qf Felons. 

75. Deodands. 

78. it Free IHifftery. 
8S. it Hundred. 
85 Fotrf ojid Markets. 
04. How FroiieMMt imy 5c 
Ctetmed. 

96. How they may he Loot. 

97. Rewsion in the Crown. 
99. Smrender. 

100. ilfuHfer or ^6HMr. 
104. Non User. 



Section I. 



Nature of. 



11. 16. 



A FRANCHISE 18 a Foyal privilege, or branch of the King's 
prerogative, subsisting in a subject by a grant from the Crown. 
Formerly grants of royal franchises were so common, that in the 
Rot. Pari. Vol. parliament held in 21 Edw. 3. there is a petition from the Com- 
mons to the King» stating that franchises had been so largely 
granted in times past^that almost all thelands were enfranchised, 
to the great averisetnent and estingsement of the common law, and 
in great oppression of the people ; praying the King to restrain 
such grants for the time to come. To which his Majesty an- 
swered, that the franchises which should be granted in future 
should be made with good advisement. 

Franchises are extremely numerous, and of various kinds : but 
only some of them will here be treated of, which are immediately 
annexed to, or connected with, real property. 

2. Tacitus says, the Germans, when not employed in war, 
passed most of their time in hunting ; and Heineocius, who has 
collected the ancient laws and customs of his countrymen with 



A forest. 
Be Mor. Ger. 
c. 16. 
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great accuracy, states, that the right of hunting was reserved 
to their princes, and those to whom they communicated that 
privilege. 

Quum ergo jure patrio pleraque aScoirora alicujus momenti ^«"« J"'- 
sint in dominio reip\ vel principis, Quin et jus venandi No. 82. 
51/ penes solos principes, vel eos quibuscum illud communicatum 
est. 

3. The Normansy who were a German tribe, introduced this 
doctrine into England, as appears from some very ancient and 
respectable authorities. Thus Ordericus Vitalis says of Henry I. 
omnem ferarum venationem totius Anglia sibi peculiarem vindi-' 
cavity et vix paucis nobilioribus ac familiaribus privilegium in 
propriis saltibus, venandi permisit: and we find the following 
passage in Mat. Paris, anno 1209. Rex Anglorum Johannes, ad 
natale Domini, fuit apud Bristollum, et ibi capturam avium per 
totam Angliam interdixit. 

4. These regulations were probably made in consequence of 
some violation of the King*s rights respecting game ; for Bracton 

states the royal prerogative in the following words: — Habet Lib. 2. c. 24. 
etiam (Rex) de jure gentium, in manu sud, qua de jure naturali 
deberunt esse communia ; sicut feras bestias, et aves non domesticos. 
And Manwood, upon the authority of this passage, says — *' In Forest Lawi, 
like manner wild beasts of venery, and beasts and fowls of chase 
and warren, being things of great excellency, they are meetest 
for the dignity of a prince, for his pastime and delight ; and 
therefore they do most properly belong unto the King only." 

5. In consequence of this prerogative, the first monarchs of 
the Norman line not only reserved to themselves the sole and 
exclusive property of the ancient forests, but also created others 4 Inst. 390. 
of great extent over the lands of private persons ; which they 

placed under the jurisdiction of particular courts; and enacted 
laws of the most arbitrary and cruel kind for the preservation of 
the game therein. 

6. The practice of afibresting the lands of private persons, 
being highly destructive of their properties, was remedied by the 
charta deforestd, 9 Hen. 3. which enacted, that all the lands 
that had been afforested by King Henry II., King Richard I., 
and King John, except the proper demesnes of the Crown, should 

« 

be disafforested, and freed from the forest laws. The lands 
thus disafforested are called purlieus. But though exempted 



I 
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from the forest laws, so that the proprietors of such districts may 
occupy them as their freehold, yet, as to some purposes, they 
have the privileges of a forest. 

7. Manwood defines a forest to be '' A certain territory or cir- 
cuit of woody grounds and pastures, known by its bounds and 
privileges, for the peaceable being and abiding of wild beasts 
and fowls of forest, chase, and warren ; to be under the King's 
protection, for his princely delight ; replenished with beasts of 
venery and chase, and great coverts of vert for the succour of the 
said beasts ; for preservation whereof there are particular laws, 
privileges, and offices belonging thereto." Beasts of forests are 
properly hart, hind, hare, boar, and wolf; but all beasts of ve- 
nery are equally protected in a forest, for it comprehends within 
it a chase, park, and free warren. 

8. Several of the royal forests were granted by the Crown to 
great lords, by which they acquired the royal franchise of a 

C««» oT LricH* forest. Thus in 6 Jac. 1., all the justices and barons held that 

«1ms i^V & forest may well be in the hands of a subject ; and shall be 

used as a forest, if the King gives authority, by express words, 
for the administration of justice there, and for his justices to 
come there. And if such grantee might have commission in 
such case to use, and have officers of a forest, then it should 
continue a forest in the hands of a subject. 

i IhM. 'Jf)7. 9. Part of the land and wood comprised in a forest may be- 

w. « m . . i^^g ^ private persons ; but they can only occupy and enjoy it 
in such manner as is consistent with the rights of the pro- 
prietor of the franchise of forest, and the preservation of the 
game. 

A I'hHM. 10. A chase is a franchise or liberty of keeping certain kinds 

of wild animals within a particular and known district, with an 
exclusive right of hunting them therein. It is in most respects 
similar to a forest ; the only difference between them being, that 
a chase has no laws peculiar to it, so that all offences in chases 
are punishable by the common law, not by the forest laws. 

Beasts of chase are buck, doe, fox, martin, and roe, in which 
i\\e owner of the chase has a property. 

It IU|ii Hd t. 11. Where a chase belongs to a subject, it must have been 
originally created by a grant from the Crown, giving to the 
grantee the franchise of chase over a certain tract of ground ; or 

4 hiii.iiUi by tt grant of a royal forest to a subject, but without any words 
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enabling him to hold courts ; in which case the forest became a 
chase. 

12. Lord Coke says, no King of England could have made a 4lii3t.30i. 
chase for himself in any of the grounds of his subjects. And 

that when King Henry VIII. determined to make a chase about 
his palace at Hampton Court, he was obliged to obtain the pre- 
vious consent of the freeholders, and customary tenants, over 
whose lands the chase was to extend. 

13. The erection of this chase was confirmed by an act of par- Statutes at 
liament, 31 Hen. 8. c. 5., which recites the indenture made be- i^'fi'siV. 
tween the King and the freeholders and customary tenants of 

the neighbouring townships, in which it was stipulated that they 
should have liberty to cut their woods within the chase, without 
the King's licence ; and to fence against the deer, while their 
com was growing ; but that after the com was carried, the offi- 
cers of the chase should be allowed to make deer lepes and 
brekes in the fences, that the deer might enter the ground where 
the corn had been sown, for their feeding, while the land remain- 
ed unsown ; but that in other respects the proprietors should 
obey the laws of the chase. And for recompence it was 
agreed that a third of the rent of the freeholds, and a moiety of 
the fine of every copyholder, should be deducted. 

14. It was resolved by all the Judges in 5 Ja. 1. that persons Case of forests, 
having freehold lands within a royal chase might cut their tim- 4 jnst. 298! 
ber and wood growing there without the view or licence of any ; 

but if they cut so much that there was not sufficient left for 
covert, to maintain the game of the King, they should be pu- 
nished. So if a common person had chase in another's soiU the 
owner of the soil could not destroy all the wood : but must leave 
sufficient covert and browse, as had been accustomed. 

lo. A park is an inclosed chase, extending over a person's A park. 
own grounds, privileged for beasts of venery, and beasts of forest 2 °^ 199. 
and chase, by the King's grant or prescription. And it appears 
from the Ordinatio de Libertatibus Perquirendis, 27 £dw. 1., that 
those who would purchase a new park should have writs of in- 
quiry out of Chancery, and there make fine for the park having. 
And in Madox's History of the Exchequer there is an instance of Vol. 1. 557. 4to. 
a person being fined forty marks for making a park without the 
King's licence. 

)6. To a park three things are neceesary : — 1. A grant from 11 Rep. 87. b. 

Cro. Car. 60. 



4 Inst 314. 
2 198. 
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the Crown. 2. Inclosures by pale, wall, or hedge. 3. Beasts 
of park, such as buck, doe, &c. And where all the deer are de- 
stroyed, it shall no more be accounted a park ; which consists of 
vert, venison, and inclosure ; for if it be determined in any of 
these, it is a total disparking. 

17. Manwood says, thef^ are parks in many forests, which are 
claimed either by grant from the King, or by prescription. That 
if a subject is owner of a forest, he may give licence to another 
to inclose a park within the meers of his forest, to hold the same 
so inclosed, with all such venison as the grantee shall put in, to 
him and his heirs. But if such park is so slightly inclosed, that 
the wild beasts of the forest get into it, the lord of the forest may, 
in that case, enter and hunt there at his pleasure. 

18. Parks as well as chases are subject to the common law, 
and not governed by the forest laws ; but by the statute Westm. 
1. c. 20. trespassers in parks are made liable to very severe 
punishments. 

19. A free warren is a franchise to have and keep certain wild 
beasts and fowls called game within the precincts of a manor, or 
other known place ; in which animals the owner of a warren has 
a property, and consequently, a right to exclude all other persons 
from hunting or taking them. This franchise, like that of chase, 
or park, must be derived from a royal grant, or from prescription, 
which supposes such a grant ; it being laid down in the case of 

iiRep. 87. b. monopolies, 44. Eliz. — '^ That none can make a park, chase, or 

warren without the King's licence ; for that is quodammodo to 
appropriate those creatures which are fera naiura, et nultius in 
boniSf to himself, and to restrain them of their natural liberty." 
And it appears from the Ordinatio de LibertatUms Perquirendis, 
that those who would purchase free warren should make fine for 
it, in the same manner as for a park. 

20. Spelman was of opinion that free warren was introduced 
into England by the Normans ; and it is certain that our monarchs 
have been in the practice of granting this franchise ever since 
the Conquest. For in the charter of foundation of Battle-abbey 
are the following words, Warremtam propriam in ipsa kugd ha- 
beat ecclesia ; et in omnibus maneriis suis. And the following is 
the usual form in which these grants were made : — Quod ipse et 
haredes sui imperpetuum habeant liberam warrenuam in omnibus 
domimcis terris de N. in com. £., dum iamen terra ilia fwn sint 
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itifra metasforesta nostra^ iia quod nullus intret terras illas ad 
fugandum in eiSy vel aliquid capiendum qutB ad warrennam pertinet, 
sine licentid ei voluntate ipsius E., vtlhtBredum suorum, subforisfao 
turd decern librarum. 

21. The most ancient charter of free warren in the Tower is 
dated 1 John. And it appears from Dugdale's Baronage that> 
during the reigns of the three first Edwards, an infinite number 
of ^rrants of this kind were made to the principal nobility, from 

which Sir W. Blackstone has justly concluded that the sole 2Comm. 417. 
right of taking and destroying game belonged exclusively to the 
King ; for otherwise he could not grant it to his subjects. 

22. An opinion has however been lately advanced, that by the 
common law every possessor of land had an exclusive right, 
ratione soli, to all the game thereon. But this is not supported 
by any authority, and is contradicted by the several acts, which 
require a certain qualification of property to enable a person to 
kill the game on his own estate. For if the game did belong to 
the proprietor of the land, those acts would have been grossly 
unjust, as taking from the poor man, though not from the rich Infra, t. 47. 
one, the right of enjoying that which was before his own. 

23. The beasts of warren are hares and rabbits ; the fowls of 
warren are pheasants and partridges. And the effect of a grant 
of free warren is, to vest in the grantee a qualified property in 
those beasts and fowls, of the above description, that are on the 
lands comprised in the grant, as long as they remain there, and 

even after they are hunted out of the warren. And although it Fitz.N.B.86. 
is said that a person may have a property in some wild animals, 
namely, rabbits, ratione soli, yet it is admitted that this property Satton v. 
is subservient to that of a person having the franchise of free Mod.^'44.L(L 
warren, which is ratione privilegii, ^nd suspends it; for in that ^y">' Pl- 
ease the property of the wild animals is in the person having 
the warren, not in the proprietor of the soil. 

24. The grantee of a free warren acquired also a right to Keilw. I49.b. 
appoint a person to watch over and preserve the game, called a ' 
warrener; who is justifiable in killing any dogs, polecats, or 

other vermin which he finds disturbing or destroying the game. 
And by the statute 21 Edw. 1. st. 2. intituled De Malefactori- 
bus in Parcis, every forester, parker, or warrener, is authorised 
to kill persons trespassing in forests, parks, or warrens, who 
resist and refuse to yield themselves. 
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26. The Crown does not appear to haye ever enjoyed the 
prerogative of granting free warren to one person over the lands 
of another. But still a person might have free warren over 
another's land by prescription. 

26. In a case upon a quo warranto, the defendant claimed 
free warren in R. and pleaded that he was seised in fee of the 
manor of R., whereof the locus in quo, Sec. was parceU and 
so prescribed to have free warren, within all the said manor, 
and the demesnes thereof, so that none should chase any game 
in the said manor and the demesnes thereof without his leave. 
Issue was taken that he and all those whose estate. Sec. had no 
free warren within the said manor and demesnes ; and found for 
the defendant. It was objected that this prescription was not 
good, viz. to have free warren in the manor and in the demesnes 
of the manor ; for though he may prescribe to have it in his 
own demesnes, yet he could not prescribe to have it in the lands 
of others his freeholders. To this it was answered by Roll, 
(counsel for the defendant) that a prescription to have free 
warren in his manor was good, as well in the lands of the 
freeholders as in the demesnes. For being by prescription, it 
should be intended this liberty was before there were any free- 
holders; whose estates were afterwards extracted out of the 
demesnes of the manor. No judgment was given: but Roll's 
doctrine is admitted in several cases stated in Brooke's Ab., 
and also in a case reported by Bulstrode. 

27. Other circumstances might also give rise to a right of 
free warren over another person's land. Thus a person having 
free warren over certain lands may alien them, reserving the 
warren. But if he aliens the lands without the warren, and 
without reserving it to himself, it is determined and gone ; for 
the alienor has parted with his right to the land, discharged of 
all things, so that he cannot have it ; nor does the alienee take 
it, because it is not granted to him, but only the land. 

28. A warren may be appendant to a manor, or in gross ; it 
being said that a warren in gross in a patentee does not pass 
by a bargain and sale of the manor, for a warren is not parcel 
of, or any member of a manor : though it may be appertaining 
by prescription. And in a note in Dyer it is said that there is a 
difference between a warren used to a manor from time immemo- 
rial, and a warren appendant : for in the 6rst case it shall not 
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pass by a grant of the manor, cum pertinentm, because it is not 
parcel ; whereas in the other it shall pass, but not without the 
words cum pertinentm. 

29. A person may have a warren by prescription in a forest : 
but in that case there must be an allowance of it in eyre, that is, 
in the court of the forest, and then a grant is presumed ; other- 
wise not. 

30. Thus where Sir R. Harrison claimed a warren, in Windsor Harrison's 

g, ... .. i««ii> 1 case, W. Jones, 

forest, at the justice seat, but it not being allowed m eyre, he was 267. 
fined ten shillings, and the warren was ordered to be destroyed. 

31. Lord Coke says, a man may have a chase as belonging 4. Inst 318. 
to his manor, in his own woods, as well as a warren or park in 

his own grounds. For the chase, warren, or park, are collateral 
inheritances, and not issuing out of the soil, as common does. 
Therefore if a person has a chase in another's grounds, and 
purchases the ground, th^ chase remains. 

32. The origin and general nature of manors has been already A manor. 
stated; and it has been shown that they are feudal seignories, t.i.&c.* 
accompanied with royal franchises, their essence consisting in 

the lord's right to hold a court for the administration of justice; 
which is part of the King's prerogative, and must therefore have 
been originally derived from the Crown. 

33. A manor consists of the demesnes, that is, the lands 
whereof the lord is seised, whether in his own occupation or 
in that of his lessees for years, copyholders, or customary tenants; 
together with the wastes ; and also of the rents and services re- Bro Ab. tit. 
served upon the grants in fee simple originally made to the ° ' 
tenants, or at any time before the statute Quia Emptores, and 

of the reversion of those parts of the demesnes that were 
granted out for life or in tail. 

34. Although the presumption be that the lord of the manor 2 Wooddeioii 
is entitled to the soil of the wastes, situated within the manor, 

yet any other person may exclude him, by proving acts of 
ownership. 

35. Before the statute Quia Emptores a lord of a manor might Disaert. c 2. 
have granted part of the demesnes to hold of himself, as of his 

manor, reserving fealty, rent, and suit of court. But if, since 
that statute, a lord of a manor conveys away a portion of his 
demesnes in fee, they cease to be a part of the manor, and can 
never after become parcel of it Nor can the lord reserve to 
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himself the ancient services, for the alienee will hold of the next 
superior lord. And in a modem case, where a lord of a manor 
conveyed part of the demesnes to a person and his heirs, to hold 
of the grantor* as of his said manor, by fealty and suit of court, 
it was resolved that the grantee did not hold of the manor, and 
was not a freeholder thereof. It is however observable that this 
was a conveyance in fee simple. Had it been only for life, or in 
tail, it would have been otherwise. 

36. Although the lands which were granted out in fee by the 
original founder of a manor, to be held of the manor, by fealty, 
and suit and service to the lord's court, are not parcel of the 
manor ; yet they are comprised within its boundaries, and sub- 
ject to its jurisdiction, for they originally constituted part of it. 
And if they escheat to the lord, they again become parcel of the 
manor. It is the same as to lands granted by lords of manors, 
prior to the statute Quia Emptores. 

37. Whenever the Crown granted a tract of land with a juris- 
diction, it became a manor, or a feudum nobile ; and a right of 
hunting over it followed as a regular consequence, being one of 
the franchises included in the royalty, in conformity to the gene- 
ral practice then existing upon the continent. For by the cus- 
tomary law of France, every possessor of a fief had a right of 
hunting over the lands comprised within it. Qui a fief a droit 
de chasse was a maxim there ; and appears to have been adopted 
here, upon the introduction of feuds, (a) 

38. If the right of hunting and killing the game on a manor 
was not included in the franchise or royalty, it must have re- 
mained in the Crown, so that no one could sport there, by which 
the game must have increased to such a degree as to become a 
nuisance. The lord's right to hunt and kill the game upon his 
manor did not, however, give him any property in it before it 
was killed : that still remained in the Crown ; and was, in an 
infinite number of instances, afterwards conferred on the pro- 
prietors of manors, by grants of free chase and warren. 

39. That the possession of a manor gave a right to hunt over 
it appears from some of our most ancient law writers. In Kit- 



(ir) Aueupatioueg, venationes, tt piseatumei, cum fundo, transtrt, nemo unquam 
dubitavit, ita ut qui feudum aecepit, aucupari venari pitcari in eo postit, et etiam alium 
externum prohibere, ne aueupandi, venandi, aut piteandi, cau§d ingrediatur. Craigii Jos 
Feudate, lib. 2, tit. 8. t. 7. 
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chin's Jarisdictions, first published in 1680, under the title 
Charge in Court Baron, is the following passage : — '^ Also, if any 
trespass be made in any demesne of the lord, that is to say, in 
the com, grass, meadows, pastures, woods, hedges/ or waters; 
or if any hawk or hunt within the demesnes of the lord, without 
his licence, or within his warren, these are presentable/' And 
in Wilkinson's Office of Coroners and Sheriffs, first published in 
1618, in the charge to a homage of a court baron, is the follow- 
ing passage : — " And if any man hath fished, hawked, or hunted 
within this lordship, without the leave or licence of the lord of 
this manor, you must present him ; for they are the lord's 
royalties, and therefore no man can lawfully come here to do 
either one or the other without his leave." Now if the lord 
could license a stranger to hunt and hawk in his manor, he must 
necessarily have had that right himself; and that lords of manors 
had those rights appears to have been acknowledged by various 
acts of parliament* 

40. Thus by the statute 23 Eliz. c. 10. s. 2. (a) it is enacted ^ ^^'^' ^ ^* 
that no manner of persons shall take or destroy pheasants or 
partridges in the night time, upon pain of forfeiture for every 
pheasant twenty shillings, and for every partridge ten shillings : 

one half of the said forfeitures to be to the chief lord or lords of 
the liberties, lordships, or manors, upon which the same shall be 
so taken or killed, and the other moiety to the informer. From 
which it may be inferred that the lords of manors were then 
deemed to have some kind of right to the pheasants and par- 
tridges upon their manors. 

41. By the statute 22 and 23 Cha. 2. c. 26. (6) reciting that 
divers disorderly persons had betaken themselves to the stealing 
and killing of conies, hares, pheasants, and other game, to the 
great prejudice of noblemen, gentlemen, and lords of manors, 
and other owners of warrens ; (c) it is enacted that all lords of 
manors and other royalties, not under the degree of an esquire, 
may, by writing under their hands and seals, authorize one or 
more gamekeepers within their respective manors to take all 
guns, bows, greyhounds, setting-dogs, 8cc. and the same to de- 

(«) Repealed by stat. 1 & 2 Will. 4. c 32. 

(b) Repealed by the 1 & 2 Will. 4. c. 32. 

(c) The word wurren here means a rabbit warren, not a free warren. Vide s. 4 of 
this statute. 
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tain and keep for the use of the lord of the manor or royalty 
where the same shall be found. From which it may be con- 
cluded that every lord of a manor had then some right to the 
game on it ; for otherwise it cannot be supposed that he would 
be at the expense of maintaining a gamekeeper for its preserva- 
tion. 

42. By the statute 4 & 5 Will, and Mary, c. 23. (a) s. 4. all 
lords of manors, or other royalties, or any other persons au- 
thorized by them as gamekeepers, shall and may, within their 
respective manors or royalties, oppose and resist such offenders 
(against the game laws) in the night time, in the same manner, 
and be equally indemnified for so doing, as if such fact had been 
committed within any ancient chase, park, or warren. 

43. By the statute 5 Ann* c. 14. s. 4. justices of peace and 
lords and ladies of manors are authorized to take hares, phea- 
sants, and partridges, from any higgler and unqualified person ; 
and also dogs, nets, or other engines for the taking of game, 
found in the custody of persons not qualified to keep the same. 
And it is further enacted, that it shall and may be lawful for any 
lord or lady of his or her respective lordship or manor, by writing 
under his or her hand and seal, to empower his or her game- 
keeper or gamekeepers, upon his or their own lordship or manor, 
as aforesaid, to kill hare, pheasant, partridge, or any other game 
whatsoever, for the use of such lord or lady only. 

Now it would be perfectly absurd to suppose that the Le- 
gislature should enable the lord or lady of a manor to confer 
on their gamekeeper a right which they themselves did not 
possess. 

44. It follows from these statutes, that eveiy lord of a manor 
always had, and still has, a right to hunt and shoot over the de- 
mesnes of his manor, though he may not have any of the qualifi- 
cations required by the game laws ; and this doctrine was fully 
admitted in the following case : 

45. In a prosecution for a penalty under the game laws, the 
case was, that a person who was lord of a manor, of which the 
demesnes were leased out for 99 years, at a rent of 15/. killed a 
pheasant out of his manor. It was contended for the plaintiflf 



(a) Repealed bj Statute 2 & 3 Will. 4. c. 32, by which the sale of game it autborind, 
under certain restrictions. 
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that the defendant had not a qualification of 100/. a year; and 
was therefore liable to the penalty. 

Serjeant Eyre, for the defendant, said that every lord of a 
manor was qualified to kill game. The proprietors of manors 
generally were barons, and the manor itself composed of demesnes 
and a court baron. That the property of a manor, dismembered 
of its rents and services, was still considered as a royalty, so 
favoured as to entitle its master to many privileges ; and among 
the rest to that of killing game. With manors, the Crown i Eden. 333. 
usually granted free warrens ; and though many statutes have 
been made to preserve the game, under severe penalties, yet 
lords of manors had been always considered as privileged per- 
sons, and qualified to destroy game. That if by statute lords of 
manors might authorize gamekeepers to kill game, and to seize 
guns, &c. it would be absurd to say that the lord of the manor 
had not such power himself; for it would be degrading him below 
the privileges of his servant ; — ^and why did the statutes au- 
thorize them to make gamekeepers to preserve the game, unless 
they themselves had an interest in it, and power to take and de- 
stroy it, and seize the guns, &c. of unqualified persons ? If the 
lord of a manor killed game out of his manor, he was liable to 
an action of trespass, but not to the penalty inflicted by the sta- 
tutes. All the treatises upon the game laws mentioned lords of 
manors to be qualified to kill game ; and as this was a penal law, 
and made for the benefit of lords of manors, it must be construed 
beneficially for the defendant. Lord Chief Justice Willes said — 
" If the defendant was not qualified, as being a lord of a manor, 
he certainly was not so by his estate. But he had some doubt 
whether the defendant, as lord of a manor simply, was not 
qualified to kill game within his own manor. It seemed a little 
odd that the servant of a lord of a manor might kill game, 
and yet the lord himself not do it, without being punished by a 
penalty.'' 

Mr. Justice Abney said, there were three qualifications in 
force ; one of which every man must have to be entitled to kill 
game. The first was lords of manors, who have not a general 
qualification to kill game every where, but are confined to the 
precincts of their own manors ; so that it should be considered 
whether the defendant had not incurred the penalty, as he killed 
the pheasant out of his manor. The second sort of persons 
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were those who had titles, as esquires^ &c. These were qualified 
to kill game, whether they were possessed of lands or not. The 
third sort were persons having estates ; and he was quite satis- 
fied that the estate of the defendant would not qualify him. 

Mr. Justice Burnett was clear that the estate was no qualifi- 
cation, but had some doubt as to the other point : for though he 
imagined that the lord of a manor was entitled to kill game 
within his manor, as well as his gamekeeper, yet he thought he 
would be liable to the penalty, if he used a gun to destroy game 
out of the boundaries of his manor. And here it was expressly 
found that he killed the pheasant out of his manor. No judg- 
ment was given. But it appears quite clear from the reasoning 
of the judges, that if the defendant had killed the pheasant on 
his own manor, the Court would have held that he was not 
liable to the penalty, notwithstanding his want of a qualification 
of property. 

46. The lord's right of hunting must have extended over all 
the lands situated within the manor, and held of it; for it 
should be presumed, that upon every conveyance of a parcel of 
the demesnes, for an estate of freehold, to be held of the lord, 
as of his manor, the lord reserved to himself the franchise of 
hunting, with a right of entry for that purpose, as is now 
usually done in all leases for lives, or years ; or that his right 
continued without any such reservation. From all which it 
seems to follow, that where the proprietor of a freehold estate, 
situated within the manor, holds of the lord by fealty and suit 
of court, he cannot exclude the lord from hunting over it. 

47. With respect to those parts of the manor which have 
been alienated by the lord subsequent to the statute Quia Enqh 
tores, as no tenure could be reserved, they ceased to be held of 
the manor, and consequently the lord could not claim any fran- 
chise over them ; so that his right of hunting there was at an 
end, and devolved on the next superior lord, (a) or else the game 
became the property of the Crown. But the new acquirers 
presuming upon the ignorance or negligence of the next superior 
lord, or of the King's officers, exercised the right of hunting 

Ante, 8. 22. over them; from whence probably arose the early statutes 

requiring a qualification of property, to enable persons to kill 

(a) This is a coDJecture , for 1 have not found any authority to show that a person, 
having a seignory in gross only, could hunt over the lands thus held of him. — NoU by 
Mr, CrutM. 
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game ; in order to restrain this right to those of some opulence 
and respectability. 

48. In the reign of Queen Anne, it appears to have been held, 
by some of the judges, that a lord of a manor could not enter 
on the freehold estate of another, though situated within the 

bounds of his manor, for the purpose of hunting. Thus in a Keeblev. Hie- 
case in 5 Ann. Serjeant Darnel arguendo, said that the lord of a Rep. I4.'s.c. 
manor might shoot game any where within his manor, upon any ^^ 
man's freehold in the manor; (a) which both Holt and. Powell 
denied, unless he had some other special privilege ; and would 
not suffer him to insist on the point. It does not however 
appear that this question has ever been argued or adjudged ; so 
that it rests entirely on the above dictum, (b) Nor is any dis- 
tinction there made between lands held of the manor by fealty! Ante, i. 47. 
and suit of courts and lands dismembered from the manor, by 
alienations in fee simple, but situated within its ancient bounds. 

49. As to copyhold estates, they still form a portion of the 
demesnes of the manor of which they are held ; and therefore I 
presume that the lord has a right to hunt over them, unless 
barred by nonuser. For, considering the original baseness of 
the tenure, it cannot be supposed that the lord relinquished that 
royalty over those lands, or that a right of hunting could have 
been given to a mere villein. It is, however, very extraordinary 
that this point has never been settled. 

60. The lord of a manor may erect a dovecote de novo, on his 6 Rep. 104 b. 
land, being parcel of the manor, and store it with pigeons. 

51. It has been held in a late case, that the lords of reputed Soanev.lre- 

, . '^ land, 10 East. 

manors have the same franchises as if the services still existed ; 269. 
from which it follows, that they have all the same rights, re- 
specting game, as their predecessors had, while the manor was 
perfect. And this doctrine appears to have been generally ad- 
mitted in modem times. 

52. There are a variety of other franchises usually annexed 
to manors ; the principal of which are the right to hold a court 
leet; to have waifs, wrecks, estrays, treasure trove, royal, fish, 
goods of felons, and deodands, all which were originally granted 
by the Crown to the persons possessed of those manors^ and 
became appendant to them. 

(a) In 11 Bfod. 74. the Seijeant is made to say the contrary. Note to former edition. 
(») [See Stat. 2 & 3 Will. 4. c. 32. ss. 10. 13.] 

VOL. III. S 
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68. A court loet ia a court of record, having the same jura- 
diction within some particular precincts, as the sheriff's tourn 
baa in the county. It is not necessarily incident to a manor, 
like a court baron, but is derived from the sheriff's toum, being 
created by a grant from the Crown to certain lords of manors, 
for the ease of their tenants, in order that they might administer 
justice to them at home. 

64. To every court leet is annexed the view of frank pledge, 
which means the examination or survey of the frank pledges, 
of wbioh every man, not particularly privil^ed, was anciently 
obliged to have nine, who were bound that he should always be 
forthcoming to answer any complaint. 

56. Waifs are goods that have been stolen and waived^ or 
left by the felon, on his being pursued, for fear of apprehenmon. 
Thus, if a felon, who is pursued, waives the goods, or thinking 
that he is pursued, flies away, and leaves the goods behind him, 
the King's officers, or the bailiff of the lord of the manor, 
having the franchise of waif, may seize the goods, to the King's 
or the lord's use, and keep them, unless the owner makes a 
fresh pursuit after the felon, and sues an appeal of robbery within 
a year and a day, or gives evidence against him, whereby he is 
attainted, &e. in which caae the owner diall have restitution of 
his goods so stolen and waived. 

66. The reason that waifs are forfeited, and that the person 
firom whom they were stolen shall lose his property in them, 
is on account of his default in not making fresh suit to appre- 
hend the felon, for which the law has imposed this penalty on 
the owner. 

67. Though waif is generally spoken of goods stolen, yet if 
a person be pursued with hue and cry, as a felon, and be flies, 
and leaves his own goods, these will be forfeited as goods stolen. 
But they are properly fugitive's goods, and not forfeited till it 
be found before the coroner, or otherwise by record, that the 
owner fled for the felony. 

68. If the thief had not the goods in his possession when he 
fled, there is no forfeiture; for if a felon steals goods, hides 
them, and afterwards flies, there ia no forfeiture. So where he 
leaves stolen goods any where with an mitat to fetch them at 
another time, they are not waived. And in these cases the owner 
may take his goods where he finds them. 
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69. Wreck signifies such goods as are cast upon land after a ^'^^* , 
ship has been lost ; for they are not wrecks as long as they re- case, 5 Rep. 
main at sea, within the jurisdiction of the admiralty. And by 2 inst. 166. 
the statute of Westminster I. 3 Edw. 1. c. 4. it is enacted, that 
where a man, or any living creature, escapes alive out of a ship 
that is cast away, whereby the owner of the goods may be known, 
the ship or goods shall not be a wreck. 

60. If a ship is pursued by an enemy, and the mariners come id. 167. 
ashore, leaving her empty, and she comes to land without any 
person in her, yet she is not a wreck, but shall be restored to the 
owners. 

61. By the common law all wrecks belong to the King, in id- 
conseqoence of the dominion he has over the seas ; for being 
sovereign thereof, and protector of ships and mariners, he is en- 
titled to the derelict goods of merchants ; and this is the more 
reasonable, as it is a means of preventing the barbarous custom 

of destroying persons who, in shipwrecks, approach the shore, by 
removing the temptation to inhumanity. This right however Cases and Opi- 
may, and often does, belong to lords of manors, having the fran- 452. ' 
chise of wreck, by grant from the Crown, or by prescription. 

62. The right to wreck is confirmed by the statute of West- 2 Inst. I66. 
minster I. which enacts, that where the ship or goods are deemed 

a wreck, they shall belong to the King ; and be seised by the 
dieriffs, coroners, or bailifiTs ; and shall be delivered to them of 
the town, who shall answer before the justices of the wreck be- 
longing to the King. And where wrecks belong to another than 
the King, he shall have it in like manner. 

63. Flotsam is where a ship is sunk, or otherwise perished, 5 lUp. 106 a. 
and goods float on the sea. Jetsam is, when a ship is in danger 

of sinking ; and to lighten her, the goods are cast into the sea, 
and afterwards the ship perishes. Lagan, or rather ligan, is 
when the goods are so cast into the sea, and afterwards the ship 
perishes ; and such goods are so heavy that they sink to the bot- 
tom ; and the mariners, to the intent to have them again, tie to 
them a baoy or cork, or such other thing as will not sink, so that 
they may find them again ; ecdicUur ligan a Ugcmdo. But none of 
theee are called wreck, as long as they remain in or upon the 
sea: if, however, any of them be carried on shore by the sea, 
they will then be deemed wreck. 

64. If a person has a right, either by grant or prescription, to An.6Mod.i49« 

s 2 
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wreck thrown upon another's land, he has, of necessary conse- 
quence, a right of way over the same land to take it ; and the 
very possession of the Wreck is in him that has such right before 
any seizure. 

Finch^'l77. ^^- ^^ estray is a beast that is tame, found within a manor, 

and owned by no one, in which case if it be proclaimed according 
to law, at the two next market towns, on two market days, and 
is not claimed by the owner within a year and a day, it becomes 
the property of the k>rd of the manor, if entitled to this species 
of franchise. 

Bro. Ab. 66. If the beast strays into another manor within the year, 

101. contra. &fter it has been an estray, the first lord cannot retake it; for till 

the year and day be past, and proclamations made, he has not 
acquired a property in it; therefore, the possession of the second 
lord is good against him. 

1 Roll. A b. 879. 67. If the beast be not regularly proclaimed, the owner may 

take it at any time. And where a beast is proclaimed, as the 
law directs, if the owner claims it within the year and day, he 
shall have it again, upon paying for its keep. 

5 Rep. 108 b. 68. If the beasts of an infant, feme covert, or person in prison, 

or beyond sea, stray into a manor, and are proclaimed according 
to law ; if none claim them within a year and a day, they shall 
be all bound, aiid become the property of the lord. 

1 Roll. Ab. 188. 69. If any animal belonging to the Crown strays into the 

manor of a subject, it will not be liable to forfeiture ; for the 
grant of the King cannot be supposed to intend farther than his 
prerogative, which is to take the cattle of common persons. 

Cr». Ja. 148. 70. A beast estray is not to be used in any manner, ex- 
cept in case of necessity, as to milk a cow ; but not to ride a 
horse. 

Treasure 71. Treasure trove is where any money, or gold or silver, is 

JYnit. 577. found hid, and no one knows to whom it belongs ; in which case 

3 132. j^ becomes the property of the lord of the manor having this 

franchise. But if the owner may any ways be known, it be- 
longs to him. As to the place where the finding is, it seems not 
material whether it be hidden in the ground, or in the roof 
or walls, or other part of a castle, house, outbuildings, ruins, or 
elsewhere. 

Id. 72. Nothing is said to be treasure trove but gold and sil- 

ver; and it is the duty of every person who fiifds any 
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treasure of this kind to make it known to the coroners of the 

county; for the concealment of it is punishable by fine and 2 Hawk. P. c. 

imprisonment. 

73. Royal fish consist of whale and sturgeon, to which the Royal 6sh. 
King, or those entitled to this franchise by grant from the Crown, Cinoue Ports, 
or by prescription, have a nght; when either thrown on shore, or ,,, aex» 2 Hag. 
caught near the coast. (Adm.) 438. 

74. Goods of felons, who fly for felonies, are forfeited to those Goods of felons. 
lords of manors who have royal franchises, when the flight is ^^* 
found on record. These are usually called goods of persons put 

in exigent ; for where a person is appealed or indicted of felony, 
and withdraws or absents himself for so long a time that an 
extent is awarded against him, he forfeits all the goods and 
chattels which he had at the time of the exigent awarded, al- 
though he renders himself on the exigent, and is acquitted. 

75. Where a person comes to a violent death by mischance, Deodands. 
the animal or thing, which was the cause of his death, becomes 32^/1 Salk.' 220. 
forfeited, and is called a deodand ; as if given to God, to appease 

his wrath. This forfeiture accrues to the King, or to the lord of 
the manor, having this franchise by grant from the Crown, or 
by prescription. 

76. If the person wounded does not die within a year and a Hawk. P. C. 
day after receiving the wound, nothing will be forfeited ; for ^' * ' 
then the law does not consider the wound to have been the cause 

of the person's death. But if the person dies within that time, 
the forfeiture shall have relation to the time when the wound 
was given; and cannot be saved by alienation, or other act 
whatever in the mean time. 

77. Nothing can be forfeited as a deodand, nor be seised as idem. s. 8. 
such, till found by the coroner's inquest to have caused the 

death of the person. But after such inquisition the sheriff 
is answerable for the value of it, and may levy the same on 
the vill where it fell ; therefore, the inquest ought to find its 
yalue. 

78. A free fishery, or exclusive right of fishing in a public A free fishery. 
river, is a royal franchise which is now frequently vested in 

private persons, either by a grant from the Crown, or by pre- 
scription. This right was probably first claimed by the Crown 
upon the establishment of the Normans here, and was deemed 
an usurpation by the people ; for by King John's Magna Charia 
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it is enacted that where the banks of a river had been first 
defended in his time» they should be laid open. And in the 
Charter of King Henry III. c. 16, it is enacted that no banks 
shall be defended from thenceforth bat such as were in defence 
in the time of King Henry II. by the same places, and the same 
bounds as they were wont to be in his time. And although it is 
said in the Mirror that this statute is out of use, yet Sir W. 
Blackstone observes that in consequence of it, a franchise of 
free fishery ought now to be at least as old as the reign of King 
Henry II. 

79. It is laid down by Lord Hale in his treatise De Jure Maris 
that though prima facie an arm of the sea be, in point of pro- 
priety, the King's, and common for every subject to fish there ; 
yet a subject may, by usage, have a several fishery there, exclu- 
sive of that liberty which otherwise of common right belongs to 
all the King's subjects. And this doctrine is confirmed by the 
following case. 

80. An action of trespass was brought by the plaintiff for en- 
tering his close, called the River Severn. The defendant plead- 
ed that it was a navigable river ; and also that it was an arm of 
the sea, wherein every subject had a right to fish. The plaintiff, 
without traversing these allegations, replied, that this was a part 
of the manor of Arlingham ; that a Mrs. Yates was seised of thai 
manor, and prescribed for a several fishery there. 

Issue being joined thereon, a verdict was found for the plain- 
tiff. On a motion in arrest of judgment, on the ground that an 
exclusive right could not be maintained by a subject, to fish in a 
river that was an arm of the sea, the general right of fishing in 
a navigable river, or arm of the sea, being common to all. — Lord 
Mansfield said, the rule of law was uniform. In rivers not navi- 
gable, the proprietors of the land had the right of fishery on their 
respective sides; and it generally extended adjilum medium 
aqua. But in nagivable rivers the proprietors of the land on 
each side had it not ; the fishery was common ; it was prim& 
facie in the King, and was public If any one claimed it exclu- 
sively, he must show a right If he could shew a right by pre- 
scription, he might then exercise an exclusive right ; though the 
presumption was against him, unless he could prove such a pre- 
scriptive right, Here^it was claimed and found. It was there- 
fore consistent with all the cases that the plaintiff might have an 
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privQege of fishing ; though jt were aa arm of the sea. 
Such a right should not be presumed, but the contrary, primA 
facie : it was however capable of being proved, and must have 
been so in this case. The rule was dischai^ed. 

81. Sir W. Blackstone says that a right of free fishery does 2Comin.40. 
not imply any property in the soil, in which respect it differe 

from a several fishery. And that from its being an exclusive 
right, it followed that the owner of a free fishery had a property 
in the fish before they were caught. Mr. Hargrave, however, i lost- 1^- 
observes that both parts of this description of a free fishery seem 
disputable ; and that though, for the sake of distinction, it 
might be more convenient to appropriate free fishery to the 
franchise of fishing in public rivers, by derivation from the 
Crown ; and though, in other countries, it may be so considered, 
yet, from the languag-e of our books, it seemed as if our law 
practice had extended this kind of fishery to all streams, whe- 
ther private or public ; neither the Register nor other books pro- 
fessing any discrimination. That in one case the Court held 5™\*; •'• j[^«"*P' 
free fishery to import an exclusive right, equally with several 
piscary, chiefly relying on the writs in the Raster 95 b. But 
this was only the opinion of two judges against one, who strenu- 
ously insisted that the word libera ex vi termini implied common. 
That many judgments and precedents were founded on Lord 
Coke's so construing it. That the dissenting judge was not 
wholly unwaiTanted in the latter part of his assertion, appeared 
from two determinations, a little before the case in question. To Uptcn v. 
tliese might be added the three cases cited by Lord Coke, as of 3 Moa. 97. 
his owii time. And there were passages in other books which carth.^28^ ' 
favoured the distinction. Manji«. 

82. It is laid down by Lord EUenborough, in a modem case, Weid o. 
that the erection of weirs across rivers was reprobated in the 7 Eun 195« 
earliest periods of our law. They were considered as public nui- 
sances, were treated as such by Magna Charia and subsequent 

acta, which forbid the erection of new ones, and the enhancing, 
stiaitening, or enlarging of those which had aforetime existed. 
That the stells erected in the river Eden by Lord Lonsdale and 
the Corporation of Carlisle, whereby all the fish were stopped in 
their passage up the river, were pronounced to be illegal, and a 
public nuisance. The Court also held, that where a weir had 
formerly been made of brushwood, through which it was possi- 
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ble for the fish to escape into the upper part of the river, it could 
not be converted into a stone weir, whereby the possibility of 
escape was debarred ; though, in flood times, the fish might still 
overleap it. And however twenty years* acquiescence might 
bind the parties, whose private rights only were affected, yet the 
public had an interest in the suppression of public nuisances, 
though of longer standing. 

83. A hundred is a franchise consisting of a right to hold a 
hundred court or wapentake, which of common right belongs to 
the King ; but a subject may have it by grant from the Crown, 
or by prescription. 

84. It was resolved in a modem case, that the lord of a hun- 
dred or wapentake had not the power of granting a deputation to 
a gamekeeper. Lord Mansfield said, that though in the statute 
22 & 23 Cha. 2., the words other royalties are used, yet that 
must mean royalties of the same nature. If royalties of a higher 
nature had been meant, the statute would have begun with them. 
The reason why this word was used in the act of Charles II. 
was, because such royalties go by different names in different 
parts of the kingdom, as honours, baronies, fees, &c. But in 
the act of 5 Ann. c. 14. the words are only lordship or manor; 
and the acts of 9 Ann. and 3 Geo. 1. recite the others, and only 
mention lords and ladies of manors. 

85. Another franchise frequently annexed to a manor is the 
right of holding a fair, or market, which is derived from the 
royal prerogative in the same manner as other franchises. But 
where the King grants a patent for holding a fair or market, it 
is usual to have a writ of ad quod damnum executed and return- 
ed ; for though fairs and markets are a benefit to the public, yet 
too great a number of them may become a nuisance ; and if the 
patent be found to be ad damnum of the neighbouring markets, 
it will be void. 

86. If a person levies a fair or market in a vill next to one in 
which a fair or market has been long held, to be on the same 
day, by which the ancient fair or market is impaired, it is a 
nuisance. And if a new market be erected without patent in a 
town, near one where there is an ancient market, it may be i^ 
nuisance, though holden on different days. 

87. Where a grantee of a market, under letters patent from 
the Crown, suffered another to erect a market in his neighbour- 
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hood, and to use it for the space of twenty-three yearS| without Vide 2 Saund. 
interruption, it was adjudged, that such user operated as a bar 
to an action on the case for a disturbance of his market. 

88. Where the King grants a fair or market, the grantee shall 2 Inst. 220. 
have, without any words to that purpose, a court of record, call- ^' 
ed the Court of Piepowders, as incident thereto ; because it is 

for the advancement and expedition of justice, and for the sup- 
port and maintenance of the fair or market. 

89. Owners and governors of fairs and markets are to take idem, c. 61. 
care that every thing be sold according to just weight and 
measure. For that and other purposes they may appoint a 

clerk of the fair or market, who is to mark and allow all such 
weights ; and for his duty therein is entitled to just and reason- 
able fees. 

90. A right of taking toll is usually annexed to a fiiir and 2 Inst. 19. 
market, though in many instances no toll is due; in which case 

it is called a free fair or market ; for toll is not of right incident 

to a fair or market, and can only be claimed by special grant 

from the Crown, or by prescription ; and if the toll be unreason- Heddy «. 

able, the grant will be void. Cro. Eiiz. 668. 

91. By the statute of Westm. 1. c. 1., it is enacted, that where 2 Inst. 219. 
persons take outrageous toll, contrary to the common custom of 

the realm, in market towns, if they do so in a town belonging to 
the Crown, the King may seise the franchise into his own hands ; 
and if it be in the town of a subject, and the same be done by 
the lord of the manor, the King shall do in like manner. 

92. Where the King grants a fair generally, the grantee may dizod v. Ro- 
bold it where he pleases, or rather where it can be most con- iJj^^"' ^ 
veniently held ; and if granted to be held in a town, he may 

hold it in any place in such town. 

93. Queen Elizabeth granted by charter to Henry Curwen, Curwen v. 
lord of the vill and manor of Workington, that he and his heirs 3 East. 638. 
might hold, within the said vill, a market every Wednesday for 

ever. By another charter of the 2 Ja. 2., reciting the former 
charter, and that the market thereby granted had not for many 
years been used, the King proceeded to grant, ratify, and con- 
firm, the same to Henry Curwen, Esq. and his heirs, in the same 
words, and in as ample a manner as before, infra viOam de 
Workington. 
The question was, whether the lord of the manor bad a right 
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to remove the market-plaoe from one aituatbn to another, within 
the precincti of the vill of Workington. 

Lord Elienborough.— '' If the lord have a grant of a market 
within a certain phcei though he have at one time appointed it 
in one eitnation, he may certainly remove it afterwards to another 
eitQation, within the place named in his grant. This was long 
ago settled in Dixon v. Robinson ; and in modem times has been 
acted upon in the case of Manchester market. There is nothing 
in reason to prevent the lord from changing the place, within the 
precinct of his grant ; taking care at the same time to accom- 
modate the pablic. Neither is there any authority which says, 
that having once fixed it, he is compellable ever after to keep it 
in the same place. In many instances there may be great public 
convenience in the owner having liberty to remove it, for the 
buildings in a growing town may take a different direction, away 
from the old market-place. If the lord, in the exercise of his 
right, be guilty of any abuse of the franchise, there may be a 
remedy of another nature. The right of removal, however, is 
incident to bis grant, if he be not tied down to a particular spot. 
The King V. \^y the terms of it. Till it be removed, the public have a right 
1 Bam. & Aid. to go to the place appointed, without being deemed trespassers : 
but after the lord has removed it, of which public notice was 
given in this case, the public have no longer a right to go there 
upon his soil. If a private injuiy has been sustained by any 
individual, who has been deceived by the lord having holden 
out to him a particular site for the market-place, in order to 
induce him to purchase or build there, for the convenience of it, 
that may be the subject of an action to recover damages for the 
particular injury sustained by that individual, but does not 
preclude the lord's general right to remove the market." 
How firt&ehiiM 94. The franchises, which have been treated of in this Title, 

may be ciunied. 

iloiLiUa. are of two sorts : — First, those which could have no existence 
^' till created by an actual grant ; such as a hundred, and fairs and 

markets, &c. As to these, a claim to them must be supported 
by showing the grant thereof from the Crown, if within time 
of memory. But if before that period, then they must have the 
aid of some other matter of record, within time of memory, to 
make them available; as allowances thereof in eyre, or some 
judgment of record in the King's Courts, in support and affirm- 
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ance of them ; or some confirmation from the Grown by letters 
patent ; pleadable as a record. 

95. The other kind of franchises are those which were origi- idem. 
nally part of the royal prerogative ; and do not owe their ex- 
istence to a grant from the Crown, which had only Uie effect 

of transferring them from the Crown to a subject, such aa 

the free chase, park, warren, &c. To these a title may be "^"^ ^^' ^ ^• 

claimed by prescription and immemorial usage, without the aid of 

any record ; for such immemorial nsage induces a prescription 

of a royal grant made before time of memory. 

96. Franchises may be destroyed or lost by reunion in the How Uwy may 
Crown, by the surrender of the person entitled to them, and also 

by misuser or nonuser of them. But it has been stated that 

where franchises were annexed to manors, they are not lost by Soane v. ire. 

land, Diaieit. 

the loss of the manor, but continue to be annexed to the reputed c. 3. 
manor. 

97. It was laid down in the abbot of Strata MarcelUs case. Re-union in 
that when the King grants any franchises which are in his own 9 Be^ 24! 
hands, as parcel of the flowers of the Crown, within certain i7Vm.Al).ie8. 
possessions, there if they come again to the King, they become 

merged in the Crown, and the King has them Vigain jure corona: 

and if they were before appendant, the appendancy is extinct. Rez v. Capper, 

But when franchises are erected and created by the King de 

novo, there by the accession of them again they are not merged 

or extinct. As if a fair, market, hundred, or leet, are appendant 

to manors, or in gross, and come back to the King, they remain 

as they were before, in esse, not merged in the Crown; for 

they were at first created and newly erected by the King, and 

were not in esse before; and time and usage has made them 

appendant. 

98. If A. be seised of a manor, whereunto the franchise of l^***^?^'*' 
waif, estray, and such hke, are appendant, and the King pur- 
chases the manor with the appurtenances, now are the royal fran- 
chises re-united to the Crown, and not appendant to the manor: 

but if he grant the manor in as large and ample a manner as A. 
had it, the franchises shall be appendant, or rather appurtenant, 
to the manor. 

99. Franchises may also be destroyed by a surrender of them Suncndtf. 
to the Crown, of which there are several instances. 
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100. Where the object of a franchise is perverted, and there 
is either a misuser or an abuser of it, the franchise is lost. And 
it is said by Lord Holt that all franchises are granted on con- 
dition that they shall be duly executed, according to the 
grant. So that if the grantees of such franchises neglect to 
perform the terms, the patents may be repealed by writs of scire 

facias. 

101. Where a person has a franchise to hold a market every 
week, on the Friday, and he holds it on the Friday and the 
Monday, in this case nothing sl^all be forfeited but that which 
he hath purprised. « But he who has a fair to hold two days, 
and holds it three days, forfeits the whole. So where a. man 
has a market to hold on the Saturday, and he holds it on another 
day, the market shall be forfeited, and he shall be fined for the 
misusing. 

102. If the King grants to a person a fair for one day in the 
year, and the grantee holds a (air two days, and claims this 
upon process in the Exchequer, he shall forfeit his franchise. 
But if he claims one day by the patent and another by prescrip- 
tion, which is found false in the prescription, he shall not forfeit 
his patent 

103. If a person has several franchises, and the one does not 
depend upon the other ; there* if he misuses any, he shall not 
forfeit all, but only those which have been misused. But if one 
depends upon the other, then if he misuses one, all shall be seised 
and forfeited. 

104. Non-user is also a cause of forfeiture of a franchise. 
Therefore if a vill was incorporated by the King, before time 
of memory, and the franchise never was used within time of 
memory, it is lost. 

105. The franchise of holding a court leet will be forfeited, 
not only by acts of gross injustice, but also by bare omissions 
and neglects ; especially if often repeated, and without excuse. 

106. George Tottersall claimed, at the justice seat of the 
forest of Windsor, a court leet within his manor of F. The 
Attorney-General desired that it might be inquired, — 1. If he 
had used it. 2. If he had an able steward to discharge the 
office ; for the want of that was also a cause of seizure. 3. If 
he had officers, and those things which are for the execution of 
justice, as constables, ale-tasters, &c., and pillory, stocks, and 
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cucking stool, &c. 4. If be punished bakers more tban tbree 
times, and did not set them in the pillory. All these were 
causes of seizure, till he paid a fine for the abuse, and replevied 
his franchise. Mr. Tottersall himself being called and asked 
concerning his court leet, confessed that be had not used it a 
great while, nor were there proper officers or other things for 
the execution of justice: but he said it appeared by ancient 
rolls that there had been a leet there. Being asked to what leet 
bis tenants went, he said they went to the sheriff's toum, and 
paid head silver there. Upon which Mr. Attorney observed, 
that Mr. Tottersall could have no leet, for all leets were drawn 
out of the sheriff's tourn, which was the leet in the King's 
hands, and head silver was cerium late, and no man should be 
subject to two leets ; therefore there could be no allowance of 
the leet, unless the King should be put out of that which (for 
aught he knew) he had ever had. So judgment was given 
against him for the leet. 

107. Upon a motion for an information in the nature of a Darell «. 
^o t£MifT€i7i/o, against one Bridge, for holding a court leet, it it.4|f' ' 

appeared that in 14 Jac. 1 . the Crown granted to R. Miller, his 
heirs and assigns, the privilege of holding courts leet. No 
mesne conveyance appeared till 1702, when, and in 1708, 19, 
and 21, there were conveyances of the manor, with all courts 
thereunto belonging, to those under whom the defendant claimed. 
In the deed of conveyance to him in 1739 courts leet were ex- 
pressly conveyed. In 1740 the defendant held a court leet, 
the first within the memory of any one living, though courts 
baron had been frequently held. 

It was argued that the defendant could not deduce any title 
under the original grant ; or if he could, yet that non-user was 
a disclaimer, and a forfeiture of such a franchise. On the 
other side it was contended, that the possession of the grant, 
together with the land, was an evidence of right; and that it 
would be of very pernicious consequence to grant these in- 
formations, whenever a lord could not deduce a title by mesne 
conveyances. 

The Court said, that as there appeared no exercise of the 
grant till 1740, there was strong suspicion of some defect in 
the title: therefore it must go to be tried by a jury. The rule 
for an information was made absolute. 
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108. It hfts been determined by the Court of King's Bench 
in a late caae, that where the King had by charter granted that 
the steward and suitors of a manor should have power to hold 
a court, though there had been a non-user for fifty years, yet 
the right was not lost. 

109. Free chase and warren may, I presume, like other 
franchises, be lost by non-user when claimed by prescription^ 
or even by an express grant. As the non-user creates a pre- 
sumption that the franchise had been surrendered, it is there- 
fore necessary, where a claim of this kind is made, to prove 
a continued exercise of the right. Though in the case of 
Leicester forest Lord Coke, as counsel, said it had been ad- 
judged that the non-user of a fair or market, or courts, or such 
like liberties, wherein the subjects have interest for their com- 
mon profit, or common justice, is cause of seizure of them : but 
the non-user of parks, or warrens, or such like, which are to the 
profit only, or pleasure of the owner, is not any cause of their 
loss or forfeiture. This does not however appear to be law ; for 
in a case upon the Oxford circuit in 1810, where Lord Uxbridge 
claimed free warren, Mr. Justice Lawrence stated to the jury, 
that to establish a right of free warren it was necessary to prove 
a constant exercise of the right, down to the time when it is 
claimed* 
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It has been stated that when the great lords enfranchised their Onginoimk^ 
nQeins^ they still employed them in the cultivation of their ^'^ ^' ^' ^' 
estates, which they granted to them^ either from year to year, or 
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for a certain number of years ; reserving to themselves an annual 
return from the tenant, of corn or other provisions. Hence the 
lands thus granted were called farms, from the Saxon word 
feorm, which signifies provisions. 

2. This compensation or return for the use of the land thus 
let acquired the name otredditus, rent; and is defined by Lord 

Renti9. Ch. B. Gilbert to be an annual return made by the tenant, 

either in labour, money, or provisions, in retribution for the land 
that passes ; from which it follows, that though rent must be a 
profit, yet there is no occasion that it should consist of money ; 
for capons, spurs, horses, and other things of that nature, may 
be reserved by way of rent ; and it may also consist of services 

1 lost. 142. a. or manual labour, as to plough a certain number of acres of 
land. 

Idem. 3. The profit reserved as rent must be certain, or that which may 

be reduced to a certainty, by either party. It must also be pay- 
able yearly, though it need not be reserved in every successive 
year : but will be good if reserved in every second or third year. 
It must also issue out of the thing granted, and not be a part 
of the thing itself; for a person cannot reserve a part of the 
annual profits themselves, as the vesture or herbage of land. 

Rmt-Bemce, 4. There are three kinds of rent ; namely, rent-service, rent- 

ut.2i3. charge, and rent-seek. Where a tenant holds his land by fealty 
and certain rent, it is a rent service ; and this was the only kind 
of rent originally known to the common law. A right of dis- 
tress was inseparably incident to it, as long as it was payable to 
the lord who was entitled to the fealty of the tenant. And it 
was caUed a rent service, because it was given as a compensa- 
tion for the services to which the land was originally liable. 

Tit2. c.l. 6* We have seen that inconsequence of the statute Quia 

Efi^ores, if a person makes a feoffment in fee,' or gift in tail, 
with a limitation over in fee, the feoffee or donee will bold of 
the superior lord, by the same services which the feoffor was 
bound to perform to him : from which it follows, that upon a 
conveyance of this kind, no rent-service can be reserved to the 
feoffor or donor, because he has no reversion left in him ; and as 
the feoffee or donee does not hold of him, he is not bound to 
do him fealty. But, if upon a conveyance in tail or for life, the 
donor keeps the reversion, and reserves to himself a rent, it will 
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be a rent.«ervice» because fealty and a power of distress are 
incident to such reversion. 

6. Where a rent was granted out of lands by deed, the grantee B«nt-charge. 
had not power to distrain for it, because there was no fealty 
annexed to such a grant. To remedy this inconvenience, an 
express power of distress was inserted in the grant, in conse- 
quence of which it was called a rent-charge, because the lands 

were charged with a distress, for the recovery of the rent. 

7. Rent-charges are of great antiquity, and were probably 
first granted for the purpose of providing for younger children. 
They were however considered as ccmtrary to the policy of the 
common law, for the tenant was thereby less able to perform 
the military services to which he was bound by his tenure ; 
and the grantee of the rent-service was under no feudal obli- 
gations of service ; therefore, a rent-charge was said to be 
against common right 

8. A rent-charge may now be created either by grant, or by Tit. ii. c.3. 
means of the statute of Uses. For it is enacted by that statute, 

ss. 4 & 5., that where divers persons stood and were seised of 
and in any lands, &c. in fee simple or otherwise, to the use and 
intent that some other person or persons should have an annual 
rent out of the same, and in every such case the same persons, 
their heirs and assigns, that had such use and interest to have 
any such annual rents, should be adjudged to be in possession 
and seisin of the same rent, of and in such like estate as they 
had in the use of the said rent 

9. Lord Bacon, in his reading on this statute, observes that 
in consequence of the words '* were seised" a doubt had arisen 
whether the statute was not confined to rents in use at the time : 

but that this was explained in the following clause ;-^'' as if a Ri^eu v. God> 
sufficient grant or other lawful conveyance had been made and th. 32. c. lo. 
executed to them by such as were or should be seised to the use 
or intent of any such renty to be had, made or paid according to 
the very trust and intent thereof." 

10. A rent granted for equality of partition between two Lit. t. 252. 

,,1 ^1 ^ -1.1 Oilb. Rent. 19. 

coparceners is called a rent-charge, of common ngbt, because 
the coparcener has given a valuable consideration for it A rent 
granted in lieu of lands upon an exchange is of the same nature; i lost. 169 a. 
as also a rent granted to a widow, out of lands of which she is 
dowable, in lieu of dower. 

VOL. III. T 
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11. A rent-seek, or barren rent, is nothing more than a rent 
for the recovery of which no power of distress is given, either 
by the rules of the common law, or the agreement of the parties. 

12. Although every species of rent is comprised in the pre- 
ceding divisions, yet there are some rents which are known by 
particular names. Thus the certain established rents of the 
freeholders and ancient copyholders of manors are called rents 
of assise. Those of the freeholders are also frequently called 
chief rents, reddiius capitales: and both sorts are indifferently 
denominated quit rents, quieti redditus, because thereby the 
tenant goes quit and free of all other services. 

13. A fee farm rent is a perpetual rent reserved on a convey'^ 
ance of lands in fee simple ; and Lord Coke says, if a rent he to 
the whole value of the land, or to the fourth part of its value, it 
is called a fee farm. But Mr. Hargrave has observed on this 
passage that the true meaning of a fee farm is a perpetual 
farm or rent, the name being founded on the perpetuity of the 
rent or service, not on the quantum : that the sometimes con- 
fining the term fee farm to rents of a certain value probably 
arose, partly from the statute of Gloucester, which gives the 
cessaviiy only where the rent amounts to one-fourth of the value 
of the land ; and partly from its being most usual, on grants 
in fee farm, not to reserve less than a third or fourth of such 
value. 

14. After the statute Quia EmptoreSf granting in fee farm, ex- 
cept by the King, became impracticable ; because the grantor 
parting with the fee, is by the operation of that statute without 
any reversion ; and without a reversion there cannot be a rent 
service. A perpetual rent may however be reserved on a con- 
veyance of lands in fee simple ; and if a power of distress and 
entry be given to the grantor, his heirs and assigns, the rent will 
be good as a rent-charge, but not as a fee farm rent 

15. With respect to the mode of acquiring seisin of a rent, in 
the case of a rent service the person entitled cannot acquire a 
seisin in deed before the rent becomes due ; for nothing but the 
actual receipt of it will have that effect. As to a rent-charge, 
the only mode of acquiring a seisin in deed of it, when created 
by grant, is by the actual receipt of the whole, or of some part of 
it ; and formerly it was usual, where a freehold estate in a rent 
charge was created, to pay the grantee a penny in the name of 
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seisin of the rant. But where a rent is created by means of a 
conveyance to uses, the grantee immediately acquires a seisin, by 
the words of the statute. 

16. A rent must in &:eneral issue out of lands or tenements of ^"* of what a 

" rent may be re- 

a corporeal nature, whereto the grantee may have recourse to served, i inat. 
distrain. It could not therefore be formerly reserved out of an 
advowson in gross, tithes, or other incorporeal hereditaments ; 
because, says Lord Chief Baron Gilbert, every incorporeal right, K«nt, 20, 22. 
till by age it was formed into a prescription, did originally rise 
by grant from the Crown ; and such grants seem to have* been 
made for particular purposes ; as the grant of a fair, to be under 
the protection of the lord ; the grant of a common for the benefit 
of the beasts of all the tenants. Therefore, to let such incorpo- 
real inheritances for rent, was esteemed contrary to the design 
and purposes of such grants. 

17. A rent cannot be reserved out of a rent ; therefore if a per- 2 Roll. Ab. 446. 
son grants lands in tail, rendering rent, and after grants the rent 

for life, or in tail, rendering rent, this is a void reservation, be- 
cause it passes as a rent-seek. And if A. has a rent service or Keilw. I6i. 
rent chai^, and grants it to another for term of life, by deed in- 
dented, rendering to A. a certain rent, the reservation is void ; 
because rent cannot be charged with other rent ; for it cannot 
be put in view. 

18. By the statute 6 Geo. 3. c. 17. it is enacted, that leases 
made by the ecclesiastical persons therein mentioned, of tithes 
or other incorporeal hereditaments, shall be good; and that 
rents reserved in such leases may be recovered by action of 
debt. 

19. Where a lease is made of the vesture or herbage of land, ^ ^"**- *^ '*• 
a rent may be reserved ; because the lessor may come upon the 

land to distrain the lessee's beasts feeding thereon. 

20. A rent may be reserved upon a grant of an estate in re- Hem. 
mainder or reversion ; for though the grantee cannot distrain 
during the continuance of the particular estate, yet there will be 

a remedy by distress, whenever the remainder or reversion comes 
into possession. 

21. Where a person grants a future interest in lands, as a 2 Roll. Ab. 446. 
lease for years, to commence in fuiuro, he may reserve a rent 
immediately ; for it will be a good contract to oblige the lessee, 

and to ground an action of debt ; and the lessor may have his 

T 2 
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remedy by distress for the arrears, when the lessee comes into 
possession. 

Gover"*2 Saund ^^' '^ ^^^^^^ ^ observed, that if a lease be made of an incof- 
302* poreal hereditament, reserving rent, such reservation is good to 

bind the lessee, by way of contract ; for the non-performance of 
which the lessor shall have an action of debt ; because if the 
lessee undertake to pay an annual sum by his deed, such under- 
taking gives the lessor a right to it ; and the law in all cases 
gives remedies adequate and correspondent to every man's 
right. 
1 inst.47a.ii.i. 23, A rent may be reserved to the King out of an incorporeal 

hereditament ; because, by his prerogative, he may distrain for 
1 P. Wmi. 306. such rent on all the lands of his lessee. And as he has a remedy, 

there is, therefore, no reason that such a reservation should be 
void. 
Upon what con- 24. With respect to the conveyances upon which a rent can 
1 Inst. 144. a. be reserved, it may belaid down as a general rule that a rent 

Gilb. Rents, 22. , , i_- i_ -.i. 

may be reserved upon every conveyance which either passes 
or enlarges an estate ; for rent being a return for something 
given, it follows that whenever an estate passes, there may be a 
return. 

Tit. 32. cc. 9, 25. Rents are most usually reserved on leases : but a rent may 

also be reserved on a release, a bargain and sale, covenant to 
stand seised, and lease and release. 

^^^\^: 26. There may be several reservations of several rents, in the 

2 Roll. Ab.448. ^ . _ , , ^ , 

same conveyance. As where a lease was made of three manors, 
reserving for one a rent of 6/., for another a rent of 5/., and for 
the third a rent of 10/., with a condition of re-entry into the 
whole, for non-payment of any part ; it was held that these 
several reservations of rent created several tenures, demises, re- 
versions, and rents. 
Tanfieid v. Ro- 27. A. tenant in tail of C. leased the site and demesnes of the 

§en, Cro. EIii. 
40. manor, together with the manor itself, and all lands to the same 

belonging, for 21 years, rendering for the site therewith letten 
6/. &. 8d., and rendering for the said manor and premises 
therewith letten 9/. 10«. It was resolved that these were se- 
veral reservations. 
Lee r. Arnold. 28. A lease was made of three manors, viz. D. E. and F., 

4 Leon. 27. 

reserving for D. 5/., for E. 10/., and for F. 10/., upon condition 
that if the said rents, or any of them, or any part thereof, were 
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behind, the lessor might re-enter into all. The lessor sold the 
reversion of one of the manors to one W., and afterwards sold 
him the reversion of the other two manors. The rent be- 
ing in arrear for one manor, the purchaser entered into all 
three. Adjudged, that his entry was not lawful ; for though 
the words were joint, yet the reservation and the rents 
were several. 

29. A. seised of Whiteacre* Blackacre, and Oreenacre, leased HUi's case, 4 
all three to J. S. for 90 years, rendering for Blackacre 3s. 4d., 

for Whiteacre 10«., and for Greenacre 20s. quarterly ; with a 
clause of re-entry, if any part or parcel of the said rent should 
be behind, &c. W. R. purchased the reversion of Blackacre, 
brought an ejectment for 10$. being a quarter's rent, and had 
judgment ; these being several reservations and conditions. A 
difference was taken between this and Winter's case, the rent in Aote» s. 26. 
that being originally entire, whereas here it was originally se- 
veral ; and in that case the condition was, that if any part of the 
rent was behind, the lessor should re-enter into the whole. 

30. But where there is one reservation of rent in gross at first, 
though it be afterwards divided and severed into different parts, 
yet it will be one entire rent. 

31. The prior of St. John made a lease of divers bouses for Knighi'scase, 
years, yielding the yearly rent of 5/. 10s. lid. ; viz. for one house * ^*P* ^^' 
3/. Os. 1 Id., for another 20s., and for the other houses several 

rents, residue of the said rent; with a condition, that if the said 
rent of 5/. 10s. lid. was behind in part, or in all, then the prior 
and his successors should re-enter. Resolved, that this was one 
reservation of the rent in gross, at the first ; and the viz. after- 
wards did not make a reservation of it, but was rather a several 
declaration of the several values of each parcel; by which 
it appeared how, and at what rates, the whole rent was re^ 
served. 

32. In the above case, Roodes, Justice, said — *' If two M00.202. 
tenants iu common make a lease upon condition, rendering 

rent; the law will construe the demise, the condition, and the 
rent, to be several ; because the tenants in common have several 
reversions. 

33. With respect to the persons to whom a rent may be re- Xowhaipersous. 
served, Littleton lays it down as a certain rule that no rent ser- ^**' *' ^^^' 
vice can be reserved, upon any feoffment, gift, or lease, to any 
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person but the feoffor, donor, or lessor, or to their heirs ; and in 
no manner to a stranger. The reason of this rule is, because the 
rent being payable as a return for the possession of the land, can 
only be reserved to the person from whom the land passes. And 

Gilb.H«nts,6i. j^ there can be no reservation of rent service to a stranger during 

the life of the lessor, neither can a rent service be reserved, 
after the death of the lessor, to any person but the re- 
versioner; for to him the land would belong, if it were not 
demised. 

2 ^und^STot^* ^^' '^ ^ person makes a lease, to commence after his death, 

reserving rent to his heirs ; this will be deemed a good rent ser- 
vice, arising to the heir, not by way of purchase, but as incident 
to the reversion, descending to the heir ; and therefore may be 
released by the ancestor, during his life; which it would not be 
if it was a new purchase in the heir. 

uSbAll!^^^* 35. But where a father and his son and heir apparent demised 

lands for years, to begin after the death of the father, rendering 
rent to the son : the father died, the lessee entered, and the rent 
being behind, the son distrained. Resolved, that this reserva- 
tion of rent was utterly void ; for although the son did prove 
heir, it bettered not the case by the event : but the reservation 
should have been to the heir or heirs of the lessor, by that 
name ; for that was the only word of privity in law requisite 
in the reservation of rents ; the heir being eadem persona cum 
antecessore, 

1 Inst 47. a. 36, Where a rent is reserved generally, without specifying to 

whom it shall be paid, it will go to the lessor; and after his death 
to the person who would have inherited the land, if no such lease 
had been made. If the reservation be to the lessor and his 
heirs, the effect will be the same, provided the lessor was seised 
in fee. 

^"k^ard^M ^'^" ^ tenant in special tail leased for years, reserving a rent 

to himself, his heirs, and assigns ; — the question was, to whom 
it should go, after the death of the lessor ; the estate having 
descended to a person who was not heir at law to the lessor. 
Lord C. B. Widdrington laid down the following points : — L 
Where no person in particular is named to receive the rent, it 
shall go to the heir, together with the reversion : but where the 
lessor particularizes the persons, there the law will carry it 
further, for the agreement of the parties prevents the construe- 
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ion of law. 2. Where the reservation is special^ and to im- 
proper persons, there the law follows the words. 3. Where the 
words are general, they will be expounded according to law. 
Resolyed, that the rent should go with the reversion to the spe- 
cial heir in tail, though it was reserved to the heirs generally ; 
for the word heir should be taken in that sense which would best 
answer the nature of the contract ; which was, that those who 
would have succeeded to the estate, if the lease had not been 
made, should enjoy the rent. 

38. If a rent be reserved to the lessor and his assigns, it will i lust. 47 a. 
determine at his death ; for the reservation is good only during Edwio, 12* Rep. 
his life. So if a rent is reserved to him and his executors, he ^^* 
having the freehold, it will determine at his death ; because the 
reversion, to which the rent is incident, descends to the heir. 

But if a lease be made of a term of years, reserving rent to the 1 Venu I6I. 
lessor and his heirs, it will determine by the death of the lessor ; 
for the heir cannot have it, as he cannot succeed to the estate, 
being only a chattel ; and the executor cannot have it, there 
being no words to carry it to him : [but otherwise, if reserved ib. 162. 
daring the term.] 

39. Where a rent was reserved to the lessor, his executors, sachevereil «• 
administrators, and assigns, yearly, during the term, it was re- f^l^'sg^. 
solved, that it should go to the heir of the lessor ; for although 

there was no mention of the heirs in the reservation, yet there 
were words which evidently declared the intention of the lessor, 
that the payment of the rent should be of equal duration with 
the lease ; the lessor having expressly provided that it should be 
paid during the term ; consequently, the rent must be carried 
over to the heir, who came into the inheritance after the death of 
the lessor, and would have succeeded in the possession of the 
estate, if no lease had been made. And if the lessor had as- 
signed over his reversion, the assignee would have the rent as in- 
cident to it ; because the rent was to continue during the term, 
and must therefore follow the reversion, since the lessor made no 
particular disposition of it, separate from the reversion. 

40. Where no reversion is left in the lessor, and the rent is 
reserved to his executors, administrators, and assigns, it will go 
to them, and not to the heir. 

41. A tenant for three lives, to him and his heirs, assigned Jenison v. Lex- 
over his whole estate, reserving to himself, his executors, ad- y^i'^^,' 
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ministrators, and assigns^ a rent of 10/., with a proviso, that upon 
nonpayment the assignor and his heirs might re-enter; and the 
assignee covenanted to pay the rent to the assignor, bis executors 
and administrators. The question was, whether this rent should 
go to the heir or executor of the assignor. It was decreed by 
Sir J. Jekyll, that the rent should go to the executor, as it was 
reserved to him ; and there was no reversion left in the assignor, 
to which the rent was incident, so as to carry it to the heir. It 
was also held, that the covenant to pay the rent to the executors 
and administrators of the assignor was good and binding, both 
in law and equity. And though the proviso was, that in case of 
nonpayment of the rent, the assignor and his heirs might 
re-enter, yet the Court thought this immaterial; as in equity 
the heir must, in this case, be looked upon as a trustee for tho 
executor. 

This case came on again before Lord King, who was of 
opinion, that there being no reversion, the rent might be well 
reserved to the executors, during three lives; and decreed 
accordingly. 

1 Inst 214 a. 42, Lord Coke says, if tenant for life and the person in rever- 
sion join in a lease for life, or gift in tail, by deed, reserving a 
rent, this shall enure to the tenant for life only during his life, 
and after his death to the person in reversion. 

1 Rep. 139 a. 43^ ]( jg gui^^ iq Chudleigh's case, that if a feoffment in fee 
. be made to the use of one for life, and after to the use of another 
in tail, with remainder over, with power to the tenant for life to 
make leases, so that he reserve the best accustomed rent, pay- 
able to all those who would have the reversion ; if tenant for life 
makes leases, pursuant to his power, the lessees derive their 
interest out of the first feoffment. How then can the reservation 
of the rent be good ; and how could his heir, or he in remainder, 
come at it ? 

This doubt appears to be removed by the following determi* 
nation: — 

Haicottrt «. 44^ Thomas Lovet levied a fine, to the use of himself for life, 

Pole, 1 And. 1. 1 

273. after his decease to his executors for twelve years, remainder to 

his first and other sons in tail, remainder over, with a power to 
T. Lovet to make leases, not exceeding ninety-nine years. T. 
Lovet made a lease for sixty years, rendering annually to himself 
during the term, and after his decease to such person and persona 
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to whom the reyersioa or remainder of the premises should, from 
time to time, belong, by the said limitation of uses, the snm 
of 3/. It was agreed by the Court, that the lease was good 
enough, and that the rent was distrainable by those in remainder, 
as they happened to be immediate to the lease. 

46. W. Whitlock, being tenant for life, under a declaration of Whidock's 
uses of a fine, remainder to his son in tail, remainder over, with 
a power of leasing, demised the premises, reserving rent to him- 
self his heirs and assigns, and to such other person or persons 
as should be entitled to the inheritance of the said premises after 
his decease. It was objected, that this reservation was void ; 
as rent could only be reserved to the lessor, donor, or feoffor, and 
their heirs, and not to persons only privies in estate, as remain- 
dermen and reversioners. But it was resolved that the reserva- 
tion was good : that if a reservation had been to the lessor, and 
to every person to whom the inheritance or reversion of the 
premises should appertain during the term, it would have been 
good ; for the law would distribute it to every one to whom any 
limitation of the use should be made. And it was agreed, that 
the most clear and sure way was to reserve the rent yearly during 
the term, and leave the law to make the distribution, without an 
express reservation to any person. 

46. With respect to the time when rents are payable, it is At what time 
either by the particular appointment of the parties in the deed, ^^^ 

or else by appointment of law. But the law never controls the 
express appointment of the parties, where such appointment will 
answer their intention. 

47. Where rent is reserved generally, it is payable at the end 3 Bois. 329. 
of the year : but if it be reserved annuaiim durante terminoy the 

first paymoit to b^in two years after, this will contrd the words 
of reservaticm. 

48. If a rent be made payable at the two most usual feasts, Harrington v. 
without specifying them, the law will construe this to mean /J^l^. 
Michaelmas and Lady-day ; because those are the days usually 
appointed for such payments. And if a lease be made reserving 

rent at the two usual feasts, without saying by equal portions, 
the rent shall notwithstanding be paid by equal portions. 

49. If a lease be made for years, provided the lessee shall pay id. 449. 
10/. at Michaelmas and Lady-day, by even portions, during 

the term, though the word anmiaUy be omitted, yet the law 
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will construe it to be so ; because it is made payable during the 
term. 

50. If a lease be made on the first of May, or at any other 
time^ reserving rent^ payable quarterly ; this shall be intended 
quarterly from the date of the lease, and not at the usual feasts. 

51. A lease was made for twenty years, reserving rent during 
the term, payable at Michaelmas and Lady-day, or within 
thirteen weeks after every of the said feasts. Resolved, that 
the rent was not payable till the end of the thirteen weeks ; 
the disjunctive being evidently added for the benefit of the 
lessee. 

52. In a subsequent case, a tenant for life made a lease for 
twenty-one years, rendering rent at Michaelmas and Lady-day, 
or within thirteen weeks of any of the said feasts. After 
Michaelmas, before the thirteen weeks past, the tenant for life 
died, and his executors brought an action of debt for the rent. 
It was adjudged that the action did not lie; for the rent being 
to be paid at Michaelmas or thirteen weeks after, the lessee had 
his election to pay it at any of the days ; and before the last day 
it was not due. If the rent had been reserved at Michaelmas, 
and if it was behind for thirteen weeks, then that it should be 
lawful for the lessor to re-enter; the rent would have been due 
at Michaelmas, the thirteen weeks being but a dispensation of 
the entry. 

53. Where a lease ends at Michaelmas^ and the rent is payable 
on that day, or within ten days after, the last payment is due at 
Michaelmas, without any regard to the ten days ; the rent being 
due for the last year, though the year expired before the ten 
days. For the reservation being annually during the term, at 
the said feasts, or within ten days, it should be expounded, ac- 
cording to the contract, at the end of every ten days during the 
contract ; but the term ending at Michaelmas, so as there could 
not be ten days after, the law will reject the ten days after the 
last feast, for that cannot be ; and then it was due at the feast, 
according to the contract of the parties. 

54. A lease was made of tithes, from February 1661 to 
Michaelmas 1668, reserving rent at Lady-day and Michaelmas, 
or within twenty days after each feast, during the term. An 
action was brought for the rent which became due at Michaelmas 
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1668; to which the defendant demurred^ because the last 
Michaelmas day was not within the term. Held by Twisden, 
that in contracts the intent is sufficient, and that Michaelmas- 
day must here be taken to be inclusive. 

65. The right to a rent service is real property, and descendible when it goei to 
to the person entitled to the reversion of the lands out of which and when to'the 
it issues. But from the moment that a payment of rent becomes ^^' 
due, it is then personal property: therefore where the person 
entitled to a rent service outlives the day on which it becomes 
due, it will go to his executor or administrator ; but if the lessor 
dies on the day preceding the day of payment, the rent will go 
to the heir, as incident to the reversion. 

56. Although rent must be demanded at sunset of the day on l SaQn.2S7. 
which it is payable, if the lessor intends to take advantage of 

a condition ; yet rent is not due till the last minute of the 
natural day. In the case of leases made by tenants in fee, or 
under a power, if the lessor dies on the day of payment, but 
before midnight, the rent will go along with the land to the 
heir, or, the person in remainder or reversion ; because the lessee 
has till the last instant to pay his rent : consequently, the lessor 
dying before it was completely due, his personal representatives 
can make no title to it. 

57. But where a lease is made by a bare tenant for life, which 
determines at his death, there, if the person entitled to the rent 
lives to the beginning of the day on which it is payable, it will 
vest in his personal representative. 

58. A term of five hundred * years was created for securing a Southern v. 
rent-charge of 200/. a year to Lady Cole for her life. Lady Cole wmt. 179. 
died at nine o'clock of the night of Michaelmas-day, on which day 

the rent was payable. The question was, whether the term was 
void without payment of this quarter's rent; or whether this 
quarter's rent remained due to Lady Cole, so as to entitle her 
administrator thereto. 

Mr. Justice Tracy was of opinion that the rent was due, when 
by law it ought to be paid ; therefore since Lady Cole lived 
beyond sunset, which was the time when the money was de- 
mandable, and to be paid by the tenant upon pain of forfeiting 
his lease, he thought the money was due to her, and ought to 
be paid to her administrator. 
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stiaSbrd v. 59. Sir Heniy Johnson was tenant for life, with remainder to 

WfiDtworlh 

1 P. Wms/i80. Lady Wen tworth. Sir H. Johnson made leases For years, reserving 
665!' ^^ ^^'^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ Lady-day and Michaelmas, and died on Michaelmaft- 
10 Mod. 21. day about twelve o'clock at noon. The question was, whether 

these rents belonged to the executor of Sir Henry Johnson, or to 
Lady Wentworth ; or whether the tenants should retain them. 

Lord Macclesfield decreed, that as to those leases which de- 
termined on the death of Sir H. Johnson, the rents belonged to 
his executors ; because, though for the benefit of the tenants, 
they had till the last instant of Michaelmas-day to pay the rents, 
yet the reservation being on Michaelmas-day, as soon as that 
day began, they were at their peril to take care that they were 
paid accordingly. But as to the leases made by virtue of a 
power, they still had existence ; therefore the tenants had till the 
last instant of the day to pay the rent : then, when the lessor 
died before, the rent went along with the reversion, to the person 
who was entitled to it. 
RockiD^ham gQ, gif Jamcs Oxenden, before marriage, settled an estate on 

1 P. Wms. 178. his lady, the plaintiff, for her life, with a power to himself to 

make leases. Sir J. O. made leases pursuant to his power, re- 
serving the rent at Lady«day and Michaelmas ; and died upon 
Michaelmas-day, between three and four o'clock in the after* 
noon, before sanset. One of the lessees paid his rent to Sir 
James Oxenden in the morning of the said Michaelmas-day : 
but the other tenants had not paid their rents. The question 
was, whether the rents which were not paid belonged to the ex- 
ecutors of Sir J. Oxenden, or to the jointress. 

It was decreed by Sir John Trevor, M. It, that the lessor 

dying before sunset, and there being no remedy for the lessor to 

recover these rents during his life, they should go to the jointress ; 

and that the executors of Sir J. O. should also pay the rent 

See 1 Swaoft. which be received on the day of his death, to the jointress. Bof 

338, &c.^ ' as to this last point there is a query by the reporter. 

61. [In the recent case of Norris t>. Harrison, a tenant for life 

2 Mad. 268. having granted leases in conformity with his power, died before 

midnight, though after sunset, on the rent day, and the re* 
mainder-raan was declared entitled to the rent.] 

62. Rent service is now sometimes apportioned between the 
executor of a tenant for life, and the remainder-man ; of which 
an account will be given in the third Chapter of this Title* 
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63» A rent-charge of inheritance is also a real property, de* 
scendible to the heir. Bat from the moment that a payment of 
it becomes due, that payment is personal property, and will go 
to the executor or administrator. 

64. With respect to the remedies for the recovery of rents. Remedies for 
there are several sorts, of which some are provided by the com- remir^ ^ 
moQ law, some by particular statutes, and some by the express 
agreement of the parties. 

66. Where a rent-service is in arrear, the common law gives DUtren. 
to the person in reversion a right to enter on the lands, to seize 
the cattle, and other personal chattels found there, and to sell 
them for the payment of the rent ; which is called a distress. 

66. If a person holds lands of the King, by the payment of ^^"'^^^^'i 
rent, and the rent is in arrear, the King may distrain in any v. CoTeniiy, 

IP Wins 30&. 

other lands or tenements of the tenant. This must, however, be 
understood of such other lands as his tenant has in his own 
actual possession, and are manured with his own beasts ; but 
not in the possession of his lessee for life, years, or at will ; for 
their beasts are not subject to such distresses. The grantee of a 
fee farm rent from the Crown has the same privilege. 

67. The remedy by distress has been extended, by several 
statutes, (a) to the proprietors of what were formerly called 
rents seek, and also to rent-charges ; and also to the executors 
and administrators (6) of the proprietors of such rents, [and 



(a) [S3 Hea. 8. c. 37. 8 Ann. c. 14. 4 Geo. 2. e.28. 11 Geo. 3. c. 19. 57 Geo. 
S. c 62.] 

(fr) [Where the owntr of the ioheriUDGe granted a lease for yean reeerving rent, and 
died, his executor could not at common law, nor by the statute 32 Hen. 8. c. 37. distrain 
for the arrears of rent accrued in the lessor's lifetime ; for the latter statute was confined 
to the representatiTOS of persons dying seised of rents in fee, in tail or for life. Prescott 
V. Boucher, 3 B. & Add. 849. Jonei •• Jones, ib. S67. But now by alat. 3 & 4 Will. 
4. c 42. M. 37, •'«8. the law is amended in the above re^wct* By the latter statnte it is 
enacted thai the executors or administrators of any lessor or landlord, may distrain upon 
the landi demised for any term or at will, for the arrearages due to such lessor or land- 
lord tn his lifetime, Im like manner as snch lessor or landlord might have done in his 
Kfclimo. And soeh anwragee may be dietraioed for after the determination of sueh 
t^nn or lease at will, in the lane manner as if inch term or lease had not been ended 
or detemuned, provided such distress be made within the space of six calendar months 
after the determination of such term or lease, and during the continuance of the possession 
of the tenant from whom such arrears became due ; and all powers and provisions in 
the seferal statutes made relating to diatreisei for lent are made applicable to the di»- 
io vnde la albranid.] 
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also rents reserved in leases for years] even after the determina- 
tion of the leases upon which such rents are reserved. 

68. It was formerly usual, where a feoffment was made, re- 
serving rent, to insert a condition in the deed that if the rent 
was behind, it should be lawful for the feoffor and his heirs to 
re-enter and hold the lands till he was satisfied for what was in 
arrear. This was held not to be a condition absolutely to 
defeat the estate ; but that the feoffor on his entry should hold 
the land as a pledge, till he was paid his rent. And that the 
profits should not go in discharge of the rent, but should be 
applied to his own use* Lord Coke, however, observes that if 
the. words of the condition were, that the feoffor should re-enter 
and take the profits, till thereof he was satisfied ; there the pro- 
fits should be accounted as part of the satisfaction. 

69. The distinction when the profits taken by the lessor after 
entry are, and when they are not to be, in satisfaction of the 
rent, is not admitted in equity. For the Court of Chancery 
will always make the lessor account to the lessee for the profits 
of the estate, during the time of his being in possession ; and 
will compel him, after he has satisfied the rent in arrear, and 
the costs attending his entry, and detention of the lands, to give 
up the possession to the lessee, and to pay him the surplus 
profits of the estate. 

70. In grants of rent-charges, a clause of entry on the lands 
out of which the rent-charge is granted is usually inserted ; 
in consequence of which an interest vests in the grantee, 
whenever the rent-charge is in arrear ; which he or his assigns 
may reduce into possession by an ejectment. But the possession 
thus acquired is only till the grantee of the rent-charge is satis- 
fied his arrears out of the rents and profits of the land. 

71. In case of a distress, no demand of the rent is necessary : 
but where the remedy for the recovery of rent is by way of entry, 
there must be an actual demand made, previous to the entry, 
otherwise it is tortious ; because a condition or power of entry is 
in derogation of the grant ; and the estate at law being once de- 
feated, it is not to be restored by any subsequent payment. It 
is therefore presumed that the tenant is residing on the premises, 
in order to pay the rent, for the preservation of the estate, unless 
the contrary appears, by the feoffor's being there to demand it. 
So that unless there be a demand made, and the tenant tberebyy 
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t^dtrary to the presumption, appears not to be on the land, 
ready to pay the rent ; the law will not give the lessor the benefit 
of re-en try y to defeat the tenant's estate, without a wilful default 
in him ; which cannot appear, unless a demand is actually made 
on the land. 

72. In the creation of rent-charges, a right of entry is now Right of entry 
usually given by the operation of the Statute of Uses. As if (/iib^ia?."**' 
lands are conveyed to A., to the use, intent, and purpose that B. H^]!^15ro! Ja. 
may receive out of the lands so conveyed a certain annual sum or 5io. 
yearly rent- charge ; and to this further use, intent, and purpose, 

that if such rent-charge be in arrear for a certain time, it shall 
be lawful for B. and his assigns to enter upon and hold the land, 
and receive the profits thereof, till the arrears of the rent-charge 
are satisfied. Here, as soon as the rent is in arrear, a use, derived 
out of the seisin of the trustee or releasee to uses springs up, and 
vests in the person to whom the power of entry is given, which is 
immediately transferred into possession, by the operation of the 
statute 27 Hen. 8. : he has consequently a right to take and Tit. i i.e. 3. 
keep that possession, till the purpose for which it is executed is 
satisfied ; when the use determines. By virtue of this estate he 
may make a lease for years to try his title in ejectment, either to 
obtain possession of the land, if it be withheld from him, or to re- 
store it, if it be disturbed or devested ; and if he assigns over the 
rent-charge, this right of entry and perception of the rents and 
profits of the lands, charged with the payment of it, will pass to 
the assignee. 

73. By the statute 4 Geo. 2. c. 28. s. 2. it is enacted, that Ejectment 
every landlord, who by his lease has a right of re-entry in case 287. n. * 
of non-payment, when half a year's rent is due, and no sufficient 

distress is to be found, may serve a declaration in ejectment on ^ 7East.363. 
his tenant, and affix the same on some notorious part of the pre- 
mises ; which shall be valid without any formal re-entry, or pre- l Barr. 020. 
vious demand of rent : and that a recovery in such ejectment 
shall be final and conclusive, both in law and equity ; unless the 
rent and all costs be paid within six calendar months after, (a) 

74. [The statute 1 Geo. 4. c. 87. provides landlords with more 
expeditious modes of recovering the possession of lands and tene- 

(a) [A mortgagee of a lease has the same title to relief against an ejectment for non- 
payment of rent, and upon the same terms as the lessee, against whom the recoTery is 
had. Doe d. WhitBeld v. Roe, 3 Taunt. 401.] 
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meats unlawfully held over by tenants. The recent case of Doe 
V. Roe, 5 Bar. and Aid. 766—770, has decided that tenante 
from year to year are not within the provisions of the above act] 

75. By the fourth section of this statute it is provided, that if 
the tenant, at any time before the trial in ejectment, pays or ten- 
ders to the lessor or landlord the whole rent in arrear, with the 
costs ; or pays such arrears and costs into Court ; the proceed- 
ings in ejectment shall cease and be discontinued. 

76. In most cases an action of debt may now be brought for 
rent. And in all modem leases wherein rent is reserved, a cove- 
nant is inserted, on the part of the lessee, to pay the rent ; on 
which an action of covenant may be brought 

77. As it is a maxim of equity that a right shall not be with- 
out a remedy, the Court of Chancery will, in some cases, give its 
assistance to persons entitled to rent: but equity will not afford 
a remedy for rent, when there is one at law ; nor change the na- 
ture of the rent, so as to make the person liable, unless there is 
fraud in preventing a distress. 

78. Where by great length of time it is become impossible to 
know out of what particular lands ancient quit rents are issuable, 
the Court of Chancery has exercised a jurisdiction; and has 
constantly, on proof of payment within a reasonable time, decreed 
a satisfaction for all arrears of such rents ; and payment thereof 
for the future. 
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CHAP. II. 
Of the Estate which may be had in a Rent, and its Incidents. 
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Sbct. 24. And to commence in fataro. 
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31. Cannot be Devested. 
84. How FoifeUed or Lost. 






Section I. 

With respect to the estate which may be had in a rent, a person Ad estate in fee. 
may be tenant in fee simple of a rent-service created prior to the 
statute Quia Emptores. And a rent- charge may be limited to a 
person and his heirs, which will give him an estate in fee simple 
in it. 

2. A rent-charge being an incorporeal hereditament, issuing An estate tail. 
out of lands, is comprehended within the statute De Doms Con- Tit. 2. c. i. 
ditionabbus, and may therefore be entailed. There is, however, 

a very material distinction between a rent liinited to a person 
and the heirs of his body, and an estate in land limited in the 
same manner ; of which an account will be given hereafter. xit 36. c. 7. 

3. A rent-charge may be limited to a person for his own life. An estate for life 
or for that of any other, or for any number of lives; in which ^'y^'*- 
case the grantee will be tenant for life, or pour outer vie, of such 

rent. A rent-charge may also be limited to a person for any 
number of years. 

4. By the common law there could be no general occupant of Occupancy of a 
a rent ; thus where a rent was granted to A. during the life of Salter ». Bote- 
B., and A. died, living B., it was resolved, that the rent was de- Jer.Vaugh. 199. 
termined. For the grant being originally made to A. only ; when 

he died, no one could claim it as occupant, because there could 
be no entry upon it ; nor could any one claim it under the deed, 

VOL. III.* u 
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because no one was party to it, but the grantee. It followed, 
therefore, that as no one could take it under the grant, it 
ceased. 

V°*^h^2oi*' ^* There might, however, be a special occupant of a rent ; as 

if a rent was granted to A. and his Aeirs, during the life of B., 
and A. died, living B., the heir of A. would take the rent as spe- 
cial occupant. 

Bowles V. 6. A person granted a rent-charge to W. R. to him and his 

£^oorei \A0» J 3C. , 

282. heirs, during his life, and the lives of M. his wife, and D. and M. 

his daughters. It was contended that this rent, being granted 
to one and his heirs, during his life and that of three other per- 
sons, was not descendible to the heir, nor should the heir be 
occupant thereof. But all the Court held these limitations to 
be good enough ; and that the heir should have this rent, as a 
party specially nominated, and as heir by descent; though it 
was not properly an estate descendible. 

Buller V. 7. It is said to have been formerly held, that if a man granted 

Chevertoa, *!• »•• i« ••! 

2 Roll. Ab. 152. a rent to A., his executors, adnumstratorst and assigns, during the 

life of B., the executor of the grantee should not be a special oc- 
cupant, because it was a freehold, which could not descend to an 
executor. 

3P.Wms.264. Mr. Cox, in his valuable notes on Peere Williams, has ob- 

Tit 3. c. 1. ss. served, that there seems to have been no sound reason for this 

distinction; and it appears to be now settled, that a freehold 
estate may become vested in executors, as special occupants. 

Idem. 8. In consequence of the statute of Frauds, 29 Ch. 2. c. 3. 

s. 12. an estate j>oi/r outer vie in a rent is now devisable : if not 
devised, it is assets by the statute 14 Geo. 2. c. 20. in the hands 
of the heir, if he takes it as special occupant. Where there is 
no special occupant, it will vest in the executors or administra- 
tors of those who died possessed of it, and shall be assets in their 
hands. 

3 P. Wms.264. 9. It is also said by Mr. Cox to have been laid down by Lord 

Harcourt, that if, since the statute of Frauds, a rent be granted 
to A. for the life of B., and A. die, living B», A.'s executors or 
administrators shall have it during the life of B. For the sta- 
tute was not only made to prevent the inconvenience of scram- 
bling for estates, and getting the first possession, after the death 
of the grantee ; but likewise for preserving and continuing the 
estate during the life of the cestui que vie. That though by his 
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dying without having made any such disposition, in nicety of 

law, the estate would have determined, yet by the statute, that 

interest which passed from the grantor ought to be preserved, 

and should go to the executors or administrators of the grantee, 

during the life of the cestui que vie: and the statute in this 7Ves.448. 

case did not enlarge, but only preserve, the estate of the grantee. 

10. A person may be tenant by the curtesy of a rent-service, Subject to cur- 
where he is entitled to the reversion ; as also of a rent-charge ; Tit.5. c. i. 
and a seisin in law will be sufficient for that purpose, because. ^ ^^^^ ^^ &• 
in many cases it may be impossible to acquire any other seisin. . 

1 1. A rent-charge was granted to a woman and her heirs, pay- Dethick r. 
able at two feasts in the year, the first payment to be made at 2 sid. 110.1 17. 
such of the said feasts as should happen after the death of J. S. 

The woman married, had issue, and died. The question was, 
whether the husband should be tenant by the curtesy of this 
rent. Np judgment appears to have been given ; but Glynn, 
Chief Justice, thought the husband was entitled to curtesy ; for 
though the rent was to commence infuturo, yet it was granted 
over presently, which proved it to be in esse ; so that the wife, 
might be said habere hareditatem ; and the seisin was not mate- 
rial, it being the case of a rent. 

12. It is said by Lord Coke, that if a woman make a s:ift in ^ Inst. 30 a. 

. Vide Tit. 5. c. 2. 

tail, reserving a rent to her and her heirs, and the donor taketh 
husband, and hath issue, and the donee dieth without issue ; 
the wife dieth ; the husband shall not be tenant by the curtesy 
of the rent; for that the rent newly reserved was determined by 
the act of God, and no estate thereof rems^ined. But if a man 
be seised in fee of a rent, and maketh a gift in tail general to a 
woman ; she taketh husband, and hath issue ; the issue dieth ; 
the wife dieth without issue ; he shall be tenant by the curtesy 
of the rent, because it remaineth. 

13. A rent-service is subject to dower : so that if a man makes And to dower. 

. . 1 Inst. 32. a. 

a lease for years, reserving rent, and afterwards marnes, and dies, 
his wife will be dowable of a third part of the reversion, together 
with a third part of the. rent So if a man makes a gift in tail, 
reserving rent to him and his heirs, and after marries and dies, 
his wife will be dowable of this rent, because it is a rent in fee, 
and may by possibility continue for ever. 

14. A rent-charge in fee or in tail is also subject to dower. If } J"*^^ ** 
a rent-charge be granted to a man and his heirs, who dies, and 

u 2 
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his widow brings a writ of dower against the beir^ and be an- 
swers that be claims the same as an annuity, and not as a rent- 
charge, yet the widow shall recoyer dower out of it ; for the heir 
cannot determine bis election by claim, but by suing a writ of 
annuity. 

Cha^Un *3 P. ^^' ^'^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^ ^"^^ ^^ granted to a man and the heirs of 
Wim. 229. his body, and the grantee dies without issue, his widow shall 

not be endowed of it ; for the rent being determined by the 

death of the husband without issue, the widow cannot be en- 

Tit. 6. c. 3. dowed of that which is not in being. Though it is otherwise 

where a tenant in tail of lands marries, and dies without issue, 
whereby the estate tail is determined, for in that case it has 
been shewn that the wife shall be endowed. 

16. It is however said by Lord Talbot, in the above case, that 
if a rent in esse be granted to A. in tail, remainder to B. in fee, 
and A. marries and dies without issue, his wife shall be en- 
dowed : or if a rent de novo be granted to A. in tail, remainder 
to B. in fee, and A. marries and dies without issue, his wife 
shall be endowed. For the estate tail in the rent shall be 
allowed to continue, as against the remainder-^man. 

17. [But the widow is not entitled to dower out of a personal 
annuity granted to the husband and his heirs, because it is only 

Co. Lit 32. a chaige upon the person of the grantor, and does not issue out 
'^^^- oflands and tenements. 

18. In the case of Holdemesse v. the Marquis of Carmarthen, 
lBro.C.c.377. ^ yearly sum of 2000/. payable out of the Post 0£Bce reve- 
nues until 100,000/. should be paid, in order to be laid out in 
land, was held to be an annuity perpetual in its nature. 

AuWn^ Dal?" ^^* '" *® ^"^^ ^ Stafford v. Buckley, an annuity granted by 



4 Bar. & Aid. Kme Charles II. out of Barbadoes dues, was held not to be a 

rent nor realty. 

Chi?1in 'tafia ^' ^ widow however, previously to the recent statute 3 & 4 

t. 30. ' Will. 4. c. 106. would not be entitled to dower out of a rent- 

charge, unless the husband had the legal estate in it ; but now, 
by the second section of that act, widows, married since the 1st 
of January, 1834, are dowable out of equitable estates.] 

lUnttmaybe 21. A reut-charge maybe Granted in remainder after a limi- 

graoted m re- , © ./ o ^ 

maiDder. tation of it to a person for life: and if a rent^^harge were 

granted to A. for the life of B., remainder over ; though A. should 
die in the lifetime of B., so that the particular estate determined 
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in interest, as to the perception of the profits ; yet, inasmuch as Salter «. BuUar, 
the terre-tenant during the time held the land discharged, it * 

was sufficient to support the remainder. 

22. Mr. Fearne doubted whether this holding of the land Cont.Beni.452. 
discharged would have supported a contingent remainder : but 

has said, that at this day there could be no room for a question 
of this nature; for since the statute 29 Cha. 2* and 14 Geo. 2. Ante. s.8. 
c. 20, the rent-charge is holden to continue in the personal re- 
presentatives of the grantee* dying in the lifetime of the ce$tui 
que vie* 

23. A grant of a rent-charge to A. and the heirs of his body^ Weeks v. Peach, 
remainder to B. and his heirs, has been held to be good. For * ' 
though it was objected that there could be no remainder of that 

whereof there was no reversion \ yet it was held by Lord Holt 
that there may be a remainder of a rent de novo: for the intent 
of the party gives it, first a being for the whole, and then the 
lesser estates are carved out of it. 

24. A rent-charge de novo may be granted so as to commence And to com- 
infuturo: for this is not like the case of lands, where the livery ™«'^~"*/«««*^- 
must carry the freehold immediately ; and where the abeyance, 

for want of distinguishing in whom the freehold is* may be of 
prejudice to the rights of others. But the grant of a rent de 
novo is not attended with the like inconvenience; for no man 
can have a precedent right to a thing which is created by the 
grant itself* 

25. A rent in esse, or already created, cannot however [at com- Gilb. go. 
mon law] be granted, to commence in fuLuro ; because to such a 

rent there may be a precedent title ; therefore, the grant is not 
good. For such freeholds being thus split and severed, do bide 
the person in whom the right is ; by which the party that has 
right will not be able to discern against whom to bring his 
precipe for recovering it. 

26. A rent de novo may be limited so as to cease for a time And to cease 
only, and afterwards to revive. Thus where a rent de novo was Rt^ aS^ow- 
granted to a man and his heirs, with a proviso that if the grantee rl^^icV^^ 
died, his heir within age, then the rent should cease during the 
minority of the heir. The grantee died leaving his heir within 

age. The widow of the grantee brought a writ of dower against 
the terre-tenant ; and it was held in parliament that she should 
have execution against the heir, when he came of age. 
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27. Rents (a) are expressly mentioned in the statute 27 Hen. 8. 
c. 10.: they may therefore be conveyed to uses, and will be 
executed by the statute ; which not' only transfers the rent^ but 
also all remedies and rights given for the recovery thereof. But 
that statute does not transfer collateral rights. 

28. T. C. granted a rent-charge of 200L a-year to trustees, in 
trust for Mary Cook, to hold to thetn, their heirs, executors, 
administrators, and assigns, in trust for the said Mary for life ; 
with a clause of distress, and a covenant to pay the rent-charge 
to the trustees for the use of the wife. The Court was of opinion 
that this rent-charge was executed by the statute of Uses, by 
the express words thereof, which executes such rents granted for 
life, upon trust, and transfers all rights and remedies incident 
thereto, tc^ether with the possession, to the cestui que use ; so 
that though the power of distraining was limited to the trustees 
by the deed, yet by the statute which transferred that power to 
Mary Cook, she might distrain also. But the covenant, being 
collateral, could not be transferred. 

29. The operation of the statute of Uses is the same in the 
case of rents as in that of lands : for it only transfers the legal 
estate in the rent to the first cestui que use: therefore a convey- 
ance to A. and his heirs, to the use and intent that B. and his 
heirs may receive a rent out of the estate, gives B. the legal 
estate in the rent ; and if it is afterwards declared that B. and 
his heirs are to stand seised of that rent to uses, the intended 
cestuis que use take only trust or equitable estates. 

30. Lady Hanby conveyed divers lands, to the use and intent 
that certain trustees, in the deed named, should receive and 
enjoy a rent-charge of 30/. a-year to them and their heirs; and 
then the said rent was to be to the use of Porter Chaplin in tail 
male, remainder over. Porter Chaplin died, leaving issue Sir 
John Chaplin, who married the plaintiff, and died without issuer 
One of the questions was, whether Lady Chaplin was dowable 
of this rent. 

Lord Talbot was of opinion, that Sir John Chaplin having only 
a trust estate in this rent, his widow was not dowable of it. 

31. The mode in which seisin of a rent may be acquired has 
been already stated. Where a person has been once seised or 



(a) [Such only of which the owner is seised, that is, rents in fee, in tail or for life.] 
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possessed of a rent, be cannot afterwards be disseised or dis- 
possessed of it; for a rent being merely a contingent rights 
collateral to, though issuing out of lands, it cannot be devested* 
And although a person entitled to a rent be not in the actual 
receipt and enjoyment of it, yet by nonuser only, he does not 
cease to have a vested estate or interest therein, so that he still 
continues to be in possession; therefore a rent, being a mere Hawk. P. c. 
creature of the law, is always considered to be in the posses- 
sion of him whom the law adjudges to have a right to such 
possession. 

32. Thus Lord Coke says» a man cannot be disseised of a l Imt. 323 b. 
rent service in gross, rent^charge, or rent-seck» by attornment or 
payment of the rent to a stranger, but at his election; the rule 

of law being, nemo redditum alterius, invito domino, percipere aut 
possidere potest. And Lord Ch. B. Gilbert observes, that if A. Ten. 104. 
is seised of a rent charge, and the tenant of the land pays it to 
another, this does not devest A. of his right ; because the wrong- 
ful payment of A.'s tenant cannot alter his right. It is there- 
fore a payment in his own wrong, and the rent still remains in Lit. i. 558, 9. 
arrear to A. 

33. It should however be observed, that Littleton states se- t. 237.240. 
veral cases of disseisin of rent : but these are only disseisins at 

the election of the party ; for when he wrote, an assise was, in 
most cases, the only remedy for the recovery of a rent, which 
only lay where the party was disseised. But disseisins of incor- 
poreal hereditaments are only at the election and choice of the 
party injured, who, for the sake of more easily trying the right, 
is pleased to suppose himself disseised ; for as there can be no 
actual dispossession, he cannot be compulsively disseised of any ioR«p.97a. 
incorporeal hereditament. 

34. A particular estate in a rent, or in any other incorporeal How forfeited, 
hereditament, is not forfeited by a grant of it in fee simple, by i init.*26i. 
deed. As if tenant for life or years of a rent, grants the same by 

deed to another in fee, this is no forfeiture of his estate ; for 
nothing passes thereby but that which lawfully may pass. 

35. A particular estate in a rent, or in any other incorporeal Tit. 35. c. 12. 
hereditament, may however be forfeited by matter of record, of 

which an account will be given in a subsequent title. 

36. Although it is said that rents cannot be devested, yet Aate,s.3i. 
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32 Heo. 8. ftvowries for rent are limited to fifty years, so that a quit rent or 

rent of assize may be lost by non-claim. But it was held in a 

modem case that mere length of time, short of the period fixed 

K^^^' ^^ ^^ statute of LimitatioDSy and UBaccompaniad with any cir- 

R. 214. cumstances, was not of itself a sufficient ground to presume a 

release or extinguishment of a quit rent. 
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CHAP. III. 
Of the Discharge and Apportionment of Rents* 



Sect. 1. Diacharge qf Reni-Btrviee. 
16. lHacharg£ qf Reni-ekarge. 
22. Appartionmemt nf Rent- 
duarge. 



Sect. 27. ApportUmrnent iff Reni-ser' 
Heeatlam, 
44. AppwHmment ky Statute 11 
Geo. 2. 



Section I. 

A Rent-servicb being something given by way of retribution Discharge of 

to the lessor, for the use and occupation of the laud demised^ GUb.Ren^*i45. 

the lessor's title to the rent is founded on the principle that the 

land demised is enjoyed by the tenant : but if the tenant be by 

any means deprived of the land demised, his obligation to pay 

the rent ceases ; as it would be unjust that he should be obliged 

to make a return for that which he does not enjoy. It follows 

that if the tenant be evicted from the lands demised to him, he 2Roli.Ab.4S9. 

will thereby be discharged from payment of the rent. 

2. In cases of this kind the tenant is, however, liable to the Idem, 
payment of the rent which became due before the eviction, be- 
cause the obligation continues as long as the consideration. But 

if the tenant be evicted, by a title paramount before the day ap- ciib. 145. 
pointed for the payment of the rent, such eviction will discharge 
the tenant from the payment of any part of it. 

3. Where the lord purchases the tenancy, the rent will be idem. 
discharged ; for in such case the lord cannot have both the land ^"i^ cVo^ Jac. 
and the rent. Nor shall the tenant be under any obligation to ^^« T^^ ^ 
pay rent, when the land which was the consideration, is re- AbrJ34(B).5'. 
sumed by the lord. This resumption or purchase of the tenancy 12! Hod^^'t . 
by the lord, makes what is called an extinguishment of the ^^^C2h» 
rent 143. ' ' 

4. If the conveyance of the land to the lord be not absolute, GUbert, 150. 
but upon condition ; or if it be only of a particular estate, of 

shorter duration than the estate which the lord has in the rent 
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service ; in these cases, though there be an union of the tenancy 
and the rent in the same hand, yet as that union is only tem- 
porary (for upon the performance of the condition, or determina- 
tion of the particular estate, the tenant will be restored to the 
enjoyment of the land)» the obligation of the tenant to pay the 
rent will revive ; therefore, the rent, in such case, is only sus- 
pended, not extinguished. 
Idem, 152. 5. Where a person, who has a rent service, purchases part of 

the land out of which the rent issues, the whole of the rent 
service is not thereby discharged, but only a part proportioned 
to the quantity of land purchased ; because in the case of a rent 
Lit. 222. service, the tenant, being under the obligation of fealty to per- 

form to his lord the services due for the land which he holds of 
him, this obligation continues while any part of the land is held 
by the tenant ; otherwise the remaining part of the lands would 
be held of nobody, and freed from all feudal services, which 
would formerly have been a detriment to the public. And as 
the tenure between the lord and tenant continued, for so much 
of the land as remained unpurchased the tenant was, by his oath 
of fealty, obliged to perform the services : but as the lord had 
resumed part of the land, the services were diminished in pro- 
portion to the quantity of land resumed. 
18 ViD. Ab. g, A person who has a rent service may release a part of 

it ; which will not determine the whole rent, but only the part 
released. 

7. Where the law creates a duty or a charge, which the party 
is disabled to perform, without any default in him, and he has 
no remedy over, there the law will excuse. This is the principle 
upon which the tenant has been held, in the preceding cases, to 
be discharged from the payment of rent. But when the party 
by his own contract, creates a charge or duty on himself, he is 
bound to make it good, notwithstanding any accident by inevi- 
table necessity ; because he might have provided against it by 
his contract. 
PadiDe V. Jane. 8. In consequence of this principle, it was resolved, that a 
Allen 26. Sty.' lessee for years was bound to pay his rent, though an army bad 
^^* entered on the lands, and kept him out; because the rent 

became due by an express agreement between the lessor and 
lessee, not by act in law. For an action of covenant lay against 
the lessee for non-payment of the rent upon the reservation^ 
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which was an agreement between them ; and there was no more 
reason that the lessor should sustain the damage by the enemies 
than the lessee ; inasmuch as the lessee had full power of the 
land during the term, and, by his own contract, was to pay the 
rent upon all perils. 

9. It has been resolved, that if the lessee of a house covenant Monkv.Cooper 
to pay rent during \he term, he is compellable to pay it, though i^\^*^' 
the house is burnt down, and the landlord is bound to rebuild it. 

And this doctrine has been fully confirmed in the following 
modern case. 

10. In a lease of a house and warehouse at Wapping, the Belfouro.Wes- 
lessee covenanted to pay the rent, and keep the premises in repair, 3^0. 7i5[™ 
casualties by fire only excepted. The house was burnt down by 
accident, and the lessor brought an action of covenant for the 

rent. The lessee pleaded that the house was burnt down by 
accident. Upon demurrer, the Court was of opinion that the 
point had been determined in the cases of Padine v. Jane, and 
Monk V, Cooper: and judgment was given for the plaintifi*. 

Mr. Justice Buller read a note of the case of Pindar v. Rutter Ante, 
at the sittings at Westminster after Mich. 1767, which was an 
ejectment by the tenant against his landlord, to recover the 
possession of some houses that had been burnt down during the 
term, and had been rebuilt by the landlord. In the lease 
there was an express covenant on the part of the tenant to 
pay rent ; but he had paid none subsequent to the fire. Lord 
Mansfield said, the consequence of the house being burnt 
down was, that the landlord was not obliged to rebuild ; but 
the tenant was obliged to pay the rent during the whole term. 
The premises consisted of houses only, and the fire had 
made them quite useless. In March 1793, the premises were 
worth nothing ; but the landlord, if he had insisted on the ri- 
gour of the law, might have obliged the plaintiff* to pay rent 
for nothing, during the remainder of the term ; and then the 
plaintiff* would have been glad to have delivered up the pre- 
mises. Therefore he left it to the jury to consider whether it 
was not to be presumed that the tenant had abandoned the 
lease at the time of the fire ; and accordingly the defendant 
had a verdict. 

11. [Again, in Baker v. Holt pzafieil, where the lessee held 4Tauii. 46. 
under an agreement for a lease by which he agreed to pay rent 
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during the demise of the term specified ia the egreemeDt, the 
premises were burnt down. Mansfield C. J. held the tenant 
liable to pay the rent 

12. But the supposed hardship of the case that a man should 
pay rent for what he cannot enjoy, and that occasioned by an 
accident which he did not undertake to stand to^ seems to have 
occasioned the strong opinion, expressed by Lord Northington in 

Ambi. 619. Brown t;. Quilter, that although there might be no defence to 

an action at law, yet there was good ground for an injunction, 

a Eden. 219. until the house was built. In Camden v. Morton his Lordship 

adhered to the same opinion. 

1 T.R. 708. 13. In the subsequent case of Steele v. Wright, Lord Apsley 

decided that though the landlord was not bound to rebuild, yet 
the tenant was neither obliged to rebuild, nor to pay the rent, 
until the premises were rebuilt. 

3 ADBt.687. 14, But the three preceding authorities appear to ha?e been 

oyerruled in Hare v. Groves. There the lessee covenanted to 
repair, ** damage by fire only excepted." The premises were 
burnt down, and the lessor refused to rebuild the premises, or 
take a surrender of the lease, and commenced an action at law 
on the covenant for non*payment of the rent accruing since the 
fire. A bill was filed for an injunction, and to compel the lessor 
either to accept a surrender or to rebuild. The Court of Exche- 
quer, after full consideration, decided that as there was no defence 
against an action at law, so the tenant had no remedy in Equity 
against the effect of the substantial independent covenant to 
repair. 

18 Yes. 115. 15. In Holtpzaffell v. Baker, Lord Eldon followed the last 

case. There the rent had been regularly paid to Michaelmas 
1809; on the 15th of January 1810, the premises were burnt 
down and continued in a state of ruin, ao that the tenant was 

Supr.a. 11. deprived of the occupation and use of them. The defendant 

having brought his action for a year and a half's rent from 
Michaelmas 1809 to Lady-day 18 J 1, the plaintiff filed his bill, 
praying that the defendant might rebuild the premises, and for 
an injunction against proceedings at law. The preceding autho- 
rities were discussed in the argument, and Lord Eldon decided 
that the tenant had no equity, and that the injunction which 
had been obtained for want of an answer should be dissolved.] 

Discharge of 16. With rcspcct to the discharge of a rent-charge, it is laid 

rent-charge. 
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down by Littleton, s. 222. that if a man has a rent-charge issuing 
oat of certain lands, and purchases any part of them, the rent* 
charge is extinct. Lord Coke says, the reason is, because the ^ ^»*'*- ^^'^' ^• 
rent is entire, and against common right, and issuing out of 
every part of the land ; therefore, by purchase of part, it is ex- 
tinct in the whole. 

17. Lord C. B. Gilbert observes, that the reason of the diflTc- ^n<*' ^^2. 
rence between this case and that of the purchase of part of the 

lands out of which a rent-service issues is, because, in the case 
of a rent*€harge, there is no connexion of tenure between the 
grantor and grantee, as there is in the case of a rentrservice. 
And as grants of rentrchargcs were of no benefit to the public, 
and afforded no additional strength or protection to the kingdom, 
the law carried them into execution only so far as they could 
take effect according to their original intention ; therefore where 
the grantee, by his own act, prevented the operation of the 
grant, according to its original intention, the whole grant deter- 
mined. 

18. If the grantee of a rent-charge purchases parcel of the t inst 147 b. 
land, and the grantor, by his deed, reciting the said purchase of 

part, grants that he may distrain for the said rent in the residue 
of the land, this amounts to a new grant. 

19. If a person having a rent-charge issuing out of three acres is Tin. Ab. 
of land, releases all his right in one acre, the rent is extinct ; be- 
cause all issues out of every part, and it cannot be apportioned. 

But if a person has a rent-char^ce of 20s., he may release to the ^ ^^^- ^^ >• 

i^. 1 ,,^ ^ *. / , • 3Vin.Ab.lO, 

tenant of the land 10s., and reserve part ; for the grantee deals u. 
only with that which is bis own, namely, the rent, and not with 
the land. 

20. It frequently happens in practice, that a person entitled 
to a rent-charge is disposed to exonerate part of the lands from 
the payment of it : but, in consequence of the above doctrine, 
difficulties have arisen in. settling the mode of effecting such 
exoneration, without risking the entire extinguishment of the 
rent-charge. The common mode has been for the grantee of the 
rent^charge to join in the conveyance of the lands, which operates 
as a release of the lands conveyed, from the payment of the rent- 
charge ; and to insert a proviso in the deed, that the other lands 
shall continue subject to the rent-charge. And it is held, that 
this proviso operates as a new grant of the rent-charge. To this 
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mode, however, there is a material objection : for such new grant 
would be subject to any incumbrances created subsequent to the 
grant of the original rent-charge, but prior to the conveyance of 
part of the lands. 

21. Another mode is sometimes adopted: that is, to obtain a 
covenant from the grantee of the rent-charge, that he will not 
distrain or enter on the premises conveyed for the recovery of his 
rent-charge. But there is a case, in which one of the judges 
held that such a covenant would operate as a release of the whole 
rent-charge, though Anderson was of a different opinion. 

22. There are many cases in which a rent-charge or a rent- 
service may be apportioned, as well by the act of the party, as 
by the act of the law. Thus, where the grantee of a rent-charge 
releases part of the rent to the tenant, such release will not 
extinguish the whole rent : but the part not released will still 
continue. 

23. So if the grantee of a rent-charge conveys part of it to a 
stranger, and the tenant of the land attorns, such grant will not 
extinguish the residue, because such release or disposition makes 
no alteration in the original grant; nor does it defeat the inten- 
tion of it, as the purchase of part of the land does, for the whole 
rent is still issuable out of the whole land, and charged according 
to the original intention of the grant. Besides, since the law 
allowed of such grants, and thereby established this kind of pro- 
perty, it would have been unreasonable and severe to hinder the 
proprietors of rent-charges from dividing them, for the promotion 
of their children. 

24. Lord Ch. B. Gilbert observes, that the objection which 
has been made to this kind of apportionment of rent charges is 
this : that the tenant would be thereby exposed to several suits 
and distresses for a thing, which, in its original creation, was en- 
tire. But the answer is obvious, that it is in the tenant's choice 
whether he will submit himself to this inconvenience by his at- 
tornment to the grant of a part of the rent-charge. Now the 
necessity of an attornment is taken away : but still a division or 
apportionment of a rent-charge, by a conveyance of part of it to 
a stranger, is held good. 

26. A rent-charge may be divided and apportioned by act in 
law ; for a part of a rent may be extended by a scire facias. And 
though it was said that the tenant was thereby, without his at- 
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tornmenty made liable to several suits and distresses, yet it was 
an inconvenience which he might avoid by punctual payment of 
bis rent. 

26. If part of the lands subject to a rent-chai^e descend to Lit. s. 224. 
the grantee, it shall be apportioned according to the value of the 

land ; for in this case the grantee is perfectly passive, and 
does not concur by any act of his to defeat the intention of the 
grant* 

27. With respect to the apportionment of rent-service it has Apportionment 
been stated in sect. 6. that where a person, having a rent-service, at law. 
purchases part of the land out of which it issues, the rent-service 

is not extinguished, but shall be apportioned according to the 
value of the land ; so that the purchase shall operate as a dis- 
charge to the tenant for so much of the rent as is equal to the 
value of the land purchased. 

28. This rule only applies to such services as are divisible in Lit. s. 222. 
their nature, such as rent ; for with respect to indivisible services, 

as where the tenant is bound to render a horse, a hawk, or such 
like, though the lord purchases part of the tenancy, yet, as 
there can be no apportionment of these services, they shall be- 
come extinct, and the tenant will be discharged from them : for 
the whole tenancy being equally chargeable, the lord by his own 
act shall not discharge part, and throw the whole burthen upon 
the residue, for his own private benefit and advantage. 

29. Where such entire service is for the benefit of the public, i Inst. 149 a. 
as castle guard, cornage, &c., or to repair a bridge or way, or to ^ ' 
keep a beacon, or for the advancement of justice; or if it be a 

work of piety ; in all such cases the tenant is still chargeable for 
the whole services : for the thing is in its nature indivisible ; and 
the whole shall not be extinguished, because the public has an 
interest in such services ; and shall not be prejudiced by the pri- 
vate transactions of the parties. 

30. If there be lord and tenant by fealty and heriot service, i Inst- 149 b. 
and the lord purchases part of the land, the heriot service is ex- e Rep. 104. ' 
tinct, because it is entire and valuable. It is otherwise in the ^^54 ^' ^' 
case of heriot custom, as has been already shewn. But where ^^^^' B^nts, 
part of the tenancy comes to the lord by descent, the services are 

not extinct, though indivisible. 

31. It was formerly doubted whether a rent-service incident idem, 172. 
to a reversion might be apportioned by a grant of part of the re- 
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yersion ; or whether the whole rent should not be extinct and 
lost. For since the reversion and rent incident thereto were en- 
tire in their creation^ it was thought hard that they should be 
divided by the act of the lessor, and the tenant thereby made 
liable to several actions and distresses. 
Collins V. 32, It has, however, been long settled, that where part of the 

13 Rep.'67. reversion is granted away, the rent shall be apportioned ; for the 
* ' rent is incident to the reversion. Therefore if a person makes a 

1 Ja. & Wai. leage of three acres of land, reserving three shillings rent ; as 
3B.'&Ald.876. he may dispose of the whole reversion; so may he also dis- 
pose of any part of it, since it is a thing in its nature severable : 
and the rent, as incident to the reversion, may be also divided, 
because that being a retribution for the land, ought to be paid 
to those who are to have the land upon the expiration of the 
lease. Hence it is that the rent, or a proportionable part thereof, 
passes immediately with the reversion, without any express men- 
tion being made of it in the grant 
Ards v. 33. A rent-service may also be apportioned by a devise of it 

Eiiz.637,651. to several persons. As where A. leased to B. rendering 10/. 

rent; and then devised 6/., part thereof to C, D., and E. seve- 
rally, to each of them a third part ; it was resolved, that an ac- 
tion of debt was maintainable by one of the devisees. For though 
the lessee by this means became subject to several distresses and 
actions, without attornment, yet these were mischiefs which he 
might prevent, by a punctual payment of his rent. 
Ruihden'scase. 34^ \^VLt rent reserved on a lease for years is not apportioned 
Broom V. Hoie. bv the alienation of the lessee ; for the lessee, although he alien 
Stevenson v. the whole or part of his estate, will nevertheless continue liable 
^•^J^^Q for the whole of the rent. The effect of assignment by the lessee 

is not to discharge himself, but will give the lessor a double re- 
medy for his rent ; one against the lessee for the whole, in respect 
of his privity of contract, and another against the assignee of his 
part, in respect of his privity of estate.] 
Ante ». 2. 35. jt has been stated that a rent-service is discharged by the 

eviction of the tenant out of the whole land, from which the rent 
1 Inst. 148 b. issues; but where only part of the land is evicted, the rent will 

2 East. 680. , ' . , ^ ^ 

be apportioned. 

36. Where a right of common is established on land demised, 
the rent cannot be apportioned at law, as there is no eviction. 
And in a case of this kind, the Court of Chancery refused to 
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apportion the rent, because the lands were worth more than what 
was reserved. 

37. The plaintiff was lessee of divers lands, whereupon an en- Jew v. Xhirk- 
tire rent was reserved; afterwards the inhabitants of the town Ca.bi. 
where part of the land lay claimed a right of common there, and 

upon a trial established it. This not being an eviction of the 
land at law, because the soil was not recovered, there could be 
no apportionment of the rent at law ; therefore, a bill was 
brought to have the rent apportioned in equity. Serjeant May- 
nard insisted that such an apportionment had frequently been 
decreed in equity ; but it appearing that the lands were worth 
the rent reserved, and more^ the Court would not decree an 
apportionment. 

38. With respect to those cases where a rent-service shall be 
apportioned by the act of God, it is said in Roll's Abridgement, Vol. 1.236. 
that if a man leases land for life or years, rendering rent, and 

after part of the land is surrounded by water, this will not make 
any apportionment of the rent, because the soil remains, and may 
be regained again ; but if part of the land be surrounded or 
covered with the sea, this will make an apportionment of the 
rent ; for though the soil remains to the lessee, yet, by ordinary 
intendment, there is no probability of regaining it 

39. If land demised be burnt by wild fire, yet the rent shall l<lem. 
not be apportioned, for the land remains notwithstanding ; and 
cannot be so consumed but that some benefit may be made 

of it. 

40. A rent-service may also be apportioned by act of law ; as CambeU's 
where a moiety of a reversion is extended upon a writ of elegit, the Ab/237. 
rent shall be apportioned, and the lessor shall have half of it, as ^^'' 
incident to the reversion that remains in him. 

41. So where a husband leases for years, reserving rent, and Idem. 
dies^ and his widow recovers a third part of the reversion for her 
dower, she shall have the same proportion of the rent ; for in all 
these cases the law apportions the rent, in the same manner as 

it disposes of the reversion. 

42. [So where the reversion descends or devolves upon differ- Moody v. 
ent classes of representatives of the lessor: as where one, seised Abr. 23V. 

in fee of Black Acre, and lessee for twenty years of White Acre, ^^^i^J^ ^* 
leases both by one demise for ten years, rendering an entire rent, i^- 
and dies ; whereupon the reversion of Black Acre descends upon 

VOL. III. X 
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hi? boil, aud that of White Aow to his exe^tttpr; *« w»t«Wl 

be apportioned to the different reversions. 
Ru.W«'8CMe, 43. Again where dne leases oae aere of borough English, and 
Movie, Cto. another of gairelkind tenure, by one deipwe at an eotite rept, 
"• and having issue two sons, dite ; the rent shaU be apportioned 

according to the course of descent] 
ApportioDmeDt 44. At oommon law, if a tenant for life died before the day on 
\VG^i. which Jthe^rent became due, where the lease detenained by the 
Jenncr v. j^jjj ^f ^j^^ tenant for life, his executors could not claim an ap- 

Morgan» 11*. , 

Wma. 3»2. portioninent of the rent ; nor could the remainder-man or rever- 
sioner claim that part of it which accrued during the life of the 
tenant for life: ao that the tenant paid nothing. 

46. This defect in the law produced the statute 11 Geo.,2, 
c. 19. s. 16. by which it is enacted, " That where aay tenant for 
life shall die before or on the d3y on which any rent was re- 
served or made payable, upon any demise or lease of lands, tencr 
Biente, or hereditaments, whieh detmnined on the death of 8a<^ 
tenant for life ; that the executors or administraUHrs of such te- 
nant for life shall and may, in an action on ^he case, recover of 
and from such' under- tenant'or under-tenapte of such lands, &c, 
if such tenant for life die on the day on which ^e same was niade 
payable, the whole; or if before such day, then a proportipQ of 
such rent, according to the time such tenant for life lired erf* the 
last year or quarter of a year, or other time'inrwhiah the said 
rent was growing due as aforesaid ; making all just allowanoM 
or a proportionable part thereof accordingly." 

46. This statute only extends to rente reaanred on teases 
which determine by the death of the lessor j for wh^re the.lesne 
does not determine on that event, the peraon in-r^maind^r otie^ 
version becomes entitled to the whole rent due from the day of 
payment preceding the death of the tenant- for life. 

47. [It does not seem to be settled whether the provisions of 
the ahoye stetute, 11 Geo. 2.c. 19. «tend te.(i:)eaa^ (»Qt fwf^ 
suant to the enablingstatute)]nade by tenant in tai). The casep 
which bear upon the point have arisen between the executors of 
the tenant in teil and the remaipder-man, and not between the 
foriaer and the lessee; and theyialLap|»«ar U> baye tumad'^poa 
the fact of dictaal payment of thevakit by.>the lelww tethe re- 
maindeMnan.] 
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46. Iq Pagett v. Gee, which was decided in .Chancery in 1753, l Burn. Jus. 
the tenant in tail, with remainder to (the defendant in fee, leased Amb. 198» 
for years ; and died without issue a week before the day of 
payment of the half-year's reqU The lessee, at the day» paid all 
the half-year's rent to the defendant ; against whom the executor 
of the tenant in tail brought his bill for an app(»'tioniiient <)f the 
rent. Lord Chancellor Hardwio^te observed— ^^' This point has 
neTcr'been. determined ; but this is so strong a case, that I shall 
make it a precedent. These are two grounds for a-elief in equity. 
The first arises on the statute 11 Geo. 2. : the second arises on 
the tenant's having submitted to pay the cent to the defendant 
The relief, arising upon the statute, .is either from the striotlegal 
constmctiop, or equity formed upon the reason of it. And here 
It is proper to consider, what the mischief was before the act, 
and .what remedy is provided at contmon law. If tenant .for 
life, or any who had a determinate jsstate» died .but a day before 
the trent reserved .on a lease of his .became due the rent was 
lost: for no one was entitled to recover .it. His representatives 
could not, .because .they .could only bring an action for the use 
and occupation ; and .that would not lie whese there was a lease, 
but debt*or covenant: nor could the iremaindeff'^man, hecause it 
didiuot .accrue in*his time. Now, .this act appoints the apportion** 
ing the rent, andigivesi the remedy. But there are two descriptions 
of persons, to whose executors the remedy is given: in the 
preamble it is one, .having only an estate for life ; in the enact-^ 
ing part, it is tenant vfor life. Now, tenant in tail .comes ex* 
pressly«within the mischief. Idoiuot know how the Judges at 
common law would construe it : but I should, be .inclined in this 
Cooct toextend it to them. I should make *do .doubt, where this 
is the -case of tenant in tail after possibility of issue extinct: for 
he is considered, in many respects, as tenant for life only. He 
cannot suffer a recovery : he may be .enjoined from committing 
waste, such as hurts the inheritance, as felling timber; though 
not for committing common >waste, being considered as to that as 
tenant in tail. Where it is the case of tenant for years deter- 
minable on lives, he certainly must be included within the act ; 
though it says only tenant for. life : it would be playing with the 
words to say otherwise. These cases shew the necessity. of con^ 
stniiiig4his aot beyond the words. Tenant in tail has certainly 

X 2 
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a larger estate than a mere tenant for life ; for he has the inherit- 
ance in him, and may, when he pleases, turn it into a fee: but, if he 
does not, at the instant of his death he has but an interest for life. 
Such, too, is the case of a wife, tenant in tail er provisione 
mariti: upon this point I give no absolute opinion. As to the 
equity arising from this statute, 1 know no better rule than this ; 
equitas sequitur l^em: where equity finds a rule of law agreeable 
to conscience, it pursues the sense of it to analogous cases. If 
it does so as to the maxims of the common law, why not as to 
the reasons of the acts of parliament ? Nay, it has actually 
done so on the statute of Forcible Entry, on which this Court 
grounds bills, not only to remove the force, but also to quit the 
possession. This Court extends the reason to equitable in- 
terests: but I ground my opinion, in this case, on the te- 
nant's having submitted to pay the rent. He has held himself 
bound in conscience, for the use and occupation of the land 
the last half year; he paid it to the defendant, which he 
was not bound to do in law. And, in such a case, the per- 
son he pays it to shall be accountable, and considered as 
receiving it for those who are in equity entitled thereto. 
The division must be that prescribed by the statute; and 
then the plaintiff is entitled to such a proportion of the rent, 
as accrued during the testator's life." Accordingly it was so 
decreed. 

2 Bro. c.c. 49. [The next case is Whitfield v. Finder, which was decided 

in the Common Fleas (1781), and is shortly cited in Vernon v. 
Vernon. There the tenant in tail made a lease, void against the 
remainder-man, reserving rent, and died three weeks after the 
rent-day : it was decided that the rent should be apportioned. 
From this short statement, unexplained, it might be inferred 
that the case decided the point, that a tenant in tail is within 
the meaning of the statute, being virtually a tenant for life if he 

8 Ves. 312. dies without barring the entail : but from the observations of 

Lord Eldon, in Hawkins t;. Kelly, it would seem that the ques- 
tion in Whitfield t;. Finder turned upon the same point as Pagett 
V. Gee, (namely), the actual payment of the rent by the lessee to 
the remainder-man ; and, consequently, that Whitfield v. Finder 
must have been an action by the executor of the deceased tenant 
in tail against the remainder-man, for the executor's portion of 
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the rent, as money had and received by the remainder-man for 
his (the executor's) use.] 

60. In the subsequent case, of Vernon v. Vernon, where a 2 Bro. c. C. 
person held from year to year under a tenant in tail, the Court 
of Chancery decreed an apportionment. 

51. There H. Vernon being tenant in tail of estates in the 
county of Sussex, died on the 17th of March, an infant, by 
which John Vernon, one of the plaintiffs, became tenant in tail 
of the estate : part of the lands was occupied by persons holding 
from year to year, under the guardian ; and their rents were 
payable at Lady and Michaelmas-day, which demises expired 
by the death of H. Vernon. These rents having been paid to 
the receiver, the question was, whether the administratrix of H. 
Vernon was entitled to a proportion of the rents, or the remain- 
der-man was entitled to the whole. 

The Master reported, that a proportion of the rent was due to 
H. Vernon on the day of his death : to which the remainder-man 
took an exception, that he ought to have certified that no sum 
was due to H. Vernon on the day of his death, in regard that he 
was tenant in tail of the estates of which the Master certified the 
said rents or proportions to be due. 

Lord Thurlow — ** The case of Pagett and Gee seems rather to 
to be a decision what the statute ought to have done than what 
it has done : but the question here seems to turn on another 
ground ; that the tenant holding from year to year, or from pe- 
riod to period, from a guardian, without lease or covenant, can- 
not be allowed to raise an implication in his own favour, that he 
should hold without paying rent to anybody." The exception to 
the Master's report was over-ruled. 

62. [Id Hawkins v. Kelly, a lease of tithes was granted for 8 Yes. 308. 
years by a rector, reserving a rent payable annually ; the lease 

ceased on his death, and the succeeding incumbent received from 

the lessee a sum of money as the rent due for the whole year, in 

the course of which the late rector died : it was decreed that the 

rent should be apportioned. Lord Eldon fully recognized the SeeaisoAynesly 

case of Pagett t;. Gee, referring the decision to the principle be- a' Yes. & Bea. ' 

fore noticed. ^^' 

63. In Clarkson v. Lord Scarborough, where a tenant for life, i Swan. 354. 
with leasing power, having granted leases from year to year, some 
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w^khun V ^' P*"^' ^^ ^^'"^ ^ wriitio§r, but noteooforaiebia tatbe power, 
Wykham. 3 died before the expiration of the year, it was decided that did 

Taunt. 331. ^ . , , 

rents were apportionabre. 
1 Swan. 337. 54. A similar deeisiod was made in eat-parte Smyth, where a 

parol demise from year to year was made by teoaat fer life, who 
had powev to lease by deed.] 
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Section I. 



Ha¥Ii«o treated o£ the several kinds, of real property, both- cor- 
poreal and incorporeal, and of the estates, that may be hadC^ 
therein, it will now. be necessary to consider oft the title to reab 
property, with the manner in which it may be acquired or lost 

2. A title is thus described by Lord Coke, Titulus est justa Deieripdonofi 
causa possidendi id quod nostrum est, or it is, the means whereby i j^ 345. b. 
the owner of the lands or other real propeity has the jaet and 
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scomm.cw. l^al possessioD and enjoyment of it. And Sir W. Blacltstone 
observes that there are several stages or degrees requisite to 
form a complete title to lands and tenements. 

PoueuioD. 3_ The first degree of title is the bare possession, or actual 

occupation, of the estate ; vrithout any apparent right, or any 
preteoce of right to hold and continue such possession. This 
may happen where one man disseises another ; or where, after 
the death of the ancestor, and before the entry of the heir, a 
stranger abates, and holds out the heir. In these cases the 
disseisor or abator has only a mere naked possesnon, which the 
TJghlful owner may defeat by an entry on the land : but in the 
mean time till some act is done by the rightful owner to divwt 
this possession, and assert his title, such actual possession is 
primA facie evidence of a legal title in the possessor ; and it 
may by length of time, and negligence of him who hath the 
right, by degrees ripen into a perfect and indefeasible title. 
At all events, without such actual possession, no title can be 
completely good, (a) 

e"!!™ "' '" ''■ '^^^ necessity of an entry by the heir, upon the death of 

the ancestor, or, where that is prevented, of a continual claim, (A) 

Tit. 1.1. 22, tj^g tj^gn already stated. In the case of a dissebin or ouster of 

1 Int. 252 b. tiie freehold, there must also be an entry ; and if there be two 
disseisors, the disseisee must make bis entry on both ; or if one 
disseisor has conveyed the lands, with livery, to two or three 
persons, an entry must be made on each of them: but if the 
disseisor has let the lands to several persons for years only, an 
entry on one of the lessees, in the name of the whole, will be 
sufficient to revest all, 

5. The effect of an entry or claim [previously to the late sta- 
tute of limitations], was to put the person who entered or claimed, 
into the actual possession and seisin in deed of the lands. Thus 

*, 417, 418. Littleton says — " By such entry he shall have as good a posses- 
sion and seisin of all the lands and tenements whereof he hath 
title of entry, as if he bad entered in deed into every parcel." 
And speaking of continual claim, he says — " Presently by such 
claim he hath a possession and seisin in the lands, as well as if 



(a) [B; lUL 3 & 4 WO). 4. c. 27. l. 14. ll U iDicted Ihil in; tckaowbdgmaiil nf 
titia giTMi in willing to thi ptnon ocititled, oi to hii igent abtl] be doemed •quivtJeiit 
to pcueuioQ or racdpt of rent U the time of inch MknowledgiaenLj 

(t)[AbaliiheJ, Stat.3&4 Will. 4. c. 27. >. II,] 
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he had entered in deed ; although he never had possession or 
seisin of the same lands, or tenements before the said claim." (a) 

6. The next step to a good and perfect title is the right of RigHtofpos- 
possession, which may exist in one man, while the actual pos- 
session is in another. Thus in the case of a disseisin, abate- 
ment, or intrusion, the right of possession is in the disseisee 

or the person on whom the abatement or intrusion has been 
effected, who may exert it whenever he thinks proper, by an 
entry ; and the actual possession is in the disseisor^ abator, or 
intruder. 

7. In the case of a disseisin, abatement or intrusion, the iIii8L237.1i. 
descent of the lands to the heir of the disseisor or abator or 2Sauiid.R.7a. 
intruder, [before the recent statute of limitations] tolled, that is, 

took away the entry of disseisee, &c. ; (b) for the law presumed 
that the possession, which was transmitted from the ancestor to 
the heir was rightful, until the contrary was shewn ; so that 
in general no person could recover possession by mere entry on 
lands, which another had by descent. It is, however, enacted by 
the statute 32 Hen. 8. c. 33. that the dying seised of any dis- 
seisor, of or in any manors, 8cc. having no right or title therein, 
shall not be taken or deemed to be such descent in law, for to 
toll or take away the entry of any persons, except that such 
disseisor hath had the peaceable possession of such manors, 8cc. Tit. 31. c 2. 
whereof he shall so die seised, by the space of five years next 
after the disseisin, without entry or continual claim. 

8. Where a person who had a right of entry was under any Liu i. 402. 
legal disability, such as infancy, coverture, imprisonment, in- 
sanity, or absence from the realm, a descent would not take 

away the right of entry, (c) 

9. The right of possession is of two sorts ; an apparent right Apparent or 
of possession, which may be defeated by proving a better; *'^^^' 
and an actual right of possession, which will stand the test 

against all opponents. Thus, where a person was disseised, Gilb.Teo.2i. 
the disseisor had only the naked possession, because the isaik. 685. 

(a) [Abolished by sUt. 3 & 4 WUl. 4. c. 27. 1. 11. which also enacts s. 39. that no 
descent cast after the 31st December, 1833, sfaaU toll or defeat a right of entry or action 
for the recoTeiy of land; and it also enacts, s. 10, That by mere entiy no person shall 
be deemed to have been in possession within the Bieaning of that act.] 

(by [Abolished by the same staL s. U.] 

(e) [See the same sUt. ss. 14, 15, 16.] 
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disseUee might enter and evict him : but against all other 
personal. the disseisor had a right; and in this respect only 
could be said to. have the right of possession ; for, in respectiof 
the disseisee^ be had no right at all. When a deseent wu^emK 

Ante, s. 7. the bsir of the disseisov acquired the ;ta poitadotds, beeaoaa 

the disseisee could not enter upon his posaessieo^ and* evict Um, 
but was put to his real action. 

2 slu^'''^'^^^' 10. If a disseisev died after five years' quiet posasssioi^ and* 

the disseisee entered^ the heir of the disseisor might maintain an 
ejectment ; for the right of possession belonged to him thoogh 
the meiti right was in the disseisee, (a) 

, IL Where the peraon who had the actuai right ef possesaion^ 
made his obim, and brought bis action^ within the. time pm^ 

TiL 31. c. 2. soribed l^ the foitmer statutes of Limitation, and eoold pohve 

by what unlawful means the person, in possession acquired hia 
asisin, he would thew^ by judgment of law, recover that posse»- 

11 Mod. 104. ^oi>^ which he had such actual right. But if he oouited la 

being, his possessory action within the limited tlinie,hfs>adreii8ry 
migbi HBperceptiUy gain- an actual right of possesion. 

^ht of pro- j2. When the right of possession was gained,. Ilie party kepi 

out of possession had nothing left in him but the mere rigKt a£ 
property* or jut propmiaiiM, without eitheB possession^ or the 
ri^t of pessession ; and his osteite was them said to be devested 
and turned to- a right. It was devested because the right ownei 
was turned out of poesession ;. amd it was turned to a right, 
because the right, of possession and oonseqoently the right of 
entry was lost; and notbtng was left but the jus menun, on 
mere right of property ; which could not be regained by a pos- 
sessory, but only by a real action, (b) 

^^t^'"'''^ 13. [Prior to the lecent statute of limitations] where the right 

of entry into lands was lost^ and the person enlttlad oouid. onl|r^ 
leeevet by a real action^, the estate^ was said to be diseentwuedk 

1 latu 335 a. f hua Lord Coke says a discontinuance of estate in lands or tsne-^ 

mentais properly, in legal understanding,, an alienation made 00 

(a). [Bj* 8taU 3 &.4 WtU. 4; c. 27. s. 39. it is enactid, that m dawnicai&'aatr the 
3i<t.Po6einber, 1883» shall tollon defeata rigbt of entcy or adton for tiw raoofaiy o£ 
had.], 

(6) [See sectioii 36 of the late •tal.of liimt«tioon s. 36» bji whicll all naftaniaBuS 
actions are abolished, eicept a writ of right of Dowr, q» writ of Hombc tuid* mhU kAt, 
a quar9 impedit, or an ejectment] 



aaftred by tenant in tail; Or any that i» Mtsed in 0t4tfr dfMit^ 
whereby the iasne in tail or heir or sveeessor, or those in 
remainder of reversion, are driven to their aetioA'y and ctfobot 
eater. 

)4. The instamees of diseonttwiance mentioned by Littleton, 
8. 603,afei» 1. Where an abbot aliened the lands whereof he 
was seised jnre eedetke; in which case bis suee«8Sor could Hot 
etfter into them, akhougfa the rigbt was iff him, b«t was put to 
his atlida. — 2. Where a bmot seised in right of his wife eaffeeffei 
ariether and died ; the wife could not enter, but was put to 
her actioii. 3. Where a teniiwt in. tail of land eafeoffs osMrtiier 
and has issue, and dies ; the isstie may not earter into the hmd> 
albeit he bath right and title te it, but ia put to his action. 

1& In conaeqveaee of this doctrine it was hmg settled, thitt 
where a tenant in tail discontinued the estate tail, which he l'it.2.c.2. 
might da by fec^fittent or fine, the person to whon the estate tail 
was transferred by these assoraaccs aeqaired the right of posssff* 
tion ; and nothing remained in the issue iu' tail but the mere 
right of pvopeiity.(a) 

16. The waioA of the possession, the right of posaessioB, and ^^^^""^^^'i^^, 
the right of property, constitute a complete title to lieindsy teae'> title. 
menis, atnd hereditaments. For it is an aaeient maxim< of law 

that no title is completely good unless the right of possessien be 

joined with the rigbt of prepesfy, which ia Iheo denominated a 

double right. And when to this douUe ri^ the actual posses^ ^ ^^' ^^ «• 

aioft is also united ; where there is, accoiding to the expression 

of Fleta, juri$ e$ semnm coigmneiio ; then, and then* only, is the 

title completely legaL 

17. Load Coke has thus stated dbe whole of this ^kxslrine^^ id«m. 
'* it is to be known that diesa is jm jmjpriaaiisr a right of 
ewnershtp ; jus pdmtssioms, a right ef seisin of possession ; smd 

fiu fropneiatis tt poBsnomuSf a right bdth of property and 
possession. And this is anciently called jms dupUcatnm, or droit 
drok. Fes exaanple^ a matt aiay be diaseised of an acre ef land, 
the diaseiaee hntk jus prcprieiaiisy the disseisef ha^ jui posses^ 
rioaat; and if the disseisee release) to the disseisor, be bttfbjw 
pfopnUaik et possesmnU/^ 

(a) [But DOW by the fecent sUtuie of timitatioos 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 27. b.39. it ii 
cDactod that no discontmuance after thtf 3Tif December, 1833, shall defeat any right of 
edti^oradtfoa.] 
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Remitter. 18. Littleton says, s. 659, that where a man has two titles to 

landsy one a more ancient, and the other a later title, if he comes 
to the land by the later title, yet the law will adjudge him in by 
force of the elder title, because it is the most sure. And when 
a person is adjudged in by force of his elder title, this is said to 
be a remitter in him ; as if tenant in tail discontinues his estate; 
afterwards disseises the discontinuee, and so dies seised, whereby 
the tenements descend to his issue, or cousin, inheritable by 
force of the entail, such issue or cousin is remitted to the estate 
tail, as his elder title. For if he should be in by force of the 
descent, then the discontinuee might have a writ of entry mr 
disseisin {a) against him, and should recover the tenements : but 
inasmuch as he is in his remitter, by force of the tail, the 
title and interest of the discontinuee is taken away and de- 
feated. 

Id. 8. 661. 29. A principal cause why such heir, in the case aforesaid, 

and in other like cases, shall be said in his remitter, is, because 
there is not any person against whom he may sue his writ of 
formedon ; for against himself he cannot sue, and he cannot sue 
against any other, none other being tenant of the freehold. For 
this cause the law doth adjudge him in bis remitter, scilicet, in 
such plight as if he had lawfully recovered the same land against 
another. 

3 Com. 20. 20. Sir W. Blackstone has observed, that if the subsequent 

Id. 190. 

estate or right of possession be gained by a man's own act or 
consent, as by immediate purchase, being of full age, he shall 
not be remitted. For the taking such subsequent estate was bis 
own folly, and shall be looked upon as ai waiver of his prior 
right ; therefore it is to be observed, that to every remitter there 
are regularly these incidents. An ancient right, and a new de- 
feasible estate of freehold, uniting in one and the same person ; 
which defeasible estate must be cast njpon the tenant, not gained 
by his own act or folly. 
M^'^^iisf ^' ^^* Ti^tA Coke, however, says, that a man shall not be remit- 
ted to a right remediless, for the which be can have no action ; 
as if the issue in tail be barred by the fine or warranty (a) of his 
ancestor, and the freehold is afterwards cast upon him, he shall 

(a) [Now aboUihed by ittt. 3 & 4 WUl. 4. c. 27. s. 36. See also is. 37. 38.] 
(6) [No bar to a right of entry or action now, by stat. 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 27. s. 39.] 
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not be remitted to his estate tail, because he could not have Vide i Sann- 

, . , ders' Ums, 

recovered it by an action. c.2. i.6. 

22. The modes of acquiring a title to real property are two i Inst. 18 b. 
only; descent and purchase. The former, where the title is 
vested in a person by the single operation of law ; the latter, 
where the title is vested by the person's own act and agreement. 
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Section I. 

Descent or hereditary saccession is the title whereby a person 
on the death of his ancestor acquires his estate^ as his heir at 
law. An heir, therefore, is he upon whom the law casts the 
estate immediately on the death of the ancestor ; and an estate 
so descended on the heir is, in law, called the inheritance. 

2. Although the right of inheriting be known to the laws of 
every civilized country* and is founded on the best principles 
of reason, yet it is not derived from natural law, or which can 
belong to any man in a state of nature ; from which it follows 
that the numerous and arbitrary rules by which its course is 
either directed or interrupted can never properly be esteemed or 
objected to, as violations of natural j ustice. Our laws of descent 
are derived from feudal principles, and differ essentially from the 
Roman law of succession ; for with us the heir succeeds as re- 
lated to the ancestor in blood, and designated to inherit the 
estate, by the terms of the grant. 

3. Not only every thing which falls under the denomination 
of real estate descends to the heir, but also heir looms, and all 
such other chattels as are annexed to, or connected with the free- 
hold ; as wainscots, benches, doors, windows, and the like. 

4. Every species of tree, whether timber or not, standing on 
the land at the death of the ancestor, together with the grass 
actually growing, though ripe for cutting, descend to the heir. 
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Bot eom and «very other vegetable produoed^nmiftlliy bylabour 
and* cultivation, gees to the eyecutor or adminUtrator of tbejan- 
ceator, as a •compensation for the expense of raising th^m* 

6. The doctrine of descents, or law of inheritance inifeeaiia^ Consangwntty. 
ple» depends on the nature of kindred, and the -several degEeea 
of consanguinity. It will therefore be first necessary to ^tate.tbe 
true notion of this kindred or alliance in blood. Consanguinity or 
kiadrad is defined to be vinculum persanarum ab eodem stipite.d^ 
teendentdum: the connection or relation of persons descended 
from the same stock ; it is either lineal or collateral. Lineal con* 
sanguinis is that which subsists between persons of whom one 
is descended in a right line from the other ; as between fajtheCi 
grandfather, and great«-gmnd£Bither. Every generation in this 
direct lineal consanguinity constitutes a degree, reckoning eidiejr 
upwards or downwards. Collateml consanguinity is tbat<whicb 
subsists between persons Kneally* descended from the same an- 
cestor, who is the stirp^ trunk, or common stock, butiwho dotnot 
descend the one from .the alher ; as .brothers, . and the obil4r»n* 
grandehildfen, &c. of bpothers* 

6. The method ofcompiUing the^c^reesof consangiiiBityiby ^ Inst 23 b. 
the canon 'lawi which our jaw has adopted^ is asibllowa :^-We 

begin at <the ^common anceatcuc, -and reckon downwards; land in 
whaA^ver degvee the- two pefsons> or the> most remote of them^iia 
distant ftom the common ancestor* that is the degFO^ an which 
they rare said to be lelated. 

7. With .respect to ihe persons who are capable of claimii|g>aa whomiybe 
estftte.in.fee simple^ as the heirs of one who died geisedttheceQf# 
they .must be first legitimate; secondly, natural-born aa)\jeo;(s« 

or naturalized, or made denizens; thirdly, not attainted .of troa^ 
son or felony, or claim throi^b aoy ancestor who was attainted 
of treason or felony. 
8* >No person can -succeed to an estate as heir, %vho is not bora J^. ™°^ ^ 

. . legitimate. 

in lawful. matrimony ; for it is a maxim of law, that hares kgjUir 
mus €tt quern nupiw Remonstrant : and a bastard beiag^/utft 
muUU4$9 can neitber inh^t from his father .nor mother ; conse<- 
quently, can have no heirs but his own childr^i. 

9. By the old law, if the husband was within the four.aea^, i inat 126. i. 
and lus wife had issue, no iOvidenoe would be admitted to pvov« °' 
suoh^iflsue a bastard, lunless the husband was incapable of pro- 
creation. But- Mr. Hargrave has observed, that this was never 



hein. 
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an universal rule ; and that it has been long settled* that not 
Goodririit ^^^^ proof of being out of the kingdom* but also every other 
Saul, 4 Term kind of evidence tending to prove the impossibility, or even im- 
TiL 26.' c. 3. probability, of the husband's being the father, is admissible. 
f Si^it^Si^ And in the late claim to the earldom of Banbury, the House of 
l^^ Lords adhered to this principle. 

1 iDft. 123 b. 10. With respect to posthumous children, the rule formerly 
Hargreye's viras, that they must be bom within nine months, or forty weeks, 
Vol. in. 409. after the death of the husband. But now the Courts consi- 
der nine months merely as the usual time, and do not decline ex- 
ercising the discretion of allowing a longer space, where the 
opinion of physicians or the circumstances of the case have 
Foster v. Cook, required it. In a late instance, upon an issue directed out of 

Chancery, a child bom forty-three weeks, except one day, after 
the husband's death, was found to be legitimate. 
Jo^Q? ^•^;'**^' 11- Where a widow is suspected of feigning herself pregnant, 

123 b. D. 1* • . . . 

With a view to produce a supposititious child ; the presumptive 
heir may have a writ de ventre inspkiendo, to examine whether 
she be pregnant or not ; and if she be pregnant, to keep her 
under a proper restraint, till she be delivered. 
And natanl. 12. No person is capable of inheriting lands unless he i^ a 
ra-«i jecis. natural-bom subject ; or naturalized by act of parliament, or 
made a denizen by the King's letters patent. By the common 
law every person bom out of the King's dominion or allegiance 
was deemed an alien. But by the statute 25 Edw. 3. s. 2. it was 
enacted that all children bom abroad, whose fathers and mothers 
were, at the time of their birth in allegiance to the King, and 
the mother had passed the seas with her husband's consent* 
might inherit, as if born in England. 

13. By the statute 7 Ann. c. 5. it is enacted, that the children 
of all natural-bom subjects, born out of the allegiance of her 
Majesty, her heirs or successors, shall be deemed to be natural- 
bom subjects. And by the statute 4 Geo. 2. c. 21. reciting that 
doubts had arisen respecting the construction of the statute 
7 Ann., it is enacted that all children bom out of the ligeance of 
the Crown of England, or which should be bom out of such 
ligeance, whose fathers were or should be natural-born subjects 
at the time of the birth of such children, should by virtue of the 
said act of 7 Ann. and of this act, be adjudged to be natural- 
bom subjects provided their fathers were not attainted of high 
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treason^ or liable to the penalties of high treason, in case of their 
returning to Great Britain or Ireland, or in the service of any 
state in enmity with the Crown of England. 

14. By the statute 13 Geo. 3. c. 21. it is enacted, that all 
persons bom out of the ligeance of the Crown of England, 
whose fathers were or should be, by virtue of the statutes 7 Ann. 
and 4 Geo. 2., entitled to the rights and privileges of natural- 
born subjects, should be deemed natural-born subjects. In con- 
sequence of these statutes, all persons bom out of the King's 
ligeance whose fathers and grandfathers were natural-bom sub- 
jects, are held to be natural-born subjects, and as such are 
capable of inheriting. 

16. It was held in the reign of Charles I., that under the sta- 5*^""-®;^' 
tute 26 Edw. 3. the child of an English merchant, bora abroad, 
whose mother was an alien, should inherit. This determination 
was founded on the principle that the words of the statute 26 
Edw. 3. whose fathers and mothers should be construed in the 
disjunctive. But this mode of constmction has been denied in 
the following case. 

16. Henrietta Knight, a natural-born subject, quitted the ?S? ''• '^"Sio 
kingdom, and married Count Duroure, an alien, by whom 

she had a son, bom abroad. The question was, whether this son 
was capable of inheriting lands in England, as heir to his mother. 
Lord Kenyon said, that supposing there existed any doubts 
respecting the meaning of the statute 26 Edw. 3., yet the sub- 
sequent statutes operated as a parliamentary exposition of it ; 
particularly the stat. 4 Geo. 2. c. 21. which had closed the ques- 
tion, by enacting that all children bom out of the ligeance of 
the Crown, whose fathers were natural-bom subjects, should be 
natural-bom subjects. And also the statute 13 Geo. 2. c. 21., 
which extended the same privilege to grandchildren ; but still 
confined them to the paternal line: from which it clearly fol- l Vent. 422. 
lowed, that a person bora in foreign parts, and of a foreign 
father, did not derive inheritable blood, in this kingdom, from 
his mother. 

17. If an alien has two sons bom in England, the one may CoUingwood v. 
inherit from the other, though none of them can inherit to 413^0. Bridg. 
their father: for the descent between them is immediate; and ^^^* 

one shall make his title in a writ of mort ^ancestor as heir to 
his brother without mention of the father. 

VOL. III. Y 
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18. Formerly y where an alien was medita antecessor ^ no title 
could be derived through him : but still an alien does not impede 
the descent. Thus, if an eldest son were an alien, the law took 
no notice of him ; and the lands would descend to the younger 
brother. So if a person purchased land, and died, leaving no 
relation on the part of his father* but an alien, it would descend 
to the heir on the part of the mother. 

19. An alien may be naturalized by act of parliament, by 
which he becomes as capaUe of inheriting real property as if he 
were a natural-bom subject* And if an alien be made a denizen 
by the King's letters patent, and afterwaixis purchases lands, 
his son» born before his denization, cannot inberil those lands ; 
but a son bom after the denization may inherit them» even 
though his elder brother were living. For the father before deni- 
lation had no inheritable blood to communicate to his eldest son : 
but by denization it acquired an hereditable quality, which was 
transmitted to his subsequent posterity. If he had been natural- 
ized, such eldest son might then have inherited ; for that cancels 
all defects, and is allowed to have a retrospective energy, which 
simple denization has not. 

20. By the statute 11 8cl2 Will. 3. c. 6. it is enacted, that 
all persona, being natiural-4)om subjects, may inherit and make 
thdr title by descent from any of their ancestors, lineal or c<dla- 
tend, although their father or mother, or their ancestor, through 
whom they derive their pedigree, were bora out of the King's 
allegiance. But by a subsequent statute, 26 Geo. 2. c. 39., it is 
provided, that no right of inheritance shall accrue, by virtue of 
the former statute, to any person whatsoever, unless they are in 
being, and capable to take as heirs, at the death of the person 
last seised : with an exception to the case where lands shaU 
descend to the daughter of an aben ; which descent shall be 
devested in favour of an after-bora brother, or the inheritance 
AM, be divided witii an after-born sister or sisters ; according 
to the usual rale of descent. 

21. Persons attainted of high treason, and [previously to the 
statute 64 Geo. 3. c 146. of any species] of felony were inca- 
pable of inheriting lands, or of transmitting them by descent to 
th^r children. Thus Lord Coke says, — *' If a man be attainted 
of treason or felony, he can be heir to no man, nor any man heir 
to him, propter delictum. And this disability can only be lemoved 
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by act of parliament. But a person may inherit from one of his 
parents, though the other was attainted of treason or felony ; for 
dupHcatus satiguis is not necessary in descents. 

22. Thus it is stated by Jenkins to have been resolved in the Cent i. Ca. 2. 
Exchequer Chamber, that where an attainted person married Noy'iesP*'^^' 
an heiress, and had issue by her, that issue should inherit ; ^ ^'^^^g* ^' 
for the marriage was lawful, and the issue claimed only from the 

mother. 

23. [But by the statute 64 Geo. 3. c. 145. it is enacted that 
no attainder for felony, save and except in cases of the crime di 
high treason, or of the crimes of petit treason, or murder, or of 
abetting, procuring, or counselling the same, shall extend to the 
disinheriting of any heir, nor to the prejudice of the right or title 
of any person or persons, other than the right or title of the 
offender or offenders during his, her, or their natural lives only ; 
and that it shall be lawful to every person or persons to whom 
the right or interest of any lands, tenements, or hereditaments, 
ailer the death of any such offender or offenders, should or 
might have appertained, if no such attainder had been made, 
to enter into the same.] 

24. There was [previously to the above statute] a further con- corruption of 
sequence of attainder for treason or any species of felony, which **^^' 

was the corruption and extinction of all hereditary blood in the 
person attainted ; by which he was rendered not only incapable 
himself of inheriting or transmitting his own property by heir* 
ship * but he would also obstruct the descent of lands or tene* 
ments to his posterity, in all cases where they were obliged to 
derive their title through him, from any remote ancestor. 

25. This doctrine is thus explained by the Hon. Charles Law of For- 
Yorke : — ** It is a principle in all states, where a man is neither 7^, ^* 

a subject by birth, or express compact, or has voluntarily re- ^^' ^^* 
nounced the mutual obligations, to consider him as not within 
their obedience, or even notice : but when he has forfeited his civil 
rights by crime, he is regarded as still subject to their power ; 
and in every respect within the strict consideration of the law ; 
that the ancient common law of England clearly proceeds upon 
this principle. Where a man was not capable of civil rights by 
nature, as an alien born, and never naturalized, being unknown 
to the law, he was excluded from inheriting ; and the next of 
kin within the allegiance, who did not claim under him, was ad- 

Y 2 
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mitted : or where he had iDCurred civil disabilities, by his own 
voluntary act, not criminal ; as one who entered religion, or ad- 
jured the realm, he was taken to have undergone civil death, 
and the next in descent entered. But where he is attainted of 
treason or felony, the law will not pass him over, and marks him 
out in ret exemplum et infamUtm. Hence it is, that though he 
was never in possession, nor those who claim under him more 
capable of inheriting than he, by reason of the consequential 
disability arising from the attainder of the ancestor ; yet the 
estate will be interrupted in its course to the collateral; and 
escheaf 
3{6\' ^^^ ^' 2^- Thus it is laid down by Lord Hale, that if there be 

grandfather, father, and son, and the father is attainted, and 
dies in the lifetime of the grandfather, the son cannot inherit 
an estate in fee simple from the grandfather ; because be must 
necessarily derive his descent through his father, which he 
cannot do by reason of the attainder. 

?^*' ^' ^'^^ ^^^'^ ^^^'^ ^®'® *^^ brothers, and the youngest had 

Cro/Car. 643. issue a SOU, and was attainted of high treason, and executed ; 

it was held that this son could not inherit from his uncle; 

because he must of necessity derive his descent through his 

father. 

426^"'* ^^^' ^^' ^' ^"^ ^* ^^^^ brothers, A. was attainted, and had issue 

C, and died: C. purchased lands, and died without issue. 
Held that B., his uncle, could not inherit from him ; because 
he must derive his descent through A., who was the mtdius 
antecesgoTf and incapable. 

Dyer 48 a. 29. If a man has two sons, and the eldest is attainted, and 

afterwards the father dies seised of an estate in fee simple, the 
younger brother cannot inherit from the father; for the elder 
brother, though attainted, is still a brother, and no other can 
be heir to the father, while he is alive. 

S®^SV'^.^ This was considered as such a hardship, that in 1 Hen. 4. 

Vol. III. 440. ^ , 1 1 i-i 1 TT. 

a petition was preferred by the Commons to the Kmg, praymg, 
that where the eldest son, during the life of the father, was 
attainted, the next brother might notwithstanding succeed, as 
heir to his father; to which the King answered, — '' Let the com- 
mon law run." 
30. It was, however, a general rule, that the attainder of a 
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person who need not be mentioned in the derivation of the de- 
scent did not impede, let the ancestor be never so remote : 
therefore, where a person might claim as heir to an ancestor, 
without being obliged to derive his descent through an attainted 
person ; he would not be affected by his attainder. 

31. Thus, in the case of the attainder of an elder son, if Hob. 334. 

fro fur 435 

such elder son dies in the lifetime of his father, without issue, Hale, P.C. 
the younger son will then inherit from the father ; because he ^°^* 
can derive his descent from him, without claiming through or 
mentioning his elder brother. 

32. Lord Coke says, if a man has issue two sons, and after i lost. a a. 
is attainted, and one of the sons purchases lands, and dies p^m.^ioT*' 
without issue, the other brother shall be heir : for the attainder 

of the father only corrupts the lineal blood, and not the col- 
lateral blood between the brothers, which was vested in them 
before the attainder. But some held, that if a man, after 
attainder, have issue two sons, the one of them cannot be heir 
to the other, because they could not be heir to the father ; for 
that they never had any inheritable blood in them. It is how- Coitingwood 
ever now settled, that the descent between brothers is imme- i'vent.'4i3. 
diate ; therefore that the attainder of the father does not prevent ^ ^**' ^^' 
his sons from inheriting from each other ; for though the father 
is medium differem saftguiniSf yet he is not medium diferem 
hitrediiatis. 

33. Sir W. Blackstone observes, that corruption of blood 2Comm.266. 
being looked upon as a peculiar hardship, therefore in most, if 

not all, the new felonies, created by parliament since the reign 
of Henry VIII., it is declared that they shall not extend to any 
corruption of blood. 

34. By a statute passed in 7 Ann. it was enacted, that cor- 
ruption of blood should cease upon the death of the two grand- 
sons of James II. It was^ however, revived by a modern statute, 

39 Geo. 3. c. 93. But by the subsequent one, 64 Geo. 3. c. 146., Sapn. s. 23. 
it is confined to high treason, petit treason, and murder ; and 
to the crime of abetting, procuring, or counselling the 
same, (a) 
36. [By the recent statute on Inheritance, 3 & 4 Will. 4. 

(a) With respect to reetitntbD of blood, vkU Title XXVI. c. 2. 
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c. 106. 8. 10. it is enacted, that when the person from whom the 
descent of any land is to be traced shall have had any relation, 
who having been attainted, shall have died before such descent 
shall have taken place, then such attainder shall not prevent 
any person from inheriting such land, who would have been 
capable of inheriting the same by tracing his descent through 
such relation, if he had not been attainted, unless such land 
shall have escheated in consequence of such attainder, before 
the 1st day of January 1834.] 
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CHAP. HI. 
Rules or Camons of Descent. 



Sect. 1. I. Canon, Inheriiancet 
lineally descend. 
1. jRicle thmi nemo est li»rci 

viventiii. 
S. TkeAneeitor nuui die uUed. 
7. Exeepiiofu to this RiUe, 
10. ExpUaation of the first 

CanoH, 
11* A I>eseent may bed^eaied by 
the birtk <tfa nearer Heir» 
16. Exclusion ^ the ascending 
Line, 

20. II. Canon, Males prrferred 

to Females, 

21. III. Cantm. The eldest 

Male succeeds. 

24. But Females equally. 

26. IV. Canon. Right of Re- 
presentation. 

90. V. Canon. Collateral De- 
scents. 



Sect. 32. The Heir must be qf the 
Blood of the first Pur- 
chaser. 

%7. Descents ex parte paternft 
et maternft. 

S8. What Acts unU alter the 
Descent. 

48. What Acts will not have 
that Efeet. 

68. VI. Canon. Proximity. 

64. Exclusion qf the tia^f Blood. 

68. What Seisin necessary. 

69. Trust Estates are within this 

RuU. 

70. And AdvowsonSf TitheSfSpe. 

76. \Il. Canon, The MaU Stocks 

prtferred. 

77. Mode of tracing an Heir at 

IJKW. 

86. Observations cm Blaohstom. 



Section I. 

The first rule or canon of descent, as laid down by Sir W. i. Genoa. 
Blackstone^ is, — '' That inheritances shall lineally descend lingaUydenwli 
to the issue of the person who last died actually seised, tn 
mjmtum : but shall never lineally ascend/' (a) 

(a) [This caooa applies now only to descents which have taken place on the death of 
any penon who died before the 1st day of January, 1834 ; for by the stat. 3 fie 4 Will. 4. 
c 106. in all cases of descents occuning upon the death of persons dying after that dayi 
Uneal anoestois are capable of inheriting, and they come in next after the lineal descend- 
ants of the last proprietor ; thus if A. dies leiaed intestate and without issue, leaving a 
father, brothers, and sisters, the father will take next as heir to his deceaied son, before 
the bfothen and sisters of the deceased. The words of section 6. of the act aie, " that 
every lineal ancestor shall be capable of being heir to any of his issue ; and in every 
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To explain this and the subsequent canons of descent, it will 

be necessary to premise some rules and principles of the common 

laWy which are applicable to this subject. 

Rule that nemo 2. It is a rule of the common law, that no inheritance can vest, 

^* nor can any person be the actual complete heir of another, till 

the ancestor is previously dead ; nemo est hares viventis. Before 
that time, the person who is next in the line of succession is 
called an heir apparent, or an heir presumptive. Heirs apparent 
are such, whose right of inheritance is indefeasible, provided 
they outlive their ancestor ; as the eldest son, or his issue ; who 
must, by the course of the common law, be heir to the father, 
' whenever he happens to die. Heirs presumptive are those who, 
if the ancestor should die immediately, would, in the present cir- 
cumstances of things, be his heirs ; but whose rights of inherit^ 
ance may be defeated by the contingency of some nearer heir 
being born. 
must^ewM. ^' Another rule of the common law respecting descents is, that 

no person can properly be such an ancestor, as that an inherit- 
ance can be derived from him, unless he had an actual seisin. 

1 Inst. 11 b. Or, as Lord Coke expresses it, — " A man that claimeth as heir 

in fee simple to any man by descent, must make himself heir to 

him that was last seised of the actual freehold and inheritance.'' 

Hist. c. 11. ^d i^rd Hale says — '* The last actual seisin in any ancestor 

makes him, as it were, the root of the descent, equally, to many 
intents, as if he had been a purchaser : and therefore he that 
cannot, according to the rules of descents, derive his succes- 
sion from him that was last actually seised, though he might 
have derived it from some precedent ancestor, shall not in- 
herit." (a) 

2 Comm. 209. 4, The law requires this notoriety of possession, says Sir W. 

case where theie shall be no isnie of the purchaaer, his neaiest lineal ancestor shall be 
his heir in preference to any penon who would have been entitled to inherit, either bj 
tracing his descent through such lineal ancestor, or in consequence of there being no 
descendant of such lineal ancestor, so that the father shall be preferred to a brother or 
sister and a more remote lineal ancestor to any of his issue other than a nearer lineal an- 
cestor or his issue.] 

(a) [In cases of descents occurring upon the deaths of persons dying after the 1st day 

of Januaiy, 1834, tbb rule is abolished ; for by the late statute on Descents, ss. 1. 3. 

actual sdiin is not necessary, but the descent is to be traced to the person last entitled 

^11^ ^ i^ ^ to the land, that is, to the person who lasi had a right to the land, whether he did or 

Will. 4. C */• 

s. 14. not obtain actual possession, or the receipt of the rents and pra6ts thereof.] 
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Blackstone, as evidence that the ancestor had the property in 
himself, which is to be transmitted to his heir. The seisin » 
therefore, of any person makes him the root or stock from which 
all future inheritance, by right of blood, must be derived ; which 
is briefly expressed in the maxim of Fleta, seisinafacit stipitem. 

5. The nature of seisin, and the difference between seisin in rit. i. 
deed and seisin in law, has been explained in a former Tide. It Lit g. s. 
is therefore sufficient here to observe, that when a person ac- \^^ ^^^' 
quired an estate in fee simple in land by descent, [on the death 

of a person dying before the 1st day of January, 1834], it was Stat.3&4 
necessary that he should enter on the lands to gain a seisin in ^ * * ^- 
deed, in order to transmit it to his heir ; for if he had a seisin in 
law only, it would not be sufficient. 

6. The rule was the same with respect to incorporeal heredita- id. 15 b. 
ments. So that where an advowson in gross, or a rent^ so de- 
scended to a person, he must actually present to the church, and 
receive the rent, before he could become the stock of a descent : 

but if the advowson were appendant to a manor, there actual 
seisin of the manor would give a seisin of the advowson. 

7. There were, however, several exceptions to this rule, as EioeptioDs to 
where an ancestor acquired an estate by his own act, he was in 

many cases allowed to transmit it to his heirs, though he never 
had actual seisin of it himself. Thus it is laid down arguendo, i lUp- 9B a. 
in Shelley's case, that if a fine was levied to A. in fee, and after- 
wards, but before execution, A. died, his heir might enter ; and 
though he were the first that entered, yet he should be in by de- 
scent ; it being a rule, that where the heir takes any thing which 
might have vested in the ancestor, the heir should be in by de- 
scent. It was however observed, that in a case of this kind the 
heir would not have been in directly by descent, either to be in 
ward, or to have had his age, or to have tolled the entry of one 
who bad right. 

8. In the case of an exchange, if both parties die before either id. 98 b. 
enters, the exchange is totally void : but if one of the parties en- Tit. 33. c.6. 
ters, and the other dies before entry, his heir may enter, and 

shall be in by descent. 

9. Trust estates or equitable interests in lands or tenements 
might [even before the recent alterations in the law of descent,] 
be transmitted to the heir, by an ancestor who never had obtained 
any kind of seisin or possession whatever. Thus where a person 
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contracts for the purchase of a real estate, and dies before it is 
conveyed to him, his equitable interest will descend to his heir, 
if not disposed of by will, (a) 

10. We now return to the first canon of descent, in con- 
sequence of which, whenever a peisoQ dies seised in fee simple 
of a real estate, leaving issue^ it immediately descends to snch 
issue, on whom the freehold in law is cast before entry. 

11. It has been stated to be a rule of law, that the frediold 
shall never, if possible, be in abeyance. It is therefore settled, 
that lands shall always descend to the person who is heir at 
the time of the death of the ancestor : but such descent may be 
defeated by the subsequent birth of a nearer heir. Thus wh^e a 
person dies leaving his wife ensieni, the common law, not consi- 
dering the infant tn venire matris to be in existence, casts the 
freehold on the person who is then heir. But when the posthu- 
mous child is bom, his guardian may enter upon such h^, and 
take the estate from him. 

12. It was formerly doubted whether in a case of this kind the 
posthumous child was entitled to the profits from the death of 
his ancestor, or only from the time of his birth. But in a mo- 
dem case Lord C. J. De Grey laid it down as clear law, upon 
the authority of a case in the Year Books, Trin. 9 Hen. 6. 26 a. 
that a posthumous child was not entitled to any profits received 
before his birth ; because the entry of the heir was congeaUe, till 
the posthumous child was bom. 

13. If a man has issue a son and a daughter, and the son pur- 
chases lands in fee, and dies without issue ; the daughter shall 
inherit the land from him. But if afterwards the father has 
issue a son, this son shall enter into the land, as heir to his 
brother, and oust his sister. 

14. So where a son purchased land, and died without issue, 
his uncle entered as his heir ; two years after the father had 
issue another son ; and it was held that such odier son might 
enter on his uncle. 

15. The last clause of the first canon of descent, by which 

(«) [Equitable eatatea were, before the recent alterationa in the law of inheKtance, 
and itiU continue subject to the same rules and canons of descents as legal estates. In 
the case above cited the person contracting is in every sense of the word the porchaser ; 
and equity considering what is agreed to be done as done, deems the buyer the real 
owner <rf the land from the period of the contract, when he beoomai equitably aeiaed.] 
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parentB, and all lineal anoestorsy were excluded from succeeding 
to the inheritance of their offspring, is derived from the feudal 
law, in which, we have seen, it was a settled maxim that the as- ^^!f^' ^'^* 

' ' ' s. 61. 

cending line should in no case inherit, (a) This rule appears to 

have been fully established in England in the time of King H^*^,^*J' 

Henry II. ; for Glanville writes, hareditas nunquam autem natur iso. 

raUter ascendU. And it was probably derived immediately to us 

irom the customs of Normandy. 

16- " If (says Littleton, s. 3.) there be father and son, and l^^^^^ 
the father hath a brother that is uncle to the son, and the son 
purchase land in fee simple, and die without issue, living his 
father ; the uncle shall have the land, as heir to the son» and not 
the father, yet the father is nearer of blood ; because it is a 
maxim in law, that inheritance may lineally descend, but not 
ascend. Yet if the son, in this case, die without issue, and his 
uncle enter into the land, as heir to the son, as by law he 
ought, and after the uncle dieth without issue living; the 
father shall have the land, as heir to the uncle, and not as heir 
to the son/' 

17. Lord Coke has observed on this passage, that if the uncle ^ ^«^ ^^ ^ 
does not enter, the father cannot inherit from him ; because he 

must make himself heir to the person last seised, which the 
uncle was not ; for the person last seised was the son, to whom 
the father cannot make himself heir. 

18. A father or mother may however be cousin to their own 
child ; and in that relation may inherit from him, notwithstand- 
ing the relation of father or mother. 

19. A son died seised of lands in fee, without issue, or brother Eastwoc^ v. 
or sister, but leaving two cousins his heirs at law, one of whom Wmt. 614. * 
was bis own mother. And the question was, whether the mother 

could take as heir to her son. It was determined by Sir J. 
Jekyll, M. R. that though a father or mother could not, as 
father or mother, inherit immediately after their son ; yet if the 
case should so happen^ that the father or mother were cousin to 
the son, and as such his heir, they might take notwithstanding ; 
and that here, though the heir was also mother, this did not hin- 
der her from taking in the capacity or relation of cousin. 

20. The second canon or rule of descent is — " That the male ^^' Ca«>n- 

Males preferred 
to females. 

(a) [See the note on sect. 1. of this chapter.] 
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issue shall be admitted before the female." Thus sons are ad- 
Hilt. c 11. mitted before daughters; or, as Lord Hale expresses it — ** In 
descents the law prefers the worthiest of blood ; therefore^ the 
son inherits and excludes the daughter. The brother is pre- 
ferred before the sister, the uncle before the aunt." But 
daughters succeed before "collateral relations; and in all cases 
2 Comm. 314. of descent, females are preferred to more remote males ; our law 

steering a middle course between the absolute rejection of fe- 
males, and the putting them on a footing with males, (a) 
III. Canon. 21, The third canon or rule of descent is—" That where there 

The elaest male 

mooeeds. are two or more males, in equal degree, the eldest only shall in- 

herit, but the females all together." 

The doctrine of primogeniture is also of feudal origin ; for 
though upon the first introduction of hereditary fends, they 

Wright's Ten. descended to all the sons, yet that course was changed by a 

constitution of the Emperor Frederic. This practice appears to 
have been first introduced into England by the Conqueror : but 
was only applied to honorary and military feuds, which could not 
be divided without great inconvenience. 

Lib. 7. c. 3. 22. Thus we learn from Glanville, that in the reign of Heniy 

II. estates held by military service descended to the eldest son 
only; and estates held in socage were partible among all the sons. 
Cum quis ergo hareditatem habens, moriatur, si unicum Jilium 
haredem habuerit indistinct^ verum est quod jUius ille patri suo 
succedit in totum. Si plures reliquerit JUios, tunc distinguitur 
utrum ille fuerit miles, sive per feudum mUitare tenens, out liber 
sokemattnus: quia si miles fuerit, vel per mUkiam tenens, tunc 
secundum jus regni Anglia, primogenitus JiHus patri succedit, in 
totum. Ita quod nullus fratrum suorum partem inde de jure 
petere potest. Si vera fuerit Uber sokemaimus, tunc quidem 
dividetur hareditas inter omnes JUios, quotquot sunt, per partes 
equates. 

(a) [Thu second canon of descents is farther confinned and explained by the statntes 
3 & 4 Win. 4. c. 106. s. 7. The following are the words of the act :— «« That none of 
the maternal ancestors of the perMm from whom the descent is to be traced, nor any of 
their descendants, shall be c^iable of inheriting until all his paternal anceston and their 
descendants shall have failed ; and also that no female paternal ancestor of soch perM», 
nor any of her descendants, shall be capable of inheriting until all his male paternal an- 
cestors and their descendants shall have foiled ; and that no female maternal ancestor of 
such person, nor any of her descendants, shall be capable of inheriting until all his malt 
maternal ancestors and their descendants shall have failed."] 
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23. The right of primogeniture appears, however, to have been 
fully established in the reign of Henry IIL in socage lands, as 
well as in those held by a military service. For Bracton, in 
stating the law of descents, says — Si quis plures habetJUiosj jus 64. b. 
praprietatis semper descendit ad primogenitum, eo quad ipse inventus 

est primo in rerum naturd. 

24. As to females, all being equally incapable of performing But females 
any military service, there could be no reason for preferring the ^^ ^* 
eldest; and therefore Littleton states the law to be, that where a s.24i. 
man or woman seised of lands in fee, hath issue but daughters, 

they shall all equally inherit, and make but one heir; and are Tit 19. 
called parceners by descent 

25. By the feudal law impartible inheritanceadescended to the 
eldest daughter ; in imitation of which we find that formerly 
offices of honour descended to the eldest daughter. Thus it is 
stated in the printed case of Lady Willoughby, of Eresby, 
claiming .the office of great chamberlain, that the office of p Bro. Ca. 
steward of England had descended, in two instances, to the 

eldest di^ughter ; the office of constable of England had come Dyer, 286. b. 
to Humphrey De Bohun, by his maniage with the eldest 
daughter of Milo Fitzwalter ; and the office of Earl Marshal of 
England had come to Roger Bigot, Earl of Norfolk, in right of 
his mother Maud, eldest daughter of William Marshall, Earl of 
Pembroke. But in the late case of the great chamberlain, the 
House of Lords, after having consulted the Judges, certified to 
the King that upon the death of the Duke of Ancaster, who died 
seised of the office of great chamberlain, the same descended to 
Lady Willoughby, of Eresby, and Lady Charlotte Bertie, his 
sisters and coheiresses ; and belonged to both, and not to the 
eldest only. The Crown acquiesced. 

26. The fourth canon or rule of descent is — '^ That the lineal IV. Canon, 
descendants in infinitum of any person deceased shall represent Motion. '"^'^ 
their ancestor; that is, shall stand in the same place as the per- 
son himself would have done, had he been living." Hence it is 

(says Lord Hale) that the son or grandchild, whether son or HiitcU. 
daughter, of the eldest son, succeeds before the younger son ; 
and the son orgrandchildof the eldest brother before theyoungest 
brother. And so through all the degrees of succession, by the 
right of representation, the right of proximity is transferred from 
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the root to the branches, and gives them the same preference as 
the next and worthiest of blood. 
Higtc. 11. 27. '' This right (continues Lord Hale) transferred by repre* 

sentation, is infinite and unlimited^ in the degree of those that 
descend from the represented. For the son, the grandson, and 
the great-grandson, and so m infimtunit enjoy the same privilege 
of representation as those from whom they derive their pedigree 
had, whether it be in descents lineal or transversal ; therefore, 
the greatp-grandchild of the eldest brother, whether it be a son 
or a daughter^ shall be preferred before the younger brother, he» 
cause though the female be less worthy than the male, yet she 
stands in right of representation of the eldest brother, who was 
more worthy than the younger." 
Idem. 28. '' So, if a man have two daughters, and the eldest dies 

in the life of the father, leaving six daughters, and then the fa- 
ther dies, the youngest daughter shall have an equal share with 
the other six daughters, because they stand in representation and 
stead of their mother, who could have but a moiety.^' 
1 Inst 10. b. 29. It follows from this rule that the nearest relation is not 

always the heir at law, as the next cousin jure repreunta- 

tionis is preferred to the next cousin jure propinquitaiit. And 

the taking by representation is called succession per stirpes^ 

according to the roots, since each branch inherits the same 

share that their root or stirpSf whom they represent, would have 

taken. 

V. Canon. 30. The fifth canon or rule of descents is — ^' That on failure 

^nuf '^ ^ ^^ lineal descendants, or issue of the person last seised, the in- 

See also Haw- heritance shall descend to his collateral relations, beine of the 

kins V. Sbewen, ,. 

1 Sim. & stu. blood of the first purchaser, subject to the three preceding rules." 

And Sir W. Blackstone says, " the great and general principle 
upon which the law of collateral inheritances depends, is, that 
upon failure of issue in the last proprietor, the estate shall de- 
scend to the blood of the first purchaser ; or that it shall result 
back to the heirs of the body of that ancestor from whom it either 
really has, or is supposed by fiction of law to have originally 
descended ; accoiding to the rule laid down in the Year Books, 
Fitzherbert, Brook, and Hale — ' That he who would have been 
heir to the father of the deceased, and of course to the mother, 
or any other real or supposed purchasing ancestor, shall also be 
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heir to the 800,' A maxim that will hold universally ; except 
in the case of a brother or sister of the half blood/' 

31. [The above canon relating to collateral descent is now 
altered (except in descents which have occurred on deaths before 
the 1st day of January, 1834.) For by stat. 3 & 4 Will. 4. 
c. 106. 8. 6. the lineal ancestor is preferred to the cdlaterals 
claiming through him. The words of the sixth section of the 
above act are given in a former page.] >• ^- i^o^* 

32. It was a maxim of the old law that no person could in- The heir must 

- . be of the blood 

hent an estate unless he was descended from the first purchaser of the fint par- 
or acquirer of it. This rule is to be found in the Grand Coustu- ^^^'^' 
nUer, of Normandy, c. 26. from whence it was introduced here ; 
and is plainly derived from the feudal law. For when feuds 
first became hereditary, no person could succeed to a feudwn 
wwum^ but the lineal descendants of the first acquirer, who was 
called the perqmsUor. So that if a person died seised of a feud 
of his own acquiring, without leaving issue, it did not go to his 
brothers, but reverted to the donor. If it vv^sfeudum antiquum^ 
that is, if it had descended to the proprietor from any of his an- 
cestors; then his brothers, and such other collateral relations as 
were descended from the person who first acquired it, might 
succeed. 

33. When the feudal rigour was in part abated, a method 2 Comm. 221. 
was invented to let in the collateral relations of the first pur- 
chaser to the inheritance, by granting a feudum novum, to hold 

ut feudum antiquum ; that is, with all the qualities annexed to 
a feud derived from his ancestors; and then the collateral 
relations wei^ admitted to sooceed, even in infituium ; because 
they might have been of the blood of the first imaginary 
purchaser. 

34. In imitation of this rule, it has long been established in Idem. 222. 
England, that every acquisition of an estate in fee simple by 
purchase shall be considered as a feudum antiquum, or feud of 
indefinite antiquity: therefore the collateral kindred of the 
grantee, or descendants from any of his lineal ancestors, by 

whom the lands might possibly have been purchased, are capa- 
ble of being called to the inheritance. 

35. But where an estate has really descended, in a course of 
inheritance, to the person last seised, the strict rule of the feudal 
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law is still observed ; and none are admitted bat the heirs of 
those through whom the inheritance has passed ; for all others 
have demonstrably none of the blood of the first purchaser (a) in 
them. 
I^ c. 11. 35, Thus Lord Hale says, if the son purchases land» and dies 

without issue, it shall descend to the heirs on the part of the 
father ; and if he leaves none, then to the heirs on the part of 
the mother ; because though the son has both the blood of the 
father and the mother in him» yet he is of the whole blood of the 
mother; and the consanguinity of the mother are eonsangmnei 
a^nati of the son. On the other side, if the father had pur- 
chased land, and it had descended to the son, and the son had 
died without issue, and without any heir on the part of the fa- 
ther ; it should never have descended in the line of the mother, 
but escheated. For though the consanguinei of the mother were 
the consanguinei of the son, yet they were not of consanguinity 
to the father, who was the purchaser. But if there had been 
none of the blood of the grandfather, yet it might have resorted 
to the line of the grandmother ; because her consanguinei were as 

3 & 4 Will. 4. (a) [The import of the word |iurchaser hat been much extended by the enactmenti 
c. lOo* lyf ^ recent itatnte for amending the law of inheritance. In s. 1. it ia declared, 

that the word purchaaer in the act shall mean the person who laat acquired the 
land otherwise than by descent, or than by an escheat, partition, or inclosore, by the 
effect of which the land shall haTS become part of or descendible in the same manner as 
other land acquired by descent. By s. 2. it is enacted, that in ereiy case deaoent shall 
be traced from the purchaser ; and to the intent that the pedigree may nercr be carried 
further back than the circumstances of the case, and the nature of the title ahaU require, 
1. ]. the person last entitled to the land (that is, the person who had a right thereto, whether 

he did or did not obtain the possession or the receipt of the rents and profits thereoQ shall, 
for the purposes of this act, be considered to have been the purchaser thereof, unless it 
shall be proved that he inherited the same, in which case the person from whom he in- 
herited the same shall be considered to haTobeen the purchaser, unless it shall be proved 
that he inherited the same ; and, in like manner, the last person from whom the laul 
shall be proved to have been inherited, shall in eveiy case be considered to have been 
the purchaser, unless it shall be proved that he inherited the same. 

And by s. 3. it is enacted, that when any land shall have been devised by any testator 
who shall die after the 3 1st day of December, 1833, to the heir, or to the person who shall 
be the heir of such testator, such heir shall be considered to have acquired the land as a 
devisee, and not by descent ; and when any land ahall have been limited, by any assur- 
ance executed after the said 31st day of December, 1833, to the person, or to the heirs 
of the person who shall thereby have conveyed the same land, such perM>n shall be con- 
sidered to have acquired the same as a purchaser, by virtue of such assurance, and shall 
not be considered to be entitled thereto, as his former estate, or part thereof. And 
see sect 4.] 
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well of the blood of the father, as the mother's consanguinity is 
of the blood of the son ; consequently, also, if the grandfather 
had purchased lands, and they had descended to the father, and 
from him to the son, if the son had entered, and died without 
issue, his fathers, brothers, or sisters, or their descendants ; or 
for want of them, his grandfather's brothers or sisters, or their 
descendants; or for want of them, his great-grandfather's bro- 
thers or sisters, or their descendants ; or for want of them, any 
of the consanguinity of the great-grandfather, or brothers or sis- 
ters of the great-grandmother, or their descendants, might have 
inherited ; for the consanguinity of the great-grandmother was 
the consanguinity of the father : but none of the line of the mo- 
ther or grandmother, viz. the grandfather's wife, should have 
inherited ; for that they were not of the blood of the first pur- 
chaser. And the same rule, e converso, holds in purchases in the 
line of the mother or grandmother ; they shall always keep in 
the same line that the first purchaser settled them in. 

37. [From the above rule it follows] that where lands descend Descents et 
to a person on the part of the father, none of his relations on the ^t^/"* 
part of the mother can inherit them. And vice versd, where Jg^'»**-J|2 a. 
lands descend to a person from his mother, no relation on the ^^'.^*'^^*^* 
part of his father can take them by descent. It should, how- White, 2N.R. 
ever, be observed that inheritances of this kind cannot be crea- 35 ]^|, 174, 
ted by any act of the parties; for if a person gives lands to ano- 
ther, to hold to him and his heirs, on the part of his mother, yet 

his heirs on the part of his father, shall inherit. For no person 
can create a new kind of inheritance, not allowed by the law ; 
therefore, the words ^' on the part of mother" are void. 

38. Where a person was seised in fee simple by descent, ex what acts will 
parte matemd, there were [even before the late statute] many acts ^^^ ® *" 
which might be done by such a person that would operate so as 

to make him a new purchaser of the estate, by which means it 
would become a feud of indefinite antiquity ; and descendible 
to his heirs general, whether of the paternal or maternal line. 

39. Thus Lord Coke says, if a person be seised of lands, as 1 Inst. 12 b. 
heir of the part of his mother, and makes a feoffment in fee, and 

takes back an estate to him and to his heirs, this is a new pur- 
chase; and if he dies without issue, the heirs of the part of the 
father shall inherit. 

Mr. Hargrave has observed on this passage, that Lord Coke 

VOL. III. z 
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must be understood to speak of two distinct oonTeyances in fee. 
The first passing the use, as well as the possession, to the feoffee, 
and so completely devesting the feoffor of all interest in the land ; 
and the second regranttng the estate to him, 

^^^' 40. So if a person seised of lands ex parte nuUenA, make a 

feofiment in fee of them, reserving a rent to himself and his heirs, 
this rent will go to his heirs ex parte patemd : because the feoff- 
ment in fee was a total disposition of the estate ; and the rent 
was acquired by purchase, 

^^/i^^"**' 41. [But now by the before-mentioned statute, if lands are 

s.s.inp. p.336 limited by any assurance executed after the 31st day of Dec. 

1833, to the person, or to the heirs of the person, who shall 
thereby convey the lands, such persons shall be considered to 
have acquired the lands as a purchaser by such assurance.] 

Tit 38. c a. 42. Where an estate descended ex parte matemd is devised to 

an heir at law, in such manner as to make him a purchaser of 
it, the descent will be to the heirs er parte patemd. (a) 

43, The renewal of a lease for lives being considered as a new 
acquisition, the person renewing becomes a purchaser, and the 
descent is thereby altered, 

MaMnv. Day, 44. Elizabeth Mason havins purchased a lease for three 

Pfee in Cha 

319.' lives, died, leaving Mary, her daughter and heir, an infant. Two 

of the lives being dead, the guardians of the infant, oat of the 
profits of the estate, took a new lease to the infant and her 
heirs, for three new lives ; and afterwards the infant died with* 
out issue. 

The question was, whether this lease should descend to the 
heirs of the infant ex parte patemd or matemd. It was contend- 
ed that it should go to the heirs ex parte matema, being a re- 
newal only of the old lease, and under the okl trust. For if the in- 
fant heir had died without issue before the renewal, living the 
surviving cestui que vie, there had been no question of it ; and so 
ought the new lease, being renewed out of the profits of the old 
lease. 

The Master of the Rolls held that the renewed lease was a 
new acquisition, which vested in the daughter as a purchaser ; 
therefore it should first go to the heirs of the part of the father. 

(a) [Any deviie to the heir of the testator, dying after the 31st day of December, 
1833, will make the devisee a purchaser under the stat. 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 106. 1.3. 
Vtde supra, p. 336 note.] 
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The Lord Keeper Harcourt coming into Ccmrt, said he was of the 
same opinion. 
46. In a subseqaent case, exactly similar, it was objected that Pierson v. 

*u 1 .J \ J- 1 J • .u • Shore. lAtk. 

the renewal was an act done by a guardian only, during the mi- 480. 
nority ; and ought not to prejudice any who take by representa- 
tion ; it being merely voluntary, and not of necessity. But Lord 
Hardwicke answered, that if this had been wantonly done by 
the guardian, without any real benefit to the intant, it would 
have been proper to have come into a court of equity to be re- 
lieved against it. But here was a just and reasonable occasion 
iar what the guardian had done ; h&re one life being dead« snr- 
rendmng the old and taking a new lease was the most beneficial 
purchase for the infant that could be ; and therefore ought to 
have the same consequence as if done by the infant herself, at 
her full age ; and go to her heirs ex parte patemd. That the 
case of Mason v. Day was exactly in point. 

46. [An equitable] estate being descendible in the same man- "^i^* i^- c-2* 
ner as a legal one, where the equitable estate descends from the 
mother it will go to the heirs ex parte matemd ; but where the 

legal estate descends ex parte maternA^ and the trust estate ex 
parte patem&, or vice versd, the trust estate will merge in the 
legal, and both will follow the line through which the legal estate 
descended. 

47. Serjeant Selby agreed for the purchase of the estate in ^*^^^^U''• 
question, and paid for it, but died before any conveyance was 771. 
made ; having by his will devised all his real and personal estate SMydtVsim. 
to hiB wife, in trust to educate and maintain his son, until he ^ ^^"* ^^' 
should attain the age of twenty-one years ; and afterwards in 

trust to convey all the rest of his real estate to his son and his 
heirs. Aftex the testator's death, the estate was conveyed to Mrs. 
Selby, who died before the son attained twenty*one : bat he 
afterwards attained that age, and died in possession of the 
estate. The lessor of the plaintiff was his heir at law on the 
part of his mother, and the defendants were his heirs at law on 
the part of his father's mother. 

Lord Mansfield said, — ^^ Serjeant Selby after his purchase 
was owner of the equitable estate, and had a right to go into 
Chancery to compel a conveyance. After his death the vendor 
conveyed to the widow, which conveyance was absolutely in 
trust for the son. He outlived his mother, by whose death the 

z 2 
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truat estate was completely vested in himy and the legal estate 
descended to him from her. The question was, to whom the 
estate descended on the death of the son. If it descended from 
the mother, the lessor of the plaintiff took it as heir at law: 
but it was contended, that though he was heir, there was a 
trust for the paternal heirs ; and it was said to be settled, that 
the Court would not suffer a trustee to recover in ejectment 
against a cestui que trust. A case so circumstanced as this in 
every particular probably never existed before, and perhaps never 
might again : but cases must often have happened in which the 
general question would arise, viz. whether when cestui que trust 
takes in the legal estate, possesses under it, and dies, the legal 
and equitable estates should open on his death, and be severed 
for the different heirs. Consider, first, upon authority; and, 
secondly, upon principle. First, no case had ever existed where 
it had been so held ; none where the heir at law of one deno- 
mination had, on the death of the ancestor, been considered as 
a trustee for the heir at law of another denomination, who 
would have taken the equitable estate if that and the legal estate 
had not united. Secondly, on principle, it seemed to him im- 
possible ; for the moment both met in the same person, there 
was an end to the trust : he had the legal interest and all the 
profits by his best title. A man could not be trustee for himself. 
Why should the estates open upon his death ? What equity 
had one set of heirs, more than the other ? He might dispose 
of the whole if he pleased : if he did not, there was no room 
for Chancery to interpose ; and the rule of law must prevail. 
Qudcunque vi& dat&, therefore, the lessor was entitled. If the 
question was doubtful, then in the Court of King's Bench the 
legal right must prevail : if the weight of opinion and argument 
was, that the legal estate must draw the trust after it ; the case 
was still stronger against the defendant" 
Judgment for the plaintiff. 

r^hav^^at^* 48. No conveyance, however, of a particular estate will alter 
effect. the mode of descent of the reversion ; because it is not a total 

departure of the estate. Therefore if a person seised ex parte 
maternd makes a gift in tail, or lease for life, reserving rent, the 
heir on the part of the mother will have the reversion, and also 
the rent as incident thereto. 
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49. Where a person seised ex parte matertia [previously to iln«t«l2b- 
the 31st day of December 1833 J made a feoffment in fee, and stat. 3 & 4 * 
the use was expressly limited to the feoffor and his heirs, or if ^3,^*** ^'^ ' 
there was no declaration of uses, and the feoffment was not on 
such a consideration as to raise a use in the feoffee, so that the 
use resulted to the feoffor; in either case he was in of the Tit. 11. c. 4. 
ancient use, and not by purchase ; therefore, the descent was 
not altered. 

60. A person seised of lands by descent ex parte maternay Godbold «. 
made a feoffment of them to uses ; as to Black Acre, to the Lev 406.' 
use of himself for life, remainder to his wife for life, remainder 

to the heirs of his body on his wife begotten, remainder to his 
own right heirs ; and as to White Acre, to the use of himself for 
ninety-nine years, if he should so long live, remainder to his 
wife for life, remainder to his first and other sons in tail male, 
remainder to himself and his heirs. Adjudged, that upon the 
death of the husband without issue, the remainder descended to 
the heirs of the feoffor, ex parte tnaternd ; because the ancient 
fee remained in him. 

61. Where a fine was levied, or a common recovery suffered ; Tit 35 & 36. 
if the use was not altered, the mode of descent was not changed : 

but there were some particular cases in which a fine, and also a 
recovery did alter the descent. 

62. [But now by the above mentioned act the law is altered, Sup. 1. 41. 
and if a person seised ex parte tnaternd makes a feoffment or 

any other conveyance, and the use is limited to himself and his 
heirs, he will take by purchase, and the descent will be changed. 
But where, as in the case before supposed the use results, it is ^'^- 
eonceived that the statute does not affect it, but it results as 
the ancient use.] 

63. The sixth canon or rule of descent is, — *' That the col- VI. Canon. 
lateral heir of the person last seised must be his next collateral 
kinsman, of the whole blood." 

First (says Sir W. Blackstone) he must be his next collateral ^ Comm. 224. 
kinsman, either persouMy or jure representationis : which proxi- 
mity is reckoned according to the canonical degrees of consan- 
guinity. The issue or descendants, therefore, of the brother of 
John Stiles, (the propositus in the table of descents annexed) 
are all of them in the first degree of kindred, with respect to 
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inheritances ; those of his uncle in the second, and those of his 
great uncle in the third ; and so on as their respective ancestors, 
if living, would have been ; and are severally called to the suc- 
cession in right of such their repres^tative proximity. And here 
it must be observed, that the lineal ancestora, though, accord- 
ing to the first rule, incapable themselves of succeeding to the 
estate, because it is supposed to have already passed tbeoi, are 
yet the common stocks from which the next successor must 
spring. 

64. Secondly, the heir need not be the nearest kinsman ab- 
solutely, but only «ti& modo ; that is, he must be the nearest 
kinsman of the whole blood : for if there is a much nearer 
kinsman of the half blood, a distant kinsman of the whole 
blood shall be admitted, and the other entirely excluded. 

66. By the ancient customs of Normandy, the f rater uieri- 
nu8 could not inherit from his brother, when the inheritance 
descended from the father; and vice f)er9&: from which the 
origin of the custom of excluding the half blood probably arose. 
For Bracton states it as doubtful whether the half blood, on the 
father's side, was excluded from an inheritance which originally 
descended from the common father ; or only from such as de- 
scended from the respective mothers ; and from newly purchased 
lands. It appears however from Britton, c. 119., that when he 
wrote, the half-blood was excluded from inheriting in all cases. 
In 6 Edw. 2. a case arose, in which it was determined, that 
where a person died seised of lands, leaving a sister of the half 
blood, and an uncle of the whole blood, the uncle should 
10 Anise, pl.27. inherit, and not the sister. And in 10 Edw. 3. it waa held, 
Deicent* 20.' that where a man had three daughters by one venter, and one 

daughter by another venter, and died seised of lands, and all 
of them entered ; afterwards two of the daughters by the first 
venter died, that the third daughter of the first venter should 
be heir to them, and should have their two parts ; and the 
fourth daughter should take nothing from them ; because she 
was of the half blood. 

56. In conformity to these cases, it is laid down by Littleton, 
s. 6 and 7, that if a man has two sons by divers venters, and 
the elder purchases land in fee simple, and dies without issue, 
ihe younger brother shall not have the land, but the uncle of 
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the elder brother, or some other his next cousin shall have the 
same ; because the younger brother is but of the half blood. 
S0| if a man has a son and a daughter by one venter, and a 
son by another venter, and the son by the first venter dies 
without issue, his sister shall be his heir. 

67. [The preceding canon of descent is now only applicable to 

descents occurring upon deaths previous to the 1st day of 

January 1834 : for by the stat. 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 106. s. 9. it is 

provided that any person related to the person from whom the 

descent is to be traced by the half blood, shall be capable of 

being his heir ; and the place in which any such relation by the 

half blood shall stand in the order of inheritance, so as to be 

entitled to inherit, shall be next after any relation in the same 

degree of the whole blood and his issue where the common 

ancestor shall be a male, and next after the common ancestor 

where such common ancestor shall be a female, so that the 

brother of the half blood on the part of the father, shall inherit 

next after the sisters of the whole blood, on the part of the 

father and their issue, and the brother of the half blood on the 

part of the mother, shall inherit next after the mother. 

The reason for the variation of the above enactment in the 
descent of the half blood on the maternal side is, that in tracing 
the descent to a brother of the half blood on the part of the 
father, the brothers and sisters of the whole blood have been 
previously let in to the inheritance. 

Thus in the annexed Table of Descents II. upon the death 
of John Stiles^ without issue, the descent is traced to his father 
Geoffirey (4), then to his brothers Francis (6) and Oliver (6), and 
to his sisters Bridget and Alice (7), of the whole blood ; all of 
whom dying without issue, then to John Stiles's brother (8) 
and sisters (9, 10) of the half blood on his father's side, and 
who, as the Act declares, come in next after the relations of the 
same degree of the whole blood; then assuming the heirs of 
John Stiles, in the maternal line to fail, the mother Lucy Baker 
(37), is next let in, and after her the brother Lewis Gay (38), 
and the sisters Lucy and Ellen (39) of the half blood on the 
maternal side, who necessarily come in next after Lucy Baker, 
the mother ; the brothers and sisters of John Stiles, of the whole 
and of the half blood on the paternal side, having been already 
passed in the descent.] 
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What seistn 68. We have seen that rpreviously to the above statute] no 

necenaiy to ur ^ . . • i 

exclude. person could be such an ancestor as that an inheritance might 

' * * be derived from him, unless he had actual seisin : therefore 

there must have been an actual seisin in deed to exclude the 

'*^* half blood. Thus Littleton says, — ^'^ When a man is seised 

of lands in fee simple, and hath issue a son and a daughter by 
one venter, and a son by another venter, and dies, and the 
eldest son enters, and dies without issue; the daughter shall 
have the land, and not the younger son, yet the younger son is 
heir to the father, but not to the brother: but if the elder 
brother doth not enter into the land after the death of his father, 
but dies before any entry made by him, then the younger 
brother may enter, and shall have the land as heir to his father : 
but when the elder son, in the case aforesaid, enters after the 
death of his father, and hath possession, there the sister shall 
have the land ; because it is a maxim of law, that posxsao 
Jratris, de Jeodo sknplici, facit sororem esse haredem.** 

59. In consequence of this principle, it was necessary to ascer- 
3^Rc^*^37 ^"*' ^'^ whether the heir acquired such a seisin, upon the death of 

his ancestor, as was required by law, to make him the stock of 
the inheritance : for if he had not, then the ancestor was the per- 
son who was last seised of the inheritance, to whom the claimants 
must make themselves heirs. 

60. It has been stated that an entry or claim [was before the 
'^*^* ^' late statute on inheritance], in most cases, necessary, to acquire 

a seisin in deed ; and that where the lands lay in different coun- 
ties, there must be an entry in each county. Thus where the 
1 Leon. 265. demesnes of a manor extended into two counties, the eldest son, 

upon the death of his father, entered into the demesnes in one 
county only, and died without issue. It was said by Manwood, 
that his sister of the whole blood should inherit the demesnes 
whereon her brother had entered ; and his brother of the half 
blood the rest 

61. It has also been stated that the possession of a termor for 
ilnstVi5a. ye^Ts is the possessiou of the person entitled to the freehold. 
3 Rep. 41 b. Hence Lord Coke says, if a father makes a lease for years and 

the lessee enters, and the eldest son, having succeeded his father, 
dies during the term, before entry or receipt of rent, the younger 
son of the half blood shall not inherit, but the sister; because the 
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possession of the lessee for years is the possession of the elder 
son ; so as he is actually seised of the fee simple ; and conse- 
quently the sister of the whole blood is to be heir. 

62. A. seised in fee had two daughters by several venters, and J«°^ ^^*' 
devised a moiety of the land to his wife for seven years ; and that 

the elder sister should enter on the other moiety, on the day of 
her marriage. A. died; his wife entered and educated the 
daughters : the eldest sister married, and entered with her hus- 
band into one moiety; the younger sister died without issue. 
Resolved, that the heir of the whole blood of the younger sister 
should have her moiety ; for the possession of the mother for 
seven years was an actual possession in the younger sister. 

63. It has also been stated, that the possession and seisin of Tit. 20. 
one tenant in common [was, until the recent stat. 3 and 4 Will. 

4. c. 27. s. 12.] the possession and seisin of the other; and it was 
determined, that such a possession would exclude the half blood. 

64. A. had issue B. a son, and M. a daughter, by one venter. Small «. Dale, 
and N. and O. daughters by another venter, and devised all his Hob! 120.* 
lands to his wife durante viduitate. The wife entered into all. 

B. the eldest son died, without having entei'ed. It was ad- 
judged that the will was void for a third part, because the lands 
were held by knight service; that the entry of the wife into all 
made her seised but of two parts, and tenant in common with 
her son of a third part ; and that the entry of the wife should vest 
such a possession in common, in the son, of the third part, as 
should make a possessio fratris in him, for his sister of the whole 
blood. 

65. The possession of a guardian in socage is the possession of ^ In^^ 1& ^• 
the ward, who thereby acquires an actual seism, without entry ; whitcombe. 
and where a posthumous son was bom, his mother being in pos- ^|^* ^^ ^* 
session of the lands whereof his father died seised, she became 

bis guardian in socage ; and the infant son was thereby deemed 
to be actually seised of the inheritance ; so as to exclude the 
half blood. 

66. A, Newman being seised in fee of four messuages, and GoodtiUe v. 

. . Newman, 

having issue four daughters, died, leaving his second wife ensient 3 WiU. 516. 
with a son, who was born six weeks after the death of his father, 
and lived five weeks, and then died ; his mother continuing 
all that time in possession of the houses, residing in one of them 
with the two daughters, and recei\^ing rent for the others. 
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The questioa wasi whether this was such a aeisin as would ex* 
dude the daughters from inheriting;. It was argued for the 
plaintiff, the heir at law of the son of the whole blood, that the 
son died last actually seised in fee of the premises ; that, upon 
the death of the father, the premises descended to his two daiigh^ 
tera, who, together with the mother, being enmnt with a 
son, were then in rightful possession ; that upon the birth of 
the son, six weeks after, the estate of the daughters was devested 
out of them, and the mother then became and was guardian in 
socage to her son; that her possession, and receiving the rents 
and profits, was the actual possession and seisin of the son, and 
would carry the descent of the premises to the heir at law of the 
son. The infant son was in possession as much as it was possi- 
ble for an infant to be ; for he was bom, lived, and died in one of 
the houses ; which gave a title to the heir of the whole Uood : 
for the law would presume that the mother entered rightfully, as 
guardian to her infant son, and not wrongfully. 

On the other side, it was contended for the defisodants, that 
the rule of p^ssesm frairis was extremely severe, and ought not 
to be extended, but should be construed as favoumbly as possi- 
ble for the daughters ; that to make a posseuh fratm, there ought 
to be an actual seisin ; that it was not found or stated in the 
case, that the mother entered as guardian in socage, but that she 
and the two daughters continued in possession from the time of 
the husband's death ; that six weeks after the husband's death 
the son was bom, and died in the same house ; that this was a 
continuance of the old estate in herself and the daughters, or in 
the daughters only ; for the law would adjudge the possession in 
those who had a lawful right to the possession, namely, the 
daughters; and the Court could not determine, upon the facts 
stated in the case, whether the mother was in possession as guar- 
dian to the son, or as a trespasser, or for her quarantine, in order 
to have dower. 

Lord Ch. Just. De Grey having stated the case, delivered the 
unanimous opinion of the Court: — *' Tliis is an ejectment brought 
by the heir of a posthumous son, to recover the premises in ques* 
tion, which were purchased by his father, who died seised thereof 
in fee simple, the 4th of June, 1760, leaving two daughters by 
his first wife, and his second wife emient with this posthumous 
son. The wife and daughters remained in the same house where 
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the father died : then the wife received some rent ibr the houses; 
and afterwards, in July 1760, the son was born| and in his life- 
time the widow received more rent : then the son died, having 
lived five weeks and three days» and she received some more rent 
after his death. Lands in fee simple must descend to the heir 
of the whole blood oi the person last actually seised thereof. And 
this is a maxim in the law of England, which has subsisted for 
ages, as appears by Braoton, h 2. fo. 66, ; Britton, cap. 119. fo. 
271. ; Fleta, 1. 6. cap. 1, s. 14. Although this m^^y sometimes 
be very hard upon some children of the half blood of the person 
last actually seised, yet we must take the law as it is, and 
determine accordingly. The question, therefore, is, whether 
this posthumous son was actually seised of the premises in 
question. 

** Upon the death of the father, his two daughters would have 
been good tenants to the pracq>e befoi'e the birth of the posthum- 
ous son, who could not lay his title before he was born : the law 
vested the seisin in law in the daughters upon the death of the 
father, and in like manner vested the seisin in law in the son the 
moment he was born. If the daughters had aUened, or been dis- 
seised, the son would not have been actually seised, but would 
only have had a right of entry upon the possession of the alienee 
or disseisor. This was the ground of my brother Hill's argument ; 
namely, that the daughters were disseised by the mother, and 
that the son died having only a right of entry, so was never 
actually seised. But the daughters were in actual possession as 
well as the mother, (of one house,) from the time of the death of 
their father until the birth of the son ; and were also in actual 
possesion of the other three houses, by the possession of the 
tenants thereof, whether any rent had been due, received, or not 
received, before the birth of the son. 3 Rep. 41, 42. Moor 12& 
Co. Lit 14, 15. And the rent, which was due and received be- 
fofe the birth of the son, belonged to the daughters, who were 
actually seised ; for, by Babington, (Ch. Just C. B.) Trin. 9 
Hen. 6. 25 a.> if a man has issue a daughter, and dies, his wife 
being maknt^ the daughter may lawfully enter ; and if she dies, 
her heir may enter, and take the profits for the timye ; and after- 
wards, if the wife, being tmsieat by the ancestor paramount, is 
delivered of a son, the son may enter, notwithstanding that the 
heir of his sister is in by descent : but he shall not have an ac- 
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tion of account, or any remedy for the issues in the mean time 
before his birth ; because their entry was congeable until he was 
born. And if a church becomes void, and the sister or heir pre- 
sent, and their presentee be instituted and inducted before his 
birth, he shall not have the advantage of the avoidance ; and yet 
by such presentation he shall not be out of possession. At the 
time of the birth of the son, (in the present case,) his mother 
was in possession, as well as the daughters. The moment he 
was born, she became guardian in socage ; and, upon supposi- 
tion that nothing was done to hinder it, the law will presume 
that she entered as guardian to her son the moment he was 
born ; and nothing appears to the contrary, upon the facts stated 
in the case. She was in, without any declaration how she was 
in ; and acts, without any words, amount in law to an entry; 
for acts without words may make an entry, but words without 
1 Inst. 245. b. an act, (viz. entry into the lands, &c.) cannot make an entry. 

'' It was objected, that the mother being in one house, and re- 
ceiving the rents of others, was a disseisor, or that it was in the 
daughters to make it disseisin, Cro. Car. 303. ; and that if one 
enters as guardian who is not so, he is a disseisor, 1 Roll. Ab. 
662. (J.) pi. 3. in answer to this. The facts in this case are, that 
the mother continued in possession from the death of her hus- 
band, received the rents under leases ; her possession was gene- 
ral ; it does not appear that she ousted the daughters, or made 
any actual or particular claim ; she might continue in the house 
by quarantine, which continued until the son was born ; and the 
entry of one is the entry of others, who have a right to enter. 
1 Roll. Ab. 740, 741. If guardian by nurture make a lease by 
indenture to one, being under the title of the infant, rendering 
rent to himself, which is paid accordingly, yet this is not any 
disseisin to the infant. 1 Roll. Ab. 659. pi. 13. 

'' It is to be observed, that the title of the daughters expired 
on the birth of the son, before any election, to make the mother 
a disseisor, was made ; that the law will not presume a wrong ; 
there never was any determination, that the mother's entry or 
possession was by wrong, in a case like this ; and it is impossible 
to suppose, in this case, that the whole rents and profits of the 
premises in question were not applied by the mother to the com- 
mon use of her daughters, herself, and the infant son. Indeed, 
if the mother had entered as guardian to the daughters, she not 
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being their guardian, it would have been a disseisin ; so^ if she 
had entered for her dower, when it was not assigned to her. 
The possession of the mother and daughters was the possession 
of the daughters ; and, when the son was born, the estate was 
devested out of the daughtere, and not before ; then the son was 
in actual possession and seisin of the premises by his mother, who 
had a right to the possession, as being his guardian by law, 
(namely) the person next of blood, to whom the inheritance can-* 
not descend; her possession was the possession of the son. 
3 Rep. 42. Moore 125. A guardian need not be assigned. The 
seisin of a guardian of a son by the second venter shall oust the 
daughters of the first venter. 8 Assise, 6. 

'* Upon the whole, we are all of opinion, that the premises in 
question belong to the lessor of the plaintiff, and therefore we 
give judgment for the plaintiff." 

67. An entry by a mother, as guardian in socage, gave a suffi- 
cient seisin to an infant, to exclude the heir of the half blood. 

68. A man died leaving two daughters by different venters; Doe v. Keen, 
the mother entered as guardian in socage, and received the 

profits. The question was, whether this gave such a seisin to the 
daughters, that on the death of one of them, the other could not 
inherit from her. It was contended, — 1. That the entry of the 
mother as guardian in socage, and her receipt of the profits, 
amounted to a sufficient seisin for her daughter ; that this point 
was sufficiently established by the preceding case. 2. That the Tit. 19. 
seisin of one coparcener was the seisin of the other, and the entry 
of one was in law the entry of the other. Where two claim by 
the same title, as two sons from their father, and the younger 
son enters, the law will presume that his entry was not to gain a 
possession distinct from his elder brother, but merely to preserve 
the estate from a stranger ; therefore, though the younger son 
die seised, and bis heir enters by descent, yet the entry of the 
elder brother, or his heir, is not therefore taken away. That if 
the law put so favourable a construction in that case, where the 
younger son cannot have any claim for himself, a fortiori such a 
presumption should be made in the case of coparceners, who 
make but one heir ; and so it was stated in I Inst. 243 b. that 
where one coparcener enters generally, and takes the profits, 
this shall be accounted in law the entry of both, and no devest- 
ing of the moiety of her sister. 
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On the other side it was aTgued* that there was no seisin in 
fact by the elder sister, but at most a seisin in law; and the 
Court would not incline to extend the operation of the rule, 
excluding the succession of the half blood, beyond the strict let* 
terof it. 

Lonl Kenyon said, — Nothing could be clearer than that an 
infant might consider whoever entered on his estate, as entering 
for his use. The Court held that the surviving sister did not 
take by descent : but the lands should go to the heir of the whole 
blood of the sister who died. 
Iwn !K^ 69. Before the Statute of Uses, it was held that there might be 
i>^°'^iA h^' a possessio fratris of a use : therefore where a cesiui que use had 

issue a son and a daughter by one venter, and a son by another 
venter, and died ; the eldest son took the profits, and died with- 
out issue ; it was held that the use should descend to the daughter, 
as sister and heir to her brother, not to the younger son. And 
since the doctrine of trusts has been established by the Court of 
Chancery, the rule at possessio frairis was applied to trust estates, 
as fully as to legal ones. 
Andadvowaoni, 70. [Previously to the stat 3 and 4 Will. 4. c. 106.] advowsons, 
1 insL 16 b. tithes, and rents, descended to the whole blood, provided thece 
3 Rep. 41 b. ^i^as |^ actual seisin, by presentation to the church, or receipt of 

the tithes or rent: but if the eldest son died before the church 
became vacant, or any receipt of tithes or rent, his brother of 
the half blood would inherit as heir to his father, who was the 
person last seised. 
pi.^0.*^^*^' 71. Thus if a person seised of an advowson in gross had issue 

a son and a daughter by one venter, and a son by another venter, 

and died; the eldest son died before any presentation; the 

younger brothor would have the advowson, because the elder 

Id. pi. 11. never had any seisin thereof. But if the dder had presented, 

and died without issue, the younger should not have had 
the advowson, because the presentation put the seisin in the 
eldest. 
Id. 12 & 13. 72. If two daughters by several venters made partition of an 

advowson in gross, to present by turns; and after one died 
without issue, before any presentation ; the other would have 
the advowson ; because there was no seisin diereof. It would 
have been otherwise if she that died had presented after par- 
tition. 
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73. Lord Coke says, the doctrine of half bkx>d extends to Iinit.i5b. 
offices, courts, liberties^ firanchises, dtnd commons of inherit'^ 

ance. 

74. [fiut now (in descents faUing after the 1st day of January, s. ii. 
1834,) by the statute above-mentioned^ which applies to ad vow- 
sons, tithes, and all other hereditaments, whether corporeal or in- 
corporeal, actual seisin is not necessary to make a person the 
root or stock from which the future inheritance is to be derived, 

but it is sufficient if he was the person last entitled, that is, the 
last person who had a right to the land, 8cc., whether he did 
or did not obtain the possession, or the receipt of rents and 
profits.] 

75. The seventh and last canon or rule of descent is, — vii. Canon. 

" That in collateral inheritances, the male stocks shall be pre- Irefe^. '*'^*** 
ferred to the female; that is, kindred derived from the blood 
of the male ancestor, however remote, shall be admitted before 
those from the blood of the female, however near ; unless where 
the lands have, in fact, descended from a female." 

76. Thus the relations on the father's side are admitted in infirm 
nUum^ before those on the mother's side are admitted at all ; and 
the relations of the father's fatlier, before those of the father's 

mother, and so on. Sir W. Blackstone observes that this rule 2 Comm. 235. 
was established in order to effectuate and carry into execution 
the fifth rule or principal canon of collateral inheritance, that 
every heir must be of the blood of the first purchaser. For when 
such first purchaser was not easily to be discovered, after a long 
course of descents, the lawyers not only endeavoured to investi- 
gate him by taking the next relation of the whole blood to the 
person last in possession ; but also considering that a preference 
had been given to males, by virtue of the second canon, through 
the whole course of lineal descent, from the first purchaser, they 
judged it more likely that the lands should have descended to 
the last tenant, from his male, than from his female ancestors. 
The right of inheritance therefore first runs up all the father's 
side, with a preference to the male stocks in every instance ; and 
if it finds no heirs there, it then, and then only, resorts to See also statnte 
the mother's side ; leaving no place untried, in order to find ^^ ^oq, J, 7^ g. 
heirs that may by possibility be derived from the original pur- *°<* »"P* ■• ^* 
chaser. 

77. After a due consideration of the canons or rules of descent Mode of tracing 

an heir at law. 
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already laid down it will not be a difficult matter to ascertain 
the party on whom the htw casts the inheritance, whenever a 
comprehensive genealogy shall be made out, of the persons con- 
nected in blood with the proposittu, or party last seised : for there 
is no title in the English law reducible to a more technical sys- 
tem than the title of descent in fee simple. One or the other of 
two principles only will determine every case of competition on 
the subject of inheritance at common law. These principles are, 
Isti dignity of blood, and 2dy proximity of blood. 
1 intt. 10 a. 7g, Lord Coke, in his Commentary on Littleton, has partly 

explained in what order the attribute of dignity of blood is 
applied by legal intendment. But as the whole subject is sus- 
ceptible of a compendious arrangement, perhaps it may be satis- 
factory to enumerate the several classes which by physical ne- 
cessity must comprehend every description of kindred, and to 
state the degree of dignity in which they stand to the propositus. 

79. These classes are, — 1. The male stock of the paternal line. 
2. The female stock of the paternal line. 3. The male branches 
of the female stock of the paternal line. 4. The female branches 
of the female stock of the paternal line. 5. The male stock of 
the maternal line. 6. The female branches of the male stock of 
the maternal line. 7. The male branches of the female stock of 
the maternal line. 8. The female branches of the female stock 
of the maternal line. 

80. The reason and progress of this series will, on a little 
consideration, appear intelligible. They who trace from the 
male stock, either in the ascending or descending line, must of 

See Table of necessity trace from a person bearing the name of Stiles, whether 

it be John, Geoffry, George, Walter, or Richard ; and Stiles 
being the family name, they are all entitled to the first rank of 
dignity. When these are exhausted, recourse is to be had to 
those female stocks who have intermarried with the males of the 
name of Stiles, and have contributed to the blood of the paternal 
line ; such as Cecilia Kempe, Christian Smith, and Ann Godfrey 
who constitute the second class. Every female having so inter- 
married, at how remote soever a period, is deemed to be a stock 
of the same class; and all those of the same class are held to 
be equal in point of dignity. It is further to be observed that 
each stock in the ascending line is successively to be exhausted, 
first in its male, and then in its female branches, before we pro- 
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ceed to the next immediate female stock, for reasons hereafter to 
be assigned ; and this doctrine gives rise to the third and fourth 
classes, namely, the male branches of the female stock of the 
paternal, and the female branches of the female stock of the 
paternal line. The same gradation takes place in the maternal 
line, and gives rise to the subsequent, or 6thy 6th, 7th, and 8th, 
classes, on the same ground as in the paternal line ; and therefore 
it is unnecessary to repeat them. 

Thus far in explanation of the first principle. 

81. The second principle, or that of proximity of blood, is 
twofold : it is either positive, or representative. It is positive 
when parties claim in their own individual right ; as between 
the second and third son, or between the uncle and grand uncle. 
It is representative when either of the parties claims as being 
lineally descended from another ; in which case he is entitled to 
the degree of proximity of his ancestor. Thus the grandson of 
the eldest son of the propositus is entitled before the second son 
of the propositus, though, in common acceptation, nearer by 
two degrees ; and the principle of representative proximity is by 
the law of England so peremptory, that a female may avail her* 
self thereof to the exclusion of a male claiming in his own 
right ; for in descents in fee simple the daughter of the eldest 
son shall succeed in preference to the second son. 

82. Having thus explained the nature of these two principles, 
we proceed to observe, that the first principle, namely that of 
dignity of blood, is positive, and operates on all occasions, 
without reference to any other principle, where it can be shewn 
that the claimants are unequal in point of dignity of blood, and 
that they range under different classes of the series as above 
stated. In all such cases the inheritance will vest, by act of 
law, in the worthiest of blood. Thus if, according to the Table 
of Descents annexed, a competition should arise between the 
issue of Andrew and Esther Baker, and the issue of Richard and 
Ann Stiles, although the former represent an uncle, and the 
latter a great-great-uncle, the latter shall prevail, because he 
is of the first class of dignity, whereas the former falls under 
the fifth. 

83. But when the claimants range under the same class of 
dignity, the first principle is inert ; recourse must then be had 
to the second, namely, that of proximity ; and the claimant 

VOL. 111. A A 
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shall be preferred in respect of the proximity of the stock 
through which he claims to the^prapasitus^ 

84. Thus in a question between the issue of Luke and Francis 
Kempe, and the issue of William and Jane Smith, in the Table 
annexedi the parties are equal in point of dignity; for they 
represent female stocks of the paternal line : but in regard to 
proximity Cecilia Kempe^ the mother of the father, is a nearer 
stock to the propositus than Christian Smith, the mother of 
the grandfather ; and therefore her representative shall succeed. 

86. It will be apparent to every person, having thoroughly 
digested the above system, that it is applicable to any case that 
can be put on the subject of descent The clearness and cer- 
tainty of the common law on this head has been long since 
remarked by Lord Coke, in his Preface to the second part of his 
Reports. «—" In all my time I have not known two questions 
made of the right of descents by the common law ; so certain 
and sure the rules thereof be.'' 

Obterrationi on 86. The chief point of difficulty that has occurred has been 
doctrine of ' owing to the want of due attention to the doctrine of representa- 
^^•**"*' tive proximity, which, as is justly observed by Lord Hale, — 

** through all the degrees of succession by the right of represen- 
tation, the right of proximity is transferred from the root to the 
branches, and gives them the same preference as the next and 
worthiest of blood." In the descending line this doctrine is 
sufficiently familiar and obvious : but in the ascending line it is 
not equally familiar, nor has it recently been duly explained. 
For although by the law of England the principle of represen- 
tative proximity is equally applicable in the one line as in the 
other, yet in a Table of Descents affixed to a work of deservedly 
great celebrity, the doctrine has been rejected, and a di£brent 
system has been adopted. 

87. The work alluded to is that popular treatise, the Commen- 
taries on the Laws of England by Sir William Blackstone, in 
which, after mature and repeated deliberation, he persisted in a 
system repugnant to the law of descents, as it had stood and 
continued in England for upwards of five centuries ; and bad 
been successively expounded by Lord Hale, Lord Chief Baron 
Gilbert, and the ablest writers on the subject, (a) 

(a) [The recent statute, 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 106. does not extend to descents wkidi 
have taken place on^aths before the Ist day of January, 1834. A case may possihly 
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Now, aB the CommeDtaries are justly supposed to oontaiu the 
pure elements of the English law, and as the learned author has 
entered into an elaborate discussion of the question, it may be 
presumed that the rising generation will admit the validity of 
his reasons without further enquiry, and that his system will be 
generally adopted. But as we do not concur with the learned 
commentator, we deem it a mark of respect due to his reputation 
to consider the reasons assigned by him in support of his opinion, 
and at the same time to state the authorities which have induced 
us to pursue a different course of preference in the Table of 
Descents annexed to this title. (6) 

88. The doctrine which gave rise to the discussion was stated 
from the bench by Mr. Justice Manwoode, in the case of Clere 
V. Brook, as reported by Plowden, 442. The question in that 
case was, whether the heir of the father's mother, or the heir of 
the mother, were the right heir to the son. The court were 
unanimous for the former, on account of the dignity of blood of 
the paternal line. 

Justice Manwoode having answered some objections to this 
decision, observed, that *^ where they (the competitors) are 
equally worthy in blood, then the nearest shall be preferred ; as 
if the purchaser die without issue, and the brother of the pur* 

happen in which the point discussed in the foUowing peges of the preaept chapter may 
come under consideration ; the Editor, therefore, did not feel himself at liberty to omit 
Mr. Cruise's observations. But the late act, in reference to descents falling after the 
above period, has put the question at rest in favour of Mr. Justice Blackstone's view of 
tfa* Mbject, tiiat is, giving the preference to No. 10 in his table before No. 11 ; and 
which, in the Editor's opinion, better preserves the aymmetry of the law of descents. 
It will be seen from the following pages that Mr. Cruise gives the preference to No. 11, 
that is, to the issue of Luke and Francis Kempe , before the issue of William and Jane 
Smith, whom indeed Mr. Cruise, in his annexed table 1. postpones to the issue of Thomas 
and Sarah Kempe, No. 12, and to the issue of Charles and Mary Holland, No. 18, in 
Blackstone's table. The following are the words of the statute, s.8: — "That where 
there shall be a failure of male paternal ancestors of the person from whom the descent 
is to be traced, and their descendants, the mother of his more remote male paternal an- 
cestor, or her descendants, shall be the heir or heirs of such person, in preference to the 
mother of a less remote male paternal ancestor, or her descendants ; and where there 
ihaU be a failure of male maternal ancestors of such peiton, and their defendants, the 
mother of his mora remote male maternal ancestor, and her descendants, shall be the 
heir or heirs of such person, in preference to the mother of a less remote male ma- 
ternal ancestor, and her descendants."] 

(6) [The Editor has added the numeral letters to shew the order in Sir Wflliam 
Blaekatone's table.] 
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chaser's father claim ; and the brother of the purchaser's grand' 
father, that is to say, the brother of the father of the purchaser's 
father, also claims the land ; and the brother of the purchaser's 
great-grandfather, that is to say, on the part of the father in the 
lineal ascent of males, also claims the land ; then the brother 
of the purchaser's father shall be preferred as heir, for he is 
nearest of the blood of the purchaser's father ; and they are all 
equally worthy in blood, for they are all of the blood of the 
males, which is the more worthy sex, and therefore the nearest 
shall be preferred as heir. And if there is no such brother of the 
purchaser's father, nor any issue of such brother, nor any sister 
of the purchaser's father, nor any issue of her, (for the sister 
shall be in the same degree as the brother, where there is no 
brother) ; then the brother of the purchaser's grandfather or his 
issue, or the sister of the purchaser's grandfather or her issue, 
shall be preferred before the brother or sister of the purchaser's 
great-grandfather and their issues ; and so on from them in infi- 
nUum. And so the brother or sister of the purchaser's grandmother ^ 
viz. the mother of the purchaser's father^ shall be preferred before 
the brother or sister of the purchaser's great-grandmother ; viz. 
mother of the purchaser's father's father^ because they are equally 
worthy in blood ; for such heirs come from the blood of the female 
sex, from which the purchaser's father issued : and where they are 
equally worthy, the next of blood shall always be preferred as 
Mr." 

To this doctrine Mr. Justice Blackstone objects, and has de- 
clared his opinion, that the heir of the hesailes or great-grand- 
mother on the part of the father, ought to be preferred to the 
heirs of the ailes or grandmother on the same side. Accord- 
ingly, in the Table of Descents annexed to the second volume 
of the Commentaries, he hath preferred the former, whom he 
distinguishes by No. 10, to the latter, or No. 11, for the follow- 
ing reasons : — 

1st, *^ Because this point was not the principal question in the 
case of Clere and Brook, but the law concerning it is delivered 
obiter only, and in the course of argument by Justice Man- 
woode; though afterwards said to be confirmed by the three 
other justices in separate extrajudicial conferences with the 
reporter." 
2d, ** Because the Chief Justice Dyer, in reporting the reso- 
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lutioD of the Court in what seems to be the same case (Dyer 
314.,) takes no notice of this doctrine." 

3d, ** Because it appears from Plowden's Report, that very 
many gentlemen of the law were dissatisfied with the position of 
Justice Manwoode." 

4th, '' Because the position itself destroys the otherwise 
entire and regular symmetry of our legal course of descents ; as 
is manifest by inspecting the Table ; and destroys that constant 
preference of the male stocks in the law of inheritance, for 
which an additional reason is before given, beside the mere 
dignity of blood." 

5th, *^ Because it introduces all that uncertainty and contra- 
diction pointed out by an ingenious author, (Law of Inherit- 
ances, 2d ed. pp. 30. 38. 61. 62. 66.) and establishes a collateral 
doctrine incompatible with the principal point resolved in the 
case of Clereand Brook, viz. the preference of No. 11 . to No. 14. 
And though that learned writer proposes to rescind the principal 
point then resolved, in order to clear this difficulty ; it is appre- 
hended that the difficulty may be better cleared by rejecting the 
collateral doctrine, which was never yet resolved at all." 

6th, ** Because, by the reason that is given for this doctrine 
in Plowden, Bacon, and Hale, (viz. that, in any degree para- 
mount, the first law respecteth proximity and not dignity of 
blood,) No. 18. ought also to be preferred to No. 16, which is 
contrary to the 8th rule laid down by Hale himself. (Hist. 
C. L. 247.)" 

7th, '' Because this position seems to contradict the allowed 
doctrine of Sir Edward Coke, (Co. Lit. 12.) who lays it down, 
under different names, that the blood of the Kempes (alias 
Sandies) shall not inherit, till the blood of the Stiles (alias 
Fairfield) fail. Now, the blood of the Stiles does certainly not 
fail, till both No. 9. and No. 10. are extinct. Wherefore No. II, 
being the blood of the Kempes, ought not to inherit till then." 

8th, ** Because, in the case, M. 12 Edw.4. 14. (Fitz. Ab. tit. 
De$cent,2. Bro. Ab. tit. Descent, 38.) much relied on in that case 
of Clere and Brook, it is laid down as a rule, that cestuy que doit 
inheriter al pere doit inheriter al JUs. And so Sir Matthew 
Hale says, (Hist. C. L. 243.) that though the law excludes the 
fiither from inheriting, yet it substitutes and directs the descent 
as it should have been, had the father inherited. Now, it is 
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settled by the resolution in Clere and Brook, that No. 10, 
should have inherited to Geoffrey Stiles the father before 
No. 11, and therefore No. 11, ought to be preferred in inherit- 
ing to John Stiles the son." 

89. To these reasons full and satisfactory answers appear to us 
to have been given in a tract intituled, ** Remarks on the Laws of 
Descents, and on the Reasons assigned by Mr. Justice Black- 
stone for rejecting, in his Table of Descent, a point of doctrine 
laid down in Plowden, Lord Bacon, and Hale/' — published in 
1779. (a) And therefore the substance of those remarks shall, 
for the satisfaction of the student, be here stated. 

90. On the first of Sir William Blackstone's reasons the 
author observes, *^ that the three introductory reasons are merely 
speculative : they are rather preliminary observations than ar* 
guments from principle ; of course the remarks must be of the 
same nature. As nothing positive can be determined from 
either, the reader will judge which has the best grounds for 
presumption. 

** It is admitted, that the present point was not the principal 
question in the case of Clere and Brook : however, as this 
doctrine was laid down by a judge sitting in court, and de- 
livered in his judicial capacity, some respect is due to his 
sentiments. And though it may be allowed that the law, de- 
livered obiter in the present case, was founded on the same 
substantial reasons which led to the final judgment; still he 
will not contend that, because it was delivered obiter, it was 
therefore less reasonable ; or, because it was said to be confirmed 
by the three other justices, that it was not their opinion, or 
that it was a bad opinion.'' 

On the second reason, he remarks, that ** the report of Sir 
James Dyer is extremely short : for the Court were onanimovs 
in their resolutbn. But, as he hath not given the distinct 
opinion at large of any of the Bench, even to Uie point before 
them, — can we reasonably expect him to take notice of any 
collateral matter ? If we wish to hear the arguments, Plowden 
hath reported them. If we are not satisfied, — whither can we 
ourselves ? May it not hitherto be said, Est ridicuban ad 

tarn Osgoode, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn, afterwards Chief Jnstioe of Lower 
to formir tiUwn. 
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eei qu4i habemus nihil dtcere, qumrere qutE habere non pouumui ? 
Thus stands the fact. Plowden gires a comprehensive report of 
the case, and the doctrine laid down, when the Court gave their 
opinion. Dyer reports the judgment with a brief state of the 
question: but takes no notice of this, horany other doctrine. 
So far then the one is positive, the other neutral. Are we now 
to discredit the representations of the former, and conclude, 
from the silence of the latter, by an argument made up of 
incredulity and uncertainty, to reject the only testimony given, 
and extort evidence from a nullity ? This were to support a 
cause in the most effectual manner. From Plowden it appears, 
that the Chief Justice was present when Manwoode delivered 
this as law. What, then, can we infer from his silence, except 
his consent ?" 

To the third he replies, that '' the account, given by Plowden, 
is thus subjoined in a note to the report of the case. ' Note, in 
the case before put, where the purchaser in fee dies without 
issue, and the brother of the grandmother on the part of the 
father claims the land as heir, and the brother of the great* 
grandmother also on the part of the father claims the land as 
heir, many were of opinion, because there was no nearer heir 
of the male line, the brother of the grandmother should not be 
preferred, as Justice Manwoode had said, but that the brother 
of the gieat«grandmother should be adjudged heir, for his blood 
is derived to the purchaser by two males, viz. by his father and 
grandfather, whereas the blood of the brother of the grand- 
mother is derived to the purchaser but by one male, and the 
grandfather was not of the blood of the brother of the grand- 
mother, but he was of the blood of the brother of the greatr 
grandmother, and therefore such blood is more worthy. And 
upon this I put the question again to Manwoode in the pre* 
MQce of Harper, another of the justices of the Common Bench, 
both of whom held clearly that the brother of the grandmother 
should be heir to the purchaser, and not the brother of the 
great-grandmother, because the former is nearer in blood to the 
purchaser on the part of his father, which proximity holds place 
on the part of females conjoined by marriage to males, when 
snch Uood is once derived by a male to the first purchaser. 
And another day I put the same question to Mounson, puisne 
judge of the same Bench, and he was of the same opinion with 
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the other juBtices* for the same cause. And at another time 
afterwards, I put the same question to the Lord Dyer, who was 
of the same opinion also ; so that all the justices of the Com- 
mon Bench unanimously agreed in the same case, that tlie 
brother of the purchaser's grandmother on the part of the father, 
should be preferred before the brother of the purchaser's great* 
grandmother on the part of the father.' 

'' Thus the same report, which tells us that many held a dif- 
ferent opinion, tells us likewise, that this position of Justice 
Manwoode was confirmed by Justice Harper, Justice Mounson, 
and Lord Chief Justice Dyer. Therefore, when Lord Bacon and 
Hale adopted this position, they had the unanimous authority of 
the Bench to support it : when the author of the Commentaries 
disallowed this position, he was justified by the scruples of 
many bye-standers to reject it. It remains to be inquired, who 
has been guided by the most sufficient reasons. The authority 
must surely preponderate with us.'' 

On the fourth reason he observes, that '^ it may be a matter 
of surprise, that the first pointed argument against Justice 
Manwoode's position should be brought from a topic so irre- 
lative as that of symmetry ; for law is the object of reason, not 
the subject of delineation. The laws of descent are regulated 
by the analogy of their principles, not by the symmetry of a 
table ; and, when a system of inheritance is estabUshed, little 
attention is paid to th6 appearance it may make in a scheme of 
genealogy. Being therefore confident, and meaning to prove, 
that our doctrine is founded upon legal principles, we are not 
careful in the first instance for the subordinate concern of sym- 
metry. And in this spirit, admitting for a moment that our 
position destroys the regularity of the Table, we mean to defend 
it on the strong ground of consistency. For, if we cannot unite 
both qualities ; if a sacrifice must be made ; — ^which shall we 
surrender ? — the congruity of our principles, or the symmetry of 
their delineation ? If the eye be offended by irregularity ; to 
avoid this, shall we disgust the mind by incongruity ? Can we 
hesitate which to give up, the reality or the representation, the 
substance or the shadow ? Those remarks might be made, if 
the learned author meaned to apply the absolute idea of sym- 
metry, and to require the same in the draught of a course of 
descent. But it may be urged, he hath guarded against the 
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pertness of such interrogatoriesy by specifying the symmetry of 
the legal course of descents, which must be relative. In such 
case, before we can confess, deny, or retort the charge, we must 
acquaint ourselves with the nature of the thing destroyed ; and 
in what manner it is connected with the subject. 

*^ The legal course of descent is chalked out by the laws of 
inheritance : the symmetry of which course arises from a due 
ezempliBcation of those laws, agreeably to the principles thereof. 
And it is constituted by, and can only exist so long as the 
course of descents conforms itself to, the legal principles of 
inheritance. The idea of symmetry is conceived, and regulated, 
by such conformity, in which sense it is altogether relative. In 
ahort, the entire and regular symmetry of the legal course 
of descents is nothing more than that order, which is ob- 
servable in a praxis of those principles, whereby the course is 
directed. 

*^ Thus, the legal symmetry of the Table will finally resolve 
itself into a conformity to the principles of descent, to which 
an appeal is more direct than to the medium of delineation. 
For if, by any position, one of the principles of descent is 
violated ; by the same, will this symmetry be also destroyed. 

** Let us then compare the position of Manwoode with the 
principles above stated; and we shall discover whether the 
charge contained in this fourth reason be well founded. 

** The doctrine laid down by Manwoode is, that where all the 
branches or descendants of the male stock are extinct, the 
brother or sister of the mother of the purchaser's father, or No. 
11, shall inherit and be preferred before the brother or sister of 
the purchaser's great-grandmother, or No. 10, for whom Mr. 
Justice Blackstone contends. 

*' First, in point of dignity of blood, the claimants are equal : 
they represent female stocks of the paternal line; therefore, 
upon that ground merely, the one cannot be preferred to tlie 
other. But, 

** Secondly, in point of proximity, it is obvious that the 
grandmother, or No. 11, is nearer to the person last seised 
than the great-grandmother, or No. 10; on which account 
the representatives of the former are preferred by Justice Man- 
woode. 

** It follows, then, that this position, being supported by the 
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principles of inheritance, cannot destroy that regular symmetry 
which arises from* a conformity to those very principles. 

'' On the contrary, let a person, having a distinct and perfect 
conception of the several classes of dignity, with the notion of 
proximity superadded, view the Table ; he wfll trace from the 
propasUuf, and expect that, when one class is exhausted, the 
number denoting immediate preference will be affixed to the 
nearest claimant of the ensuing class. For instance, in the 
male stock of the paternal line ascending, he will find the in- 
heritance regularly given to the nearest representative, first, to 
the uncles and aunts, or No. 7, then to the great-nodes and 
aunts, or No. 8, and so on, till the class is exhausted : but when 
he comes to the second class, or female stocks of the paternal 
line, he will revolt at the preference given to the more remote 
from the propositus, and contend that the legal course of 
descents is destroyed in that instance ; and that the violation 
thereof is increased by the contrast with the maternal line, 
where due regard is paid to proximity, and the regular order 
preserved. 

^' The second clause of this fourth reason contains a charge, 
which reduces us to the necessity of inquiring whether the 
matter be rightly understood between us? Whether we are 
agreed upon terms? Otherwise, in what manner can this 
position ' destroy the constant preference of male stocks,' when, 
by the question, they and their descendants are extinct ? For 
were there any male stocks, or their representatives surviving, 
they would certainly succeed ; and there would be no contest 
between the present competitors. If No. 1 1 be appointed im- 
mediately after No. 9, it will certainly destroy the preference of 
No. 10: — but, does No. 10 being the representative of Christian 
Smith, represent a male stock ? In fact, what possible preten- 
sions can either of the claimants have ? That both are of the 
paternal line is granted ; but it is evident that the brothers and 
sisters of Cecilia Kempe and Christian Smith are the representa- 
tives of female stocks ; and, be the preference given to either, 
surely the ' preference of the male stocks' cannot be destroyed 
GUb. Ten. 19. thereby : for, as the question is fairly stated by a learned Chief 

Baron, the ' blood of the father's mother was preferred to the 
blood of his grandmother, being both female bloods ; and both 
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coining nnder the coneideration of ancient tenants, the nearer 
tenant's blood was preferred to the more remote* 

'* Bat, if it be contended that the blood of Christian Smith 
may be traced through the male stocks of the paternal line, it is 
granted, fiut may not the blood of Cecilia Kempe, be traced 
dirough a male stock to the propoakus likewise? And, as Plowd.450. 
Harper says ' proximity holds place on the part of females con- 
joined by marriage to males, when such blood is once derived by 
a male to the first purchaser.' And such connexion with the 
paternal line is the avowed reason of the preference. Le frere 
le ailes sera heir al purehasour^ et nemy k Jrers le besailes, pur 
ceo que il est phis prochein en sanke al purckasaur del part de son 
pere. The laws of England do certainly prefer the descendants 
from the male and female stocks of the paternal line ; and, should 
any system overlook this distinction, it would be no difficult 
matter to controrert it But, in the present case, we hare 
nothing to apprehend from that objection, nor ' from the ad<* 2 Comm. 228. 
ditional reason before giren ; — ^for what is it ? The argament of 
probability, the reasonable proof required by the law, that the 
claimant be next of the whole blood to the person last in pos" 
session, (or derived from the same couple of ancestors,) which 
will probably answer the same end, as if he could trace his 
pedigree in a direct line from the first purchaser.' Now, who 
are the next couple of ancestors who have issue, and in whose 
favour the argument of probability ought to weigh ? The answer 
is, Luke and Francis Kempe; from whom the person last in 
possession, and No. 1 l,are both lineally descended. Nevertheless, 
the author of the Commentaries contends for the issue of William 
and Jane Smith, a more remote couple of ancestors ; not recol- 
lecting his observation, that ' the higher the common stock is 2 Comm. 231. 
removed, the more will even the probability decrease.' 

On the fifth reason he remarks, that *^ when the reader shall 
be made acquainted with the nature of these uncertainties and 
contradictions, it will be a matter of surprise, that a learned 
man should suggest them ; and of still greater surprise, that a ^ 
really learned man should repeat them. In the first place^ it 
will be manifest, by consulting the work of the ingenious author Law of inh. so. 
quoted, that the charge of all those uncertainties and contradic* 
tions is brought against the first grand principle of the laws of 
inheritance ; and therefore this charge, even if it were valid, is 
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not to be pointed against any particular application of the prin- 
ciple, but against its general application. Hence it is equally to 
be brought against Justice Blackstone's position, as against that 
of Manwoode. 

" The charge is this : — ' Here I would raise a quare or duU- 
tatur^ whether the descendants from the collateral ancestors of 
the sevem/ classes, (or Nos. 10. 1 1» 12, 13,) are inheritable or not, 
before the mother's brother (or No. 14.) And, in my opinion, 
the doctrine seems, either way» chargeable with some repug- 
nance : for on the one hand, if they are to be preferred to the 
mother's brother (as I conceive the law is), then it directly im- 
pugns and impeaches the rule, which gives the inheritance 
ratione proximitatis to the brother or sisters of the paternal 
grandmother, (or No. 11,) in preference to the brothers or sisters 
of the maternal aunt of the grandfather, (or No. 10,) on this 
foundation as it is alleged, because proximo non remota causa in 
jure spectatur : and, if the descendants from the collateral an- 
cestors are not to be preferred to the mother's brother, but to be 
totally excluded, this would be absurd ; forasmuch as then the 
paternal uncles and aunts of the mother and the grandmother of 
the paternal line should not be capable of inheriting ; when the 
descendants from the brothers and sisters of the remotest feme, 
in the direct Une, are held to be inheritable.' — That is to say, it 
is inconsistent that the principle of proximity shall take place 
between the claimants Nos. 10, II, 12, 13, and not between them 
and No. 14, which represents the mother's brother, and is 
certainly nearer than any of the classes above mentioned. Now 
the reader sees, that for want of a discretive judgment, to dis- 
cover that the said several classes of collateral ancestors, though 
more remote than No. 14, yet they are of the paternal line ; the 
ingenious author cited has perplexed the question by applying 
the test of proximity between them and the mother's brother, 
who is of the maternal line, and consequently shall not inherit 
till the paternal line be exhausted: whereas that test should 
never be applied, but where the parties are equal in point of 
dignity. Let it be further observed, that this chaise, futile as 
it is, is not brought particularly against No. II, the class for 
which we contend, but against the several classes represented by 
Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13. It is not brought specifically against Justice 
Manwoode's position, as this fifth reason would insinuate, but 
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against * the descendants of the collateral ancestors of the 
higher classes;' among others comprehending No. 10, the class 
for which Mr. Justice Blackstone contends. Does it not then 
argue a great degree of partiality, when a general objection is 
brought (good or bad, no matter), not to regard our own case, 
but to enforce it against another, which, by confession, is in the 
same predicament ? Yet the author of the Commentaries, whose 
own position, as favouring the more remote claimant, is most 
obnoxious to this censure, disregarding his own situation, hath 
brought the whole weight of the charge on the devoted system of 
Manwoode. 

'^ If we may avail ourselves of the opinion of this author, 
where he simply informs us what the law is, (not what it ought 
to be,) we shall find that he concurs with Justice Manwoode, and 
all the elder writers. He puts the case at present in question, 
and decides it thus : * If the male stock of the paternal line is 
totally extinct at the death of the purchaser, then the inherit- 
ance will devolve on the heirs of the father's mother, or No. 1 1 ; 
and, when they are extinct before entry, then it goes to the heirs 
of the grandfather's mother,' or No. 10. Again, he justly cen- 
sures the reason given in defence of J. Blackstone's opinion, that 
more of the purchaser's male ancestors have been descended 
from and born of the femes in the higher classes. ' If this argu* Law of lDh.30. 
ment must be allowed to have any force at all, it proves too ' 
much ; and will conclude, if it concludes any thing, for the high- 
est class,' or the representatives of Ann Godfrey. 

'^ So far, then, the charges of uncertainty and contradiction, 
though groundless, were not pointed by the learned writer against 
one system more than the other. His deliberate opinion sup- 
ports our argument, and is directly contrary to that of Mr. 
Justice Blackstone. 

'* Again, this position is charged with ' establishing a colla- 
teral doctrine, incompatible with the principal point resolved in 
the case of Clere and Brook.' If the nature of this collateral 
doctrine had been precisely stated, it would have been more 
satisfactory ; as then we might have gone immediately to the 
point. At present we will state the only part of the case which 
carries (as we conceive) the least appearance of incompatibility. 

** The circumstance that would most strike a person unac- 
quainted with the principles of descent, is, that in the case men- 
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tionedi the more remote claimant was preferred ; whereas at pre- 
sent we contend for proximity. He is answered, in that case the 
more remote claimant was the more worthy in blood, which shall 
always supersede proximity ; but, in the present case, they are 
equal in respect of dignity of blood, in which situation we can 
only resort to proximity. We do not mean to insult the learned 
Judge, by proposing this as an objection on his part ; it is un- 
worthy of him ; and we have only to lament, that the nature of 
the charge is such« that we can only make a general defence, by 
pleading not guilty. To establish this incompatibility, it should 
be proved that No. 10. is more worthy than No. 11. : this hath 
not been attempted. Therefore if the reputation of the com- 
mentator did not prevent us from making hasty conclusions, we 
should be well justified in treating this charge as a violent 
assumption. 

'' On our part, it will be sufficient to shew, that the point 
settled and the point contended for do both conform to the prin- 
ciples already stated. In the first instance the claimant took 
on account of dignity of blood : in the second, that principle 
did not operate. No. 11. ought therefore to take on account of 
proximity. We shall not enter further into the detail, as the 
reader can easily apply both cases to the same system. It will 
not then readily appear, in what manner this position can esta- 
blish a doctrine incompatible with the point settled. 

'' Till a more direct charge be brought, this, we hope, will be 
a sufficient vindication ; and now we are upon the subject, we 
retort the accusation. We say, that in the Table of Descent, 
the preference given in the paternal line is incompatible with the 
preference given in the maternal line. And as we disapprove of 
general charges in our own case, it is fitting that the objections 
we bring should be particular. 

** In the paternal line, Cecilia Kempe and Christian Smith are 
female stocks; and the representatives of the latter, though 
more remote from the person last seised, are preferred to the for- 
mer for this reason, because their blood is derived to the person 
last s^sed by two males. 

** In the maternal line, Hannah Willis and Susan Bates stand 
in the same point of relation with the two above named, the dif- 
ference of line excepted ; and though the representatives of 
Susan Bates derive their blood from the person last seised by 
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two males, and are precisely in the same predicament with those 
of Christian Smithy with respect to blood » still they are not pre- 
ferred in the maternal line ; which is incompatible. 

'' The fact is, that, in the maternal line, the Table of Descent 
is properly delineated : the principles of dignity and proximity 
are invariably pursued throughout : in the paternal line, they 
are not No wonder, therefore, they are incompatible." 

To the sixth reason he replies — ** It is admitted that Lord 
Bacon expresses himself in these direct terms : * In any degree 
paramount the first y the law respecteth proximity, and not dignity of 
blood.* But, after a tedious search, we could find no such terms 
nor doctrine in Plowden. Perhaps it would be a diflBlcult matter 
to point it out ; though, to discover the opinion really delivered 
on the occasion, we have only to refer to p. 449, where we find 
in what express terms a doctrine is laid down, altogether con- 
trary to that stated in the reason. ' If one claim from the fa* Plowd.449. 
ther's mother, and another claim from the great-grandfather 
direct, the latter shall be preferred ; et uncore Fautre est plus 
prochein del sanke, mes est miens digne de sanke.* 

*' Likewise, after a diligent search, we could find no such doc- 
trine in Hale ; and, till we are referred to the doctrine we cannot 
find, we must content ourselves with such information as we can 
find. His first rule is this : ' The law prefers the worthiest of Hale Hut. 

C L. 271, 

blood : those of the male line shall be preferred usque infinitum. 
Again, if the great-great-*great-grandfather, or the great-greatr 
greatrgrandmother of the father has a brother or sister, she 
shall be preferred, and exclude the mother's brother, though he 
is much nearer,* 

** Thus, though from the nature of the thing we cannot strictly 
prove that no such doctrine appears in Plowden nor in Hale, 
still we have brought the best possible proof from their own 
words, whereby it is evident they put forth doctrines directly 
contrary to those suggested. For more satisfactory evidence, 
we refer the readers to their respective works, which, contrary to 
the laudable precision our author usually adopts, he hath cited 
at large without any particular reference. Though we much 
suspect that their researches on this head will, like our own, be 
fmitless." 

If, then, it be allowed, that these opinions do not in anywise 
appear, it is impossible they should appear as the reasons given 
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for any particular doctrine. But if the avowed reasons of the 
doctrine we support be required, Plowden's have been stated. 
Sir Matthew Hale says, *^ And though it be also true, that 
the great-grandmother's blood has passed through more males 
of the father's blood than the blood of the grandmother or 
mother of the father ; yet, in this case, the father's mother's 
sister shall be preferred before the father's grandmother's brother, 
because they are all in the female line, viz. cognati, and not 
agnati; and the father's mother's sister is nearest, and therefore 
shall have the preference as well as in the male line ascending, 
the father's brother or his sister shall be preferred before the 
grandfather's brother." 

'' With respect to Lord Bacon's position, we shall simply 
observe, that, as it is totally repugnant to the spirit of those 
laws, whence the doctrine of descent originates ; so it has been 
contradicted by every writer on the subject, and is therefore in- 
admissible. When we recollect the obligations in general 
science that are due to this sublime and penetrating genius, let 
not this mistake be remembered ; when our admiration leads us 
to consider him as some superior being, even this error may 
convince us that he was human." 

*^ Upon the whole, then, it appears that Lord Bacon mistook 
the reason of this doctrine entirely : and the author of the Com- 
mentaries, observing the error, hath unwittingly imputed the 
same to Plowden and Hale ; which, being a refutable position, is 
brought to create an inconsistency in Hale's doctrine. Whereas, 
the perfection of his system will thereby more forcibly appear, 
inasmuch as nothing irregular can possibly square with it. How 
far the multiplicity of learning, our author was obliged to con- 
sult, may have occasioned this mistake, we know not : but are 
assured that, however his system may be continued, he will not 
suffer imputed opinions to remain on record against those re- 
spectable characters, so contrary to their professed sentiments, 
and which reduce them to an absurdity." 

On the seventh, he observes, that '' it is an incontrovertible 
point, that the blood of the Kempes shall not inherit, till that 
of the Stiles fail. There is likewise no question, whether it fails 
at No. 9, which bears the name of Stiles. But the case is not 
altogether so obvious with respect to No. 10, notwithstanding 
that these two numbers are coupled together, as if one and the 
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mne reason made them similar instances. For, on examination, 
it will be foand that the name to which that number is affixed, 
is Smith. However, on tracing upwards, we shall find that, 
some generations back, the great grandfather of John Stiles 
married a certain Christian Smith ; who is supposed to have 
representatives still living. We must therefore admit, that a 
portion of the blood of the person last seised may be traced to 
No. 10, or the said Christian Smith, as to a female stock of the 
paternal line ; and not, as seems by the reason to be insinuated, 
as if it were of a degree to be mentioned in point of dignity 
with No. 9. 

** It is then admitted, that the blood of John Stiles does not 
fail, while No. 10 exists. 

'' But it will likewise be found, that George Stiles the grand- 
father married Cecilia Kempe. Now, according to Sir Edward 
Coke, ' the father hath two immediate bloods in him, the blood 
of his father and the blood of his mother (or Cecilia Kempe), 
and both these bloods are of the part of the father.' And, 
by consulting the Table of Ancestors in the Commentaries, 
B. 2. c. 14. it will appear that the Smiths contribute one-eighth, 
and the Kempes one-fourth, of the blood of the person last 
seised; or, to adopt the expression of the ingenious author 
lately cited, ' the grandmother furnishes a double portion of 
consanguinity, to what the great-grandmother does.' It is then Lawof inh. 62. 
evident, that, as the blood of John Stiles does not fail, while 
No. 10. exists; so, neither does it fail, while any of the repre- 
sentatives of the grandmother, or No. 1 1, exist. 

*^ Since this is necessarily the case, how shall we account for 
the distinction so visible in the text, where the name of Smith is 
omitted, and the ' number representing it is found in such wor- 
shipful society ; whereas great care is taken to inform us, that 
No. 1 1, though representing a much nearer relation, is of the 
blood of the Kempes, and therefore to be postponed ? 
*^ This question we do not undertake to solve. 
** But having discovered, what was unobserved in the present 
reason, that when the name of Stiles is no more, still the blood 
of the paternal line flows in. two channels, are we to admit the 
conclusion which appears so deliberate ; or are we to advance 
the neglected No. 11, whose title previously presents itself upon 
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a regular tracing, and in many other respects appears to be so 
justifiable ? 

^* If we advert to our author's own computation so lately 
mentioned, we shall perceive that the relation between No. 11. 
and the person last seised » is much nearer than the relation be- 
tween No. 10. and the person last seised. However, we shall 
avail ourselves no farther of this observation, than to presume 
it is very fair ground, whereon to produce at least the simple 
claim of No. 1 1 : the right may be discussed afterwards. 

** The case of the claimants is such as hath been already 
stated : we will apply to a decision from which there will be no 
appeal. 

** The reader is desired to cast his eye on the Table of De- 
scents, and to mark in what degree the two competitors stand. 
The rule to guide his judgment is thus laid down by the author 
of the Commentaries : — * In order to ascertain the collateral heir 
of John Stiles, it is, in the first place, necessary to recur to his 
ancestors in the first degree; on default of which we must 
ascend one step higher, to the ancestors in the second degree; 
then to those of the third and fourth ; and so upwai-ds in infi' 
nitum, till some ancestors be found, who have other issue 
descending from them beside the deceased, in a parallel or 
collateral line. From these ancestors the heir of John Stiles 
must derive his descent ;' as the question is now concerning the 
collateral heir. In obedience to this rule, let us recur to the 
first degree : ancestors there are none living ; to the second, by 
the question they are extinct In the third, we find No. 11, or 
the representatives of the paternal grandmother. If, for the 
sake of speculation, we pursue our enquiries, we may find col- 
lateral ancestors in the fourth degree, or No. 10. : but the inherit- 
ance is previously vested; it is cast on No. 11. Again, in the 
Commentaries, we find this direction : * In order to keep the 
state of John Stiles as nearly as possible in the line of his pur- 
chasing ancestors, it must descend to the nearest couple of an- 
cestors, that have left descendants behind them.' Those an- 
cestors who have left descendants are Luke Kempe and Frances 
Holland, and William Smith and Jane King. Can it now re- 
main a doubt which is the nearest couple, or whose issue shall 
succeed ? 

^* Such being the case, we cannot possibly admit of the con- 
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elusion, * that No. 11, being th€ blood of the Kempes, ought not 
to inherit till No. 10 is extinct' For, to retort the distinction 
so insidiously made in this seventh reason, No. 10. represents 
the blood of the Smiths, and is not descended from so near a 
couple of ancestors as No. 1 1 ; and therefore we are authorized to 
enquire, why has not their issue the same degree of preference 
in the Table, that we are taught to give them by the text." 

With regard to the eighth, he remarks, that ''this reason 
has a most formidable appearance. The approaches are perfectly 
regular. Two authorities are brought to establish a point of 
doctrine; which point is applied to a case resolved, and the 
inference seems fatal to our system. To make a regular defence, 
it is our duty to examine, whether the authorities and acknow- 
ledged maxims of descent do support such a doctrine ; then, 
whether it is well applied to the case resolved ; and whether 
such inference follows of necessity. 

''The first authority is from the Year Book, Mich. 12 Edw. 4. 
12. The case, in which the rule was originally introduced, is 
thus stated. ' Where a man purchases land, and dies without 
issue, and without heir on the part of his father, his next heir 
on the part of his mother shall have the land. And, if a man 
purchase land, and hath issue and dies, and the issue enters and 
dies without issue, and without heir on the part of his father, 
that is to say, on the part of the father's male ancestors, that 
in such case, the heir on the part of the mother of his father, 
that is to say, of his paternal grandmother, ought to inherit ; 
for ke, who ought to inherit the fother, ought to inherit the son. 
Catesby moved, that where the issue was once seised, that 
the descent was cast in the blood of the father; therefore it 
shall never resort to the blood of ihe father's mother, 8cc. ; no 
more than where a man purchases lands, and dies without issue, 
where, if the laud descends to the heir of the father on account 
of the dignity of blood, who is seised and afterwards dies with* 
out issue and without heir, then the blood on the part of the 
mother ought not to inherit, for it is different blood. To which 
it was answered, that the cases are by no means similar ; for 
when the inheritance descends to collateral blood, it shall not 
resort to other blood, &c. But it was held, that if a man pur* 
chase land and has issue, who takes the land by descent, and 
afterwards^the issue dies without issue, and without heir on the 
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part of the fiither, that the heir on the part of the sod's mother 
ought not to inherit ; for he is not of the blood of the first pur- 
chaser, that is, he is not of the biood of the father : but the heir 
of the son, on the part of the aiies, that is, of the mother of the 
father^ ought to inherit, &c. quod nota.* 

'' Such is the first authority ; and before we make any re- 
marks on the manner in which it is applied, we must express 
our surprise, that an argument should be drawn from a case, 
that we might justly cite in support of our own system. For, 
the question between Manwoode and Justice Blackstone is 
this : — When all the representatives of the male stock of the 
paternal line are extinct, who shall succeed ? The former says, 
the heir of the ailei: the latter the heir of the beudles: but 
what is most singular, to support his argument, an authority is 
brought, which upon the same question gives the succession to 
the aUei. ' The heir of the son, on the part of the ailes, ought 
to inherit' 

''The next authority to support the point of doctrine, is a 
quotation from Sir Matthew Hale. We shall take the liberty 
of making a larger extract, that by the context the reader may 
comprehend the full scope of his meaning. 

" If the son purchases land in fee simple, and dies without 
issue, those of the male line ascending, usque ad infinilum, shall 
be preferred in the descent according to the proximity of degree 
to the son. And therefore the father's brothers and sisters, and 
their descendants, shall be preferred before the brothers of the 
grandfather and their descendants ; and if the father had no 
brothers nor sisters, the grandfather's brothers and their de- 
scendants ; and, for want of brothers, his sisters and their de- 
scendants, shall be preferred before the brother of the great- 
grandfather: for although by the law of England, the father 
or grandfather cannot immediately inherit to the son, yet the 
direction of the descent to the collateral ascending line is as 
much as if the father and grandfather had been by law inherit- 
able, and should have inherited to the son before the grand- 
father, and the grandfather before the great-grandfather ; and 
consequently if the father had inherited and died without issue, 
his eldest brother and his descendants should have inherited, 
before the younger brother and his descendants ; and, if he had 
no brothers but sisters, the sisters and their descendants should. 
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have Inherited before his uncles, or the grandfather's brothers 
and their descendants; so^ though the law of England excludes 
the father from inheriting, yet it substitutes and directs the 
descent, as it should have been, had the father inherited, viz. 
it lets in those first, that are in the next degree to him.' 

'' Such is the second authority ; and it is presumed the reader 
will be of opinion, that by this detail the learned Chief Justice 
meant to exemplify the doctrine of proximity by its several de- 
grees ; and to inform us, that though the father, grandfather, 
and great-grandfather cannot immediately inherit, still we must 
resort to them as to the stocks whence we are to trace proximity 
and primogeniture. And to this rule he hath referred the mat- 
ter at present in question, which he hath stated and decided in 
the following terms. 

** * When the son is once seised, and dies witliout issue, his 
grandmother's brother (or No. 11.) is to him heir of the part of 
his father ; and, being nearer than his great-grandmother's bro- 
ther, is preferred in the descent.' An opinion, so clear and de- 
cisive on the question itself, will allow us to pay little regard to 
the construction put on a detached sentence from the same au- 
thority, in order to support a contrary argument. And here we 
must observe, that though it be allowable, where an author in- 
volves himself in contradictions, to oppose one part of his doc- 
trine to another ; still it is to the last degree uncandid, when he 
is consistent, to force a distinct assertion into the service of an 
argument that he disavows. 

'' Upon the whole, we think the citation from Hale a very full 
comment on the dictum advanced in the Year Book. And that 
the learned author so understood the same, is obvious from the 
following passage. * Now, here it must be observed, that the 3 Coum. 326. 
lineal ancestors, though (according to the first rule) incapable 
themselves of succeeding to the estate, because it is supposed to 
have already passed them, are yet the common stocks, from which 
the next successor must spring.' 

** Thus then we admit both authorities ; but, what is most 
material, we see on what occasion and to what intent they were 
originally laid down. When therefore they shall be cited to 
establish a future argument, we shall know how far their influ- 
ence extends ; and, knowing to whom the inheritance was given, 
we may judge with what propriety a reference is made thereto. 
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But, if these very authorities be adtranced for the purpose of 
giving the inheritance to another, what shall be then said? 
Shall we not ask, is it candid to adopt a rule, and to apply it so 
as to produce a consequence, totally different from the original 
conclusion ? For it is evident, that the purpose of introducing 
these authorities was to collect an inference or point of doctrine 
therefrom, which » though not delivered in express terms, is 
nevertheless made and adopted. To have stated it openly would 
have alarmed the reader : but the doctrine insinuated is, that on 
account of the rule cestuy que doit inheriter al pere doit inherittr 
aljihf in searching for the heir of the son we ought to trace from 
1^^ father y as from the propositus. Reference is then made to 
the case of Clere and Brook, for reasons that we shall presently 
discover. However, in the first place, it is presumed no such 
doctrine can be gathered from the authors cited ; and we have 
now to examine whether, if it be a point, it is consistent with the 
laws of descent. 

'' First, that the learned Commentator, in a former instanee, 
put a much more liberal construction on the dictum in the Year 
Book, may be gathered from the following passage. 

2 Comm. 223. «• < This, then, is the great and general principle, upon which 

the law of collateral inheritances depends ; that, upon failure of 
issue in the last proprietor, the estate shall descend to the blood 
of the first purchaser ; or that it shall result back to the heirs of 
the body of that ancestor, from whom it either really has, or is 
supposed by fiction of law to have, originally descended ; accord- 
ing to the rule laid down in the Year Book, Fitzherbert, Brook, 
and Hale, that he, who would have been heir to the father of 
the deceased ' {and of course to the mother or any other purchasing 
ancestor f) * shall also be heir to the son.' Now, if any one chose 
to adopt the passage contained in the above parenthesis, in the 
same manner as the dictum in the Year Book is, in the present 
ease, applied to make the father become the propositus ; it might 
thereby be proved, that as he, who would have been heir to the 
mother, shall also be heir to the son, so therefore the mother 
ought to become the persona proposita. 

*' Secondly, in contradiction to this doctrine is the approved 

2 Comm. 209. maxim, Seisina facit stipitem ; and, ' as the seisin of any person 

makes him the root or stock, from which all future inheritance 
by right of blood must be derived,' on the authority of the 
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CbminentarieB, which also tell us that ^ the law only requires id. 228. 
that the claimant be iter/ of the whole blood to the person lasi 
in possession/ we conclude that the son being the person last 
seised, he shall be the root or stock from which such inheritance 
must be derived. 

^ Thirdly, if we are to trace from the father, it will introduce 
universal confusion ; it will confound the distinction made by 
Sir Edward Coke, * that the father hath two bloods in him, by 
which means the father's mother, though of the female line to 
him, is of the male line to the son.' For, if we are to trace 
from the father, his mother must be of the female line to the 
son ; and, what is still more injurious, in such case the whole 
maternal line will be totally excluded, for there is no privity of 
blood between the father and the line of the mother. 

^' Thus have we endeavoured to prove, that no such point has 
been nor can be established. We now contend, that the case to 
which it is applied, the resolution in Clere and Brook, is indi-r 
rectly stated. It was there settled, that the heir of Dorothy 
Young, the paternal grandmother of the person last seised, 
should succeed in preference to Edward Clere his mother's 
brother; that is. No. 11. shall succeed to John Stiles the son. 
Whereas we are told in the Commentaries, who might or ihould 
have succeeded to Oeofirey Stiles the father. That No. 10. 
should have inherited to Geoffrey Stiles the father before No. 11. 
This may be true, if John Stiles the son had never been seised : 
but, the contrary being the case, there was no question who 
should have inherited the father. The matter settled was, that 
No. 11. should inherit the son. This indirect stating of the case 
leads us to the reason why the point above mentioned was 
attempted to be established. It was introduced with a view to 
discard the son ; and that the father should become the prapa^ 
Situs or root, to whom No. 10. is exactly in the same relation as 
No. 11. is to the son. Now, can there be a more presumptive 
proof how far the judgment is here sacrificed, than the forced 
construction put upon different texts in order to establish a 
point for the purpose of getting rid of the son ? For, when 
once that is effected, when once we trace from the father, 
Na 10. will certainly inherit. But, as the fact is otherwise, as 
the son is the person last seised, shall not No. 11. confessedly 
succeed ? 
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'* The negative application of the rale is this : — Because the 
iMoe of Luke and Frances Kempe, or No. 1 1 , should not have 
inherited to the father, therefort they shall not inherit to the 
son. Now it is certain, that not one person of those represented 
in the Table of Descents, from No. 14. to No. 20. inclusive, shall 
ever inherit the father : — but who will be found to contend, 
that therefore not one of them shall inherit the son ? 

** However, by virtue of this liberal rule, John Stiles is utteriy 
excluded, as though he had never existed ; notwithstanding we 
are told by the author himself that John Stiles held the land 
as a feud of indefinite antiquity. Let us then for a moment 
admit of the delusion, and refer ourselves to Geoffrey Stiles the 
father. Now, if the heirs of Christian Smith shall inherit John 
Stiles, as by the Table they do, by parity of reason, must not 
the heir of Ann Godfrey succeed to Geoffrey Stiles ? To hesitate 
were useless ; their respective relation is the same ; if the heirs 
of the great-grandmother shall succeed in one instance, they 
shall in another, or there is no virtue in consistency. Never^ 
theless, having once secured Geo£frey Stiles as the propantutf 
the system of the Table of Descents is deserted ; and appeal is 
made to the resolution in Clere and Brook : so that, when Jus- 
tice Manwoode argues rightly from the son, the doctrine is repre- 
hensible ; whereas no scruple is made, in tracing from the father, 
to admit the same arguments. 

" To pursue the proposed plan of defence, we should continue 
to examine whether such inference follows, as is suggested from 
the stating of the case resolved. But we are prevented by the 
express prohibition of our author : who, perhaps not thinking he 
should ever adopt a contrary opinion, hath in effect told the stu- 
dent, that if any case be put except as from John Stiles, he 
2 Comm. 240. should uot admit it. The words are, — * The student should bear 

in mind that, during this whole process, John Stiles is supposed 
to have been last actually seised of the estate ; for, if ever it 
comes to vest in any other person as heir to John Stiles, a new 
order of succession must be observed upon the death of such 
heir ; since he, by his own seisin, now becomes an ancestor or 
itipesj and must be put in the place of John Stiles.' 

'' Had we previously attended to this admonition, we should 
have found that our arguments against the appointment of 
George Stiles the father, as the stipes^ were needless ; for in such 
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case a new order of saccession mast be observed^ and the student 
is forewarned accordingly. Can we therefore, with any pro- 
priety, pursue our inquiries respecting the inference, when we are 
forbidden to admit the proposition ? 

** Upon the whole, we presume to have shewn, that of the 
foregoing reasons, the firsts second, and third, are merely specu* 
lative ; the fourth is drawn from an inapplicable medium, and a 
charge which is contradicted by the express words of Plowden ; 
the fifth depends upon a distorted authority, and yiolent assump- 
tion ; the sixth on a misquotation ; that the seventh inyoWes a 
contradiction between the Table and the text ; and of the eighth 
it will not be deemed intemperate to say, that it collects a point 
of doctrine from authorities by which that doctrine is opposed, 
which point is applied to a case we are directed not to allow, and 
from which an inference is drawn, though we are enjoined not to 
admit of the premises.'' (a) 

(a) A caie exactly in point anMe on the Midland Circuit in 1805, and was intended 
to have been argued in Wettminttur Hall, but was compromised. SoTeral eminent 
connsel were howerer consulted, among whom was the late Mr. Serjeant Williams ; and 
they were all of opinion that Sir W. Blackstone's doctrine was wrong.-*N«l« fty Mr. 
Cruiff. 
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CHAP. IV. 
' Descent of Estates in Remainder and Reversion. 



Sbot. I. Gc to the Hekn ^ the Per- 
«Mi tm whom they firtt 

9€9Ud, 



Sbct. 8. A Bight to « J Rn—w d lfr 
goet to the hm^ Blood. 
18. ^11 Act of Onmerghip oper- 
mie$ OM m Seiiin. 

Section I. 



Goto the heirs The rules laid down in the precedine: Chapter reopeotinir the 

of the nenon in ^ i o 

whom they iiitt descent of estates in possession did not [previously to the late 

^*'^- statute 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 106.] apply to the descent of estates in 

remainder or reversion, expectant on an estate of freehold ; be- 
cause where there was a preceding estate of freehold, the actual 
seisin was in the possessor of that estate, and not in the person 
entitled to the remainder or reversion : [neither do those rules 
now apply to descents of estates in remainder or reversion 

s. 11. which have occurred upon deaths before the Ist day of January 

1834.] 

2. It followed from the above principle, that where a person 
entitled to an estate in remainder or reversion, expectant on a 
freehold estate, died during the continuance of the particular 
estate, the remainder or reversion did not descend to his heir; 
because he never had a seisin to render him the stock or root of 
an inheritance : but it descended to the person who was heir to 
the first purchaser of such remainder or reversion, at the time 
when it came into possession. 

Retdiff'i cue, 3. Thus it was laid down by the Court of King's Bench, in 

3 ReD 42 A. o ' 

' 34 Eliz. that " Of a reversion or remainder expectant on an 

estate for life, or in tail, there he who claims the reversion as 

heir, ought to make himself heir to him who made the gift or 

1 Inst. 14 a. lease ; if the reversion or remainder descend from him : or if a 

man purchase such reversion or remainder, he who claims as heir 



ought to make himself heir to the firot purchaser. 
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4. In the case of Kellow v. Rowden it was held by all the Tit. n. 
judges, that where an estate for life or in tail is created, and the 
reversion in fee expectant thereon descends from the donor or 
settlor, through several intermediate heirs, before it falls into 
possession ; every person claiming it by descent must make him- 
self heir to the donor or settlor, and take it as such ; and not 
as heir to the intermediate heirs, who need not be so much as 
named in an action brought against the person so acquiring the 
possession, as heir to the donor or settlor. For the intermediate 
heirs never had such a seisin as to transmit the reversion from 
them, by descent, to any person who was not heir to the donor 
or settlor* 

5. D. Smith, in consideration of his marriage with Sarah Jenkins «. 

Prichanl 

Madey, in 1716, settled the premises in question to the use of 2 Wils.46. 
himself and the said Sarah, duriug their natural lives, and the 
life of the survivor of them ; remainder to the heirs of the body 
of the said Sarah by the said David ; remainder to the said 
David, his heirs and assigns for ever. There was issue of the 
marriage one daughter, named Elizabeth, and no other child. 
Upon the death of the said Sarah, David Smith married a 
second wife ; and by her had issue, Ann, the lessor of the 
plaintiff, and no other child. Elizabeth the daughter of the said 
David by Sarah his first wife, intermarried with John Waters, 
and upon that marriage, David Smith delivered up the possess 
sion of the premises to John Waters, but did not execute any 
conveyance thereof to him. In 1738 David Smith died, leaving 
issue only Elizabeth by his first wife, and Ann by his second 
wife ; and about twelve months after, Elizabeth died, leaviug 
issue one son, who was born after the death of David his gi^nd- 
father, and died an infant, soon after the death of his mother. 
The said David Smith had no brother, but left a sister named 
Jane (married to one Gilbert) who was heir at law to Elizabeth 
the daughter of David Smith, by his first wife, and to her son ; 
and upon the death of John Waters, Gilbert and his wife 
entered on the premises. Ann, the daughter of David Smith 
by his second wife, claimed the estate, as heir at law to her 
finther ; and brought an ejectment against Gilbert and his wife. 
Serjeant Wilson reports the Court to have been of opinion 
that Ann had no title to the premises. But it is truly observed 
by Mr.Watkins, in his Essay on the Law of Descents, that tMediu 143. 

n* (gO 
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the judgment is evidently mistated, or wrongly printed ; that 
in a note of this case taken by Mr. Serjeant Hewit, afterwards 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland the adjudication is thus given : — 
** In this case it was clearly agreed, that by the settlement of 
1716» David Smith was tenant for life ; his wife was tenant in 
tail, with the reversion in David Smith: and thereupon this 
point was made, whether the reversion in fee descended upon 
the two daughters of David, viz. Elizabeth by his first wife, 
and Ann by his second wife, in such manner as that upon the 
determination of the estate tail which descended upon Elizabeth, 
and from her upon her son, and expired by his death without 
issue, it should go in moieties ; viz. one moiety to Ann, and the 
other to the heirs of Elizabeth ; or whether it should not go all 
to Ann as heir to her father, who was last actually seised of the 



reversion." 



The judges were of opinion, *^ that though the reversion de- 
scended upon the two daughters of David on his death, yet they 
were not actually seised of that reversion during the continuance 
of the estate tail, but the same was expectant thereon ; and as 
whoever takes by descent must take as heir to him who was last 
actually seised, therefore Ann took the reversion wholly as heir 
Doe V. Hatton, to her father. And as to this, 1 Inst 14, 16. and Kellowv. 

3 Boa Ac Pnl 

Rep. 658. * Rowden, in Carthew and Shower, were held to be authorities in 

point.'* 
^odright V. Lopd Alvaulcy has observed that the preceding case was mis- 

ConLkeiii.661. Stated in Wilson; as all the reasoning shewed it must have been 
Goodtitle V. determined in favour of the lessors of the plaintiff. 

16 a^ 174 ^' ^^^^ ^^^ ^y ^® '*^® statute 3 & 4 WilL 4. c. 106. in all 

cases of descents upon deaths after the 1st day of January 1834, 
the law of inheritance is the same with respect to estates in pos- 
session, remainder or reversion. 

7. By the first section, the act applies to estates of inhmt* 

ance for life or lives or other estates transmisnble to heirs, and 

to any possibility, right or title of entry or action, and any other 

interest capable of being inherited, and. whether the same estates, 

possibiUties, rights, titles and interests, or any of them, shall be 

in possession, reversion, remainder or contingency.] 

A right to a re- 8. A rieht to an estate in remainder or reversion [even before 

gcwTio Uie half the above act,] went to the half blood ; for where a person 

^^- having such a right died before the estate in remainder or rever- 
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sion fell into possession, he could not acquire such a seisin as to 
become the stock of an inheritance. Therefore his heir of the 
half blood, if he was heir to the donor or settlor of the remainder 
or reversion, became entitled to it. 

9. Thus if there were a gift to baron and feme in special tail, i B«lLAb.e28. 
remainder to the right heirs of the baron, and they had issue, 

the feme died, the baron took another feme, and had issue and 

died, and the eldest son entered and died without issue, the 

second son of the half blood should have the remainder ; because 

the eldest son was not seised thereof in his demesne. Lord 

Coke has stated this case, and observed that the rule is, pasr ^ lut* ^4 1>* 

sessio fratris de feodo simpUd facU sorarem este fueredem ; and 

here the eldest son was not possessed of the fee simple, but of 

the estate tail. 

10. So if land were given to J. for life, remainder to R. his i Roll. Ab. 628. 
son in tail, remainder to the right heirs of J. ; and J. died, and 

R. entered as tenant in tail, and died without issue ; T. the son 
and heir of J. of the half blood to R. should have the land by 
descent, and not the heir of R.; because R. was never seised in 
fee in demense. 

11. So if a gift were made to a person in tail, remainder to his idem, pi. 8. 
right heirs, and after the donee died, having issue a son by one 

venter, and a son by another venter, and the eldest son entered 
and died without issue, his brother of the half blood should 
inherit the remainder by descent, because the elder brother was 
never seised thereof in demesne. 

12. So if the eldest son were seised in tail, with a remainder Idem, pi. 9. 
or reversion by descent to him, from his father in fee, and died 
without issue; his brother of the half blood should have 

the remainder or reversion by descent, because his brother was 
never seised thereof in demesne. 

13. Lord Coke says, if a father make a lease for life, or a gift 1 1nst. 15 a. 
in tail, and dies, and the eldest son dies in the lifetime of the 

tenant for life, or tenant in tail ; the younger son of the half 
Mood shall inherit the reversion ; because the tenant for life or 
tenant in tail was seised of the freehold, and the eldest son had 
nothing but the reversion expectant upon that freehold ; there- 
fore the younger son shall inherit the land, as heir to his father, 
who was last seised of the freehold. 

14. Lord Coke has also observed, that although a rent had i^om* & »• ^- 
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been reserved on a lease for life» and the eldest son had received 
it, yet it was holden by some that the younger brother should in- 
herit ; because the seisin of the rent was no actual seisin of the 
freehold of the land : but that 35 Ass. pi. 2. seemed to the con- 
trary, because the rent issued out of the land, and was in lieu 
thereof. It is however said in Lord Hale's Notes, published by 
Mr. Hargrave, to have been adjudged in the case of Piper v. 
Masters, Trin. 1667, that in such a case seisin of rent did not 
make a possessio/ratrii. 

1 lost. 15 a. 15, Although the eldest son entered on the death of his 

father, and got actual possession of the fee simple, yet if the 
widow of the father were endowed of a third part, and the eldest 
son died in the lifetime of the widow, the younger brother of 
the half blood would inherit the reversion of the third part, not- 
withstanding the elder brother's entry ; because the actual seisin 

Tit. 6. c. 4. which he acquired thereby was defeated by the endowment. 

Jeok. Cent. 6. jg. Where there were two sons, or two daughters, by different 

venters, and a remainder or reversion expectant upon an estate 
for life was purchased by the father, who died in the lifetime of 
the tenant for life, and the eldest son or daughter also died in 
the lifetime of the tenant for life, the half blood should inherit ; 
for in this case the claim was from the father. 

I Ves. 174. 17. In the case of Cunningham v. Moody, where a limitation 

was to husband and wife for their joint lives, remainder to the 
children of the marriage in tail, and for default of such issue, to 
the right heirs of the husband in fee, the husband had one 
daughter of the marriage mentioned in the settlement, and 
another dauprhter of a second marriage ; and upon the death of 
the first daughter without issue, the question was whether her 
sister of the half blood was entitled to the reversion in fee. 

Doe V. HuttoD, Lord Hardwicke held, that as the reversion which descended on 

643. ' ' ^ the eldest sister was never clothed with possession, it would de- 
scend to the sister of the half blood. 

An act of 18. Where the person entitled to a remainder or reversion 

ownership ope- . » ^ i» l* -a i_ ^' 'm. ^ it 

rates as aseisin. cxercised an act of ownership over it, by granting it for life, or m 

tail ; this was deemed equivalent to an actual seisin of an estate, 
which was capable of being reduced into possession by entry ; 
and would make the person exercising it a new stock or root of 
inheritance. For an entry being impossible, the alienation of 
the remainder or reversion for a -certain time was allowed to be 
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sufficient to change the descent ; becaase such alienation being 
formerly always attended with attornment was deemed equal in 
point of notoriety to an entry on a descent. [But now in all 
descents occurring on deaths after the 1st day of Jaauary» 1834, 
the heirship is traced from the person last entitled, or who had 
a right to the estate, whether he did or did not obtain possession, ^ ^^ ^^^||* ^* 
or the receipt of the rents and profits ; and whether the estate i^ * 
in possession, remainder, reversion, or in contingency. 

19. In reference to acts of ownership by the person entitled to 

a remainder or reversion,] Lord Coke, after stating the case of a i lost. 15 a. 

son's endowing his father's widow, says — '* But if the eldest son ^ p- 3^ • 

had made a lease for life, and the lessee had endowed the wife 

of his father, and tenant in dower had died, the daughter should 

have had the reversion, because the reversion was changed and 

altered by the lease for life ; and the reversion is now expectant 

on a new estate for life." In another place he says — ** for many id. i9i b. 

times the change of the freehold makes an alteration or change 

of the reversion." This doctrine has been confirmed by Lord 

Hardwicke in the following case. 

20. A. being tenant for life, remainder to trustees to preserve stringer v.Neir 
contingent remainders, remainder to his first and other sons in 

tail male, remainder to the heirs of his own body, remainder 
to the right heirs of his father, had a sister of the half blood, 
and also a sister of the whole blood. A. conveyed the estate to 
B. by lease and release, in trust for payment of debts, and levied 
a fine thereof. 

Lord Hardwicke said, the question was whether A. had made 
any alteration as to the descent of the reversion in fee. If he 
had not, it would descend to the sister of the half blood, who 
was the elder daughter, and equally heir to the father with the 
other daughter. But if he had altered it, and given it to him- 
self, it would descend to the sister of the whole blood, who 
claimed as heir to her brother, who was last actually seised, and 
who would be entitled under that known rule of law, that pas^ 
dessio fratris de feodo simplicifacit sororem esse haredenL But 
then it was certain that must be an actual possession ; so that it 
was argued in this case that this being an estate for life in A. 
with a remainder in tail, and a reversion in fee expectant; this 
was not such a possession as would entitle the younger daughter 
to take under a possessio fratris. 
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What was insisted upon on the other hand, in order to have 
altered the courae of descent, and given it to the heirs of A. instead 
of the father, was, that A. had made a lease and release, and 
thereby conveyed the estate to B., in trust for the payment of 
debts, Sec and levied a fine thereof; but had not suffered a re- 
covery. And the question was, whether this fine had changed 
the reversion in fee, and thereby altered the descent. 

He was of opinion that it did alter the reversion ; and there- 
Ante, 1. 17. fore the estate would go to the right heirs of A. ; and founded 

his opinion on the two passages stated in a former section from 
Coke on Littleton, 16 a, and 191 b. ; from which it appeared, 
that in consequence of such change in the reversion, it should 
descend to the heir of the son ; and therefore entitle the 
younger sister of the whole blood to claim as heir to him by a 
potse$siofrairis. The conveyance was by lease and release to B., 
to pay debts. Sec ; and surely this was a great alteration, for 
this amounted to a grant of his estate for life. It likewise 
passed the reversion in fee ; for as he was right heir of his father, 
he had a reversion to grant, though it would descend to the right 
heirs of the lather, without any such alteration ; and though the 
estate was subject to redemption on payment of the debts. See. 
yet it would follow the heirs of the son, because the son had 
changed it, and made it his own by a plain alteration. 

He then said he should consider what would be the efiect of 
Vide TiL 35. the fine, supposing the lease and release out of the case. That 

fine would certainly have barred the remainder in tail to him- 
self, for he was seised for life, with remainder to the heirs of 
his own body; so that the fine barred the estate, and would 
have amounted to a grant of the reversion in fee, if to a stranger. 
Now this reversion in fee, instead of being expectant on the es- 
tate tail, as it originally was, did now depend on an estate in 
contingency. Therefore on this case, whether the reversion 
being thus changed, should alter the descent of it, so as to go to 
the heirs of the son, he was clearly of opinion that it was 
literally within what was laid down in Co. Lit. 191 b. that if 
the elder brother change the freehold, it shall alter the reversion 
likewise, and shall cause a possestio fratris. In this case 
both the conveyances changed the reversion, and therefore 
the estate descended to the heir of the whole blood, to the 
brother. 
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CHAP. V. 
Dacad by Statute <md Cmkom, 



Sect. 1. Descent ifEtMes TaXL, 
«. Qo to ^ Bu^ mmtd. 
T. lib CWrvptiMi 4f JI&Mtf. 

10. CnsUnnary D€9ceni9. 

11. GoMlkmd. 

16. Bor&¥gh EnglUk, 



Sect. 20. Customan/ Descents not al- 
tered by^ Limitation. 
St. CcpfhM Deaunis. 
27. The Hty; Bh^ cxOmdcd. 
33. Coiu(ni«d «<rtc%. 



Sbction L 
Besides the descent of lands in fee simple, there sie two other DeMantof w 

tales, tail. 

modes of descent^ of which it will be proper to give an ac- 
count, (a) The first of these is the descent of estates tail, which 
isi regulated by the statute De Dams Conditicmalibus;. and ia 
therefore called descent by statute. 

2, The descent of an estate tail resembles that of eifetidum 
funmrn ; for the person to whom an estate tail is originally given 
or limited is the first purchaser of it; and none but those who 
are lineally descended from him can derive a title to it by 
descent (Jb) 

3, In some cases the descent of an estate tail is not only con- Tit. 35. c. 9, 
fined to the lineal descendants of the first purchaser,, or donee; 

but is restrained to those of the male sex, as in the case of 
estateain tail male; or to those who are bom of a particular. Tit.2.ci. 
woman^ as in the case of estates in tail male special. But in aU 
cases of intail the right of primogeniture takes place ; and where 
females are not excluded]^ they all take in cc^aicenaryi in the 
same manner as in the case of a descent in fee simple. 

4, The descent of an estate tail may be defeated by the subse- i laitt. 46 a. 

7 Rep. 8 b. 

(a) The descent of dignities has been already diacossed in Title XXVI. ; and the 
descent of estates held by prescription wilt be noticed in Title XXXI. 

(»> Tbe descent of m estate Kmitedtotheheoaof tie Mf of A. wHl te iUled in 
Ttftt XXXU. c n^Vats Uf fimcr sdUim, 
VOL. III. C C 
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Ratcliff's caw, 
3 Rep. 41 b. 
2 Vet. 364. 



Tit. 35. c. 9. 



Go to the half 
blood. 



I Inst. 15 b. 
3 Rep. 41 b. 
8Ter.Rep.213. 



No corruption 
of blood. 
Til. 2. c. 2. 
3 Rep. 10. 
tiro. Ab. tit. 
Nmme, pi. 1. 



Mantell «• 
Manttl}. 
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quent birth of a nearer heir in tail. Thos^ if a tenant in tail 
general dies, leaving a daughter, and after his wife is delivered 
of a son, such son may enter upon his sister. 

5. The maxim that seisinajacit siipitem does not take place in 
the descent of estates tail : it being only necessary* in deriving a 
title to an estate of this kind by descent, to deduce the pedigree 
from the first purchaser, and to shew that the claimant is heir 
to him ; for the issue in tail claim performam doni; that is, they 
are as much within the view and intention of the donor, and as 
personally and precisely described in the gift, as any of their 
ancestors. This doctrine will be more fully considered when we 
come to explain the effect of a fine in barring the collateral heirs 
of a tenant in tail. 

6. The exclusion of the half blood does not take place in the 
descent of estates tail ; because the descent from the first pur- 
chaser, or original donee of the estate, must be strictly proved ; 
and when the lineage is thus made out, there is no need of this 
auxiliary evidence. Lord Coke says, the issue in tail is ever of 
the whole blood to the donee. And in a modem case Lord Ken- 
yon observed, that in the case of estates tail, the half blood 
coming within the description of the entail, may inherit as efiec* 
tually as the whole : there the rule of possesdofratris does not 
apply. 

7. Although estates tail are made forfeitable by attainder for 
treason, yet it was laid down by the Court of Exchequer in 
Dowtie's case, reported by Lord Coke,—'' That neither the act 
nor the attainder makes any corruption of blood, as to the de- 
scent of land in tail ; for Popham, Attorney-General, said, that 
so it was agreed in the case of Lord Lumley, that where there 
was grandfather, father and son, and the grandfather was tenant 
in tail, and the father was attainted of high treason, and died in 
the life of the grandfather, and afterwards the grandfather died, 
that the land should descend to the son, notwithstanding the 
attainder of the father ; which case was affirmed for good law 
by the whole Court. For the father had not the land, neither 
in possession nor in use, in which two cases the act of 26 Hen. 
8. gave the forfeiture only ; and his attainder is not any corrup- 
tion of blood for the land intailed." 

8. The same point was determined by the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber, in a case reported in Croke, Eliz. 28. ; and was ad- 
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mitted to be good law in 8 Jac. 1. by the two chief justices, the nigby'scase, 
chief baron, and the court of wards. 

9. The late Mr. Yorke, in his Tract on the Law of Forfeiture, Pa. 82, 4th cd. 
after stating Lumley's case, proceeds in these words : — •' The 

reason is obvious, because the issue in tail claims performam 
doni, that is, he is as mach within the view and intention of the 
gift or settlement, and as personally and precisely described in 
it, as his ancestor ; but this is not all ; the forfeiture of estates 
tail came in by the construction of the statute of the 28 Hen. 8. 
The judges resolved that the general words of those statutes 
comprehended these estates. But then such laws being of a 
penal kind, though they are to be construed so as to attain their 
full eflfect, yet they are to be construed strictly ; and however they 
might extend to make estates tail liable to forfeiture where they 
are actually in the offender's possession, and consequently in his 
power to alienate ; they could by no rule of construction be ex- 
tended to bring consequential disabilities on the heir, where the Airlie case, 
estates have not been in the offender's possession." 

10. There are some other modes of descent, which are derived Customary de- 
from the peculiar customs of particular places, and which differ "^ 

in many respects from descents by common law : of these, the 
principal are, the descent of lands held in gavelkind, in borough 
English, and by copy of court roll, (a) 

11. The descent of lands held in s:avelkind, in the right line. Gavelkind. 

„ . A ' A r ^^ c Lit. ss. 210.266. 

IS among all the sons, as coparceners ; and m default of sons, Rob.Gav.90. 
among all the daughters, in the same manner: but though 
females, claiming in their own right, are postponed to males, yet 
they may inherit together with males by representation ; for the 
right of representation takes place in customary descents, as well 
as in descents at common law. If, therefore, a man has three 
sons, and purchases lands held in gavelkind, and one of the sons 
dies in the lifetime of his father, leaving a daughter, she will 
inherit the part of her father : yet she is not within the words of 
the custom, inter haredes masculos partibilis : for she is no 
male, but the daughter of a male, coming in his stead by repre- 
sentation. 

(a) [The alterations made in the law of descents by the recent statute, 3 & 4 Will. 4. 
c. 106. apply to lands of gavelldnd, borough English, copyhold, and any other tenure, 
s. I., and which have been noticed in the preceding chapters of the title Descent, and to 
which the reader is referred.] 

c c 2 
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i^JI^^^ 12- The partible quality of lands held in ga?elkiiid U not 

confined to the right line, but ie the aane in the coUateial one. 
For it has been resolved, that where one brother dies without 
issue, all the other brothers shall inherit from him; and to 
de&ult of brothers, their respective issue shall take, jure fufpre- 
taUaliomM. But where the nephews succeed with an uncle, the 
descent is/rer 9tirpe$, and not in capita : and so^ from the nature 
of the things it must be, where the sons of several brothers 
succeed, no uncle surviving ; for though in equal degree, they 
stand in the place of their respective fathers. 

D^er' i^'b ^^* Although an estate tail is a kind of inheritance introduced 

iiob. Gav. 94. by the statute De D<mu CondUiotialibui, yet this partible quality 

extends to it ; for if a person dies seised in tail of lands held 
in gavelkind, all his sons shall inherit together, as heiis of 
bis body. 

Id. 97. J 4^ Descendible freeholds are also partible, where the lands 

are held in gavettiod : aa if a lease be made of lands of this 

Tit 8. c. 1. kind to a man and bis heirs, during the life of A., and the lessee 

dies, living A., the lands shall descend tb all his sons as special 
occupants. 

Rob. Gav. 99. 16. The exolttsiou of the half blood takes place in lands held 

in gavelkind, [in descents occurring on deaths before the Ist day 
of January 1834 ; but in descents felling after that time, tfie law 
which excludes the half blood is now altered by the btte statute 
3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 1Q& s. 9, which applies to lands of every 
tenure^, s. 1 .] 

Borough £ng- 16, With rospcct to lands held in borough English, Litdetoo 

7 vln. Ab. 660. says, s. 165«, some boroughs have a custom, that if a man haa 

issue many sons, and dies, the youngest shaU inherit all the 
tenements which were hia father's within the same boroogh, by 
force of the custom. 

1 in«t. 110 b. 17. This custom extends to estates tail, and also to descendi- 
ble freeholds. Thus Lord Coke says, -^ "^ If lands, of the 
nature of borough English be letten to a man and hia heirs, 
during the life of J« S.. and the lessee dieth, the youngest son 
shall enjoy it" 

Oments v, ig. The right of representation takes place in the descent of 

Miira, 1. 35! lands held in borough EngUsh : tbeitfere, if the youngest son 

dies in the lifetime of his finther, leaving a daughter, she 
inherit the lands. 
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19. The custom of boroagh finglidh is however confined to Hob. Gav. 93. 
lineal descents, and does not extend to collateral ones ; so that 

where lands held in boroagh English descended to the youngest Bayley v. 

son, and he died without issue, it was tesoWed that they did not j^^. i^g. 

go to the younger brother ; for the custom did not take place in 

the descent between brothers, but the eldest brother inherited. 

Lord Coke has however said, that by some customs the youngest 1 imt. 1 10 b. 

brother shall inherit ; but this eitension of borough English to ' 

the collateml line must be specially pleaded. 

20. These customary deM^nts in gavelkind and borough Cynomry de- 
English cannot be altered by any limitation of the parties: cd by limiutioii. 
therefore, where A. seised in fee of lands held in borough 5. ca.7o. 
Englishi made a feoffment to the use of himself and the heirs ^7^^' ^^^ ^' 
male of his body, according to the course of the common law, 

the words ** according to the course of the common law *' wei^ 
held void ; for customs which go with the land, as this one, and 
gavelkind, and fix and order the descent of inheritances, can 
only be altered by parliament 

21. Estates held by copy of court roll are in general descen- Copyhold do- 
dible in the same manner as estates held in socage ; though in xiTio. c. 3. 
some -manors a different mode of descent is established by 

custom : but the ceremoniea of the feudal law upon descents 
are still followed : for when a copyholder dies, his death must 
be presented by the homage, at the next court, and pto^ 
clamation made for the heir to claim, who must come in 
within a limited time, and be admitted ; else he will forfeit the id. c. 6. 
estate. 

22. Lord Coke says, the heir is tenant by copy immediatdy Cop. s.41. 
on the death of his ancestor ; not to all intente and purposes, 

for peradventure he cannot be sworn of the homage before 

admittance, neither can he maintein a plaint in the lord's court 

before, because till then he is not complete tenant to the lord, no 

farther forth than the lord pleaseth to allow him for his tenant 1 

so that to all intents and purpoees the heir, till admittance, is not 

complete tenant ; yet to most intents, especially as to strangers, 

the law tekes notice of him, as of a perfect tenant of the land, 4 Rop. 23 b. 

instently upon the death of his ancestor ; for he may enter into 

the land before admittance, take the profits, punish any trespass 

done upon the ground, surrender into the hands of the lord, to 

whose use he (rfeaseth, satifying the lord his fine, due upon the . . 
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descent; and by estoppel he may prejudice himself of his 
inheritance. 

23. The heir of a copyholder is not however compellable 
to accept the inheritance. But if be does not come in and 
accept, the lord may seise the copyhold to his own use. 

24. The right of representation takes place in the descent of 
copyholds ; for whenever the custom gives any person the heir- 
ship, the law will give all necessary rights and incidents. 

25. J. S. having issue five sons, the youngest died in the life- 
time of his father, leaving issue a daughter. Afterwards J. S. 
purchased the lands in question, which were copyhold. The 
jury found, that by the custom these lauds were descendible to 
the youngest son and his heirs. The father died ; and the ques- 
tion was, whether the lands descended to the daughter of the 
youngest son, or to the eldest son. 

Lord Holt. — "We are all of opinion that the daughter ought 
to have the lands jure rtpreaentatiomt. Wherever this custom 
hath obtained, the youngest son is thereby placed in the room of 
the eldest son, who inherits^by the common law ; and there is no 
other difference in the course of descent, but that the custom 
prefers the youngest son, and the common law the eldest son ; 
and therefore as at the common law the issue of the eldest son, 
female as well as male, do inherit jure representatioms, before the 
other brothers, so, by the same reason, where this cust^wn has 
transferred the right of descent from the eldeat son to the 
youngest, it shall also carry it to the daughter of the youngest 
son, by like representation ; and there is no reason to make any 
difference between a descent by this custom, and at common 
law ; though Lord Coke is of a diS^erent opinion." 

26. Where a copyhold estate has been deri?ed from the 
mother's side, it will go to the heirs on the part of the mother; 
unless the copyholder departs with it, and acquires a new estate 
by purchase. And it has been resolved, that a surrender and re- 
surrender of a copyhold, as also a recovery suffered in the lord's 
court, will alter the descent, 

27. The rule respecting the exclusion of the half blood takes 
place in copyholds, [in descents occurring upon deaths previously 
to the 1st day of January 1834, but not since.] And the estate 
which the heir might acquire by entry, before admittance, was 
sufficient to establish a postestio fratris. Thus if a copyholder 
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in fee has issue a son and a daughter by one venter, and a son 
by another venter, and dies, the son by the first venter enters 
into the land, but dies before admittance, the daughter shall, 
inherit as heir to her brother ; not the son by the second venter, 
as heir to his father. 

28. A man, tenant in fee of a copyhold, had issue two daugh- Anon. 
ters by different venters, and died seised thereof. The daughters pi. 69*. 
entered, and took the profits for several years, without any 
admittance. The eldest daughter died without issue; after- 
wards the youngest daughter was admitted to the whole, as sole 

heir to her father. The question was, whether the next heir of 
the whole blood to the eldest daughter should have the moiety. 
By the opinion of Walsh and Dyer, justices, the possession afore- 
said, without admittance, was sufficient in law to make the col- 
lateral heir inheritable ; and it was ordered by the Lord Keeper 
accordingly. 

29. A copyholder had issue a daughter by one venter, and a U* 2^2 a. 
son by another, and died, the son within age. The lord of the 
manor committed the custody of the land during the nonage, to 

the mother of the son, who entered ; afterwards the son within 
age died, without any admittance of him as heir. The daugh- 
ter, who was his sister by the half blood, prayed to be admitted : 
but by the opinion of Catlyn and Dyer, to whom the question 
was referred, she should not be admitted ; because the posses- 
sion of the mother as guardian, gave actual possession . to the Co. Cop. s. 41. 
son. 

30. In a modem case, the entry of a widow, as guardian to Forder v.Wade, 

4Bm.C C 521 

her son, was held to have the effect of obtaining a possession for 
the son, sufficient to exclude-the half blood. 

31. It is said by Lord Chief Baron Gilbert, that where a co- Ten. 158. 
pyholder by licence made a lease for years, the lessee entered, 

and the lessor died, having issue a son and a daughter by one 
venter, and a son by another; then the eldest son died. It was 
adjudged that the daughter of the whole blood should inherit, 
because the possession of the lessee for years was the possession 
of the elder brother, who might have possession before admit- 
tance ; ibr in that case he was not admitted ; and if it was rea- 
sonable in such a case at common law, to keep the inheritance 
out of the half blood, so it was in copyholds. 

32. Where the customary descent is different from that by Construed 

•^ ' strictly. 
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Ihe oommoii htw, it is eoMtnwl 0tii<Aly ; fm the law doem not 

take notice cf any special caatoms of tiiis kind, except gaveUdod 

and baroo^ Eoglisb, vnless they are expressly pleaded, aod 

then the 'Ooigita wiQ not carry them fardKr tham the woida^f the 

custom. 

H^^' 33. By tfae««stoiii of a manor* the oopyliohl lands of every 

2 Keb. 158. tenant dying seised, were descendible to die yoongeat aon. A snr- 

1025! '^ render was nade to the nee of B. and bis Jbeirs, a^o died befan 

admittance. If B. bad been admttled, it wasagreed that after hia 
Bridg. R. 18. <ieath the yoangeat eon aboald have inherited ; bat dying bcfaa 

admittaiioe, the qnestm was between the eldest and yoangeat 
son of B. who ahonld have the lands. Adjudged, that the eideat 
son should in this oaae inherit, becanae of the Btraitaeas of the 
CBstom ; tbere never having been any seisin in the ancestor. 
BAplar V. 34. If It custom be alleged that At eldest dangfafter shall aoleiy 

Godb.166. inherit, the eldest sister shall not inherit by force of tlnut 



1 RolL Ab. * ^^(>°^« ^ ^ ^^ cuatom be that ihe eldeat daughter and the eld- 



624. pi. 2. ^g^ sig|„ ^h^ inherit, like eldest aunt shall not inherit So if 

the custom be that ^e youngest son shall inherit, the yomsger 
brother afaall not inherit. 

^aister ^ Oeorge B«ve, copyholder in fee of lands being paved cf 

Cro. Car. 410. the manor of Hoo, wbeie the custom wsb, that the land was of 

die nature -of bosongh English, descendible to the youngest son, 
bad issue three sons, Wifiiam, Geoi^e, and Charles, and ear- 
vendered hia oopyhoid to the use ^ Inmself and Ams hia wife, 
and his heirs, to which they were admitted accordingly. After- 
w«ivda Geoige the fether died^ aeised of the re? aiaion, which de^ 
soended to the said dfaarles his yoangest son, who died withoat 
issue. The question was, whether the eldest or aecond asn 
shoald inherit from dbarlea. It was msolved that Oeoi^ the 
stoeond son oouM not bave it as brodier said heir to Chaifes by 
the Gostom, fer the custom conU extend to die ywangaat aon 
only, and not aasongift the brotherB, whoa no each custom was 
founds and mtkout a apecisl custom found, diat it should de* 
acead to the yomgest brother, the law would not admit it ; bt^ 
cause castoan ou^ always to be taken stricdy. 

??r E^'J^ 36. lo«ph Stanley being «»ed of « oofiyboU «*al^ died m. 

testate, and without issue ; leavuig one nieoe, Ann Weagg, mod 
the representatives of two other nieces, who died before hitn ; 
Aha Goodwin, only chiU of Mary his aetend niece, and Joeeph 
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Spnty, the Mmt ami of ElizAbeth, his eldmt niece ; who were 
the daughters of Thomas Stanley, who was the eider brother of 
Joeeph. 

A paichineiit writiag was pfodaced upon Uie trial b^ 
ardy as the customary of the manor, which was adndttod as evi<* 
deaoe, it being aa andent writing without date, found among 
tke oonrtHToUs, and delivered down ftom steward to steward, and 
stated to be er ammsu cmmium Unentimm: in which were the fbir 
owing articles re spect in g descents : — Si aliquit Umem hgtu ma- 
nmt Merit fJiBuM smu primogemhu ei hptimi proereahu iaUai 
kendiUmenta; et siaontingat ahem quod non iabeatfilmimy JUia 
mm ottUnaia habeai luenditatem muam iinqut partitiane* It ap^ 
peered from the ooort books Aat there were several entries 
where the ddest daughter, and others where the eldest sister, had 
been admitted as heir ; but it did not appear that the ddest 
niece had ever been admitted as heir. 

The question was, whether Joseph Spray the defendant, who 
was in possession as the representative of the eldest niece, dionld 
inherit ; or whether the copyhold should descend according to 
the rules of the common law, and be divided among them. 

Tlie Coart said, that as there was no proof in the coorthioUs 
ef llie coarse of suocession in the collateral line, further than the 
ease of a sister, it followed that this copyhold did not go to the 
youngest niece* 

Another aiganient arose fimn the particular penning of the 
custom, which said,— ^t aSquis ieBens iujus manerii obierii. Now 
Thomas Staidey, the grandfather of Joseph Spray, the defendant, 
never was a tenens manerii: therefore the custom, as to iikt 
eonrse of descent, never attached upon him. 

37« In ejeotDient to recover certain custonnry lands, the lessor Roe v. Parker, 
ef the plaintiff claimed under a castom of the manor, for the 
youngest kkisman or kinswoman to inherit, in deftuilt of bro- 
thers and sisters of the person hurt seised. The plaintiff offered 
in evidence aa entry in the co«rt«colls of die manor, atating 
what the custom was : the defendant's counsel objected that 
such evidence of the enstom ought not to be received, notil in- 
stances had been proved of such a mode of descent having taken 
place. 

The jury found a venlict ftr the phkintiff. Upon a motion for 
a new trial, on die ground that the evidence of the presentment of 
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such a custom on the court-rolls, by the homage, was not of itself 
sufficient to establish the custom, inasmuch as no instance was 
produced of its being put in use ; which, it was contended, was 

Alts, s. 36. the true principle on which the determination of Denn v. Spray 

was founded. 

Lord Kenyon, — ** I admit that the custom of one manor can- 
not be extended by analogy to another ; but the mode of descent, 
under which a psrty claims must be established by proof; — and 
the question here is, whether or not there were any evidence of 
the custom upon which the plaintiff's claim was founded ? The 

1917*' ^A?^' custom is clearly defined in the paper writing, produced from the 

court-rolls ; and without referring to the strict rules of law, let 
us consider the authenticity of this document on principles of 
plain common sense. Near a century and a half ago, the ho- 
mage (the tenants holding under the lord of the manor,) being 
convened together eo nomine as the homage not for the purpose 
of extending their claims, either against the lord or strangers ; 
but in order to ascertain those rights which were their own, in 
common with the rest of the tenants, and being possessed of all 
that information which either tradition or their own personal ob- 
servations could furnish, proceeded to describe the several cus- 
toms which regulated the descent of the different species of 
tenure within this manor. Now, can it be supposed that these 
persons, acting under the sanction of an oath, could for no other 
purpose whatever, give a false representation of these customs ? 
Or is it not more probable that their account was the true one ? 
Common sense and common observation would induce us to be- 
lieve the latter. 

''The argument against the verdict seems to admit, that this 
document was a d^ee of evidence when it was produced to the 
jury ; and, if it were admissible in evidence, it not being op- 
posed by any other species of evidence, and the jury having 
given credit to it, it puts an end to the question. And that this 
was admissible cannot be doubted : for tradition and the received 
opinion are the evidence of the lex lod. 

''A distinction indeed prevails between a prescription, as 
applied to a particular tenement, and a custom affecting the 
whole district; and the latter has gone so far, that the custom 
of one manor has been given in evidence to shew the custom of 
another, when they are both governed by the border law. Now, 
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here was full proof of a tradition respecting the custom of de- 
scent in this manor ; it was the solemn opinion of twenty-four 
homagers, who are the constitutional judges of that court, de- 
livered on an occasion when they were discussing the interests 
of all the tenants of the manor. I cannot distinguish this from 
the instance of a terrier, which is certainly evidence. The case 
of Denn V. Spray is distinguishable from the present Every Ante, t. 36. 
thing, that was said by the Court ia giving judgment, must be 
understood secundum subjectam maieriem. That case first de- 
cided that such an instrument as the present is admissible ; and 
then that part of it, which said that lands were not partible, 
either between males or females, in general terms, was to be 
explained by the custom, as it had existed in point of fact, which 
did not extend to nieces. And if that decision go farther, and 
determine that such a document is not admissible in evidence, 
unless instances in fact be previously proved to warrant the pro- 
duction of it, I must beg leave to dissent from it. In this case, 
supposing the defendant had demurred to this evidence, I think 
the Court must have drawn the same conclusion from it, which 
the jury have drawn; and therefore, on the law of the case, 
I think that the rule for a new trial should be discharged." 
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Section L 



Of the two modes of acquiring a title to real property, the first, 
namely, descent, has been treated of in the preceding Title. 
We now therefore come to the second, that is, purchase, which 
is thus defined by Littleton, s. 12 : — ** Purchase is called the 
possession of lands or tenements that a man hath by his deed or 
agreement, unto which possession he cometh, not by title of 
descent firom any of his ancestors or cousins, but by his own 
deed. 

2. Lord Coke in his comment on this section, observes that a 
purchase is always intended by title, and most properly by some 
kind of conveyance, either for money, or for some other consider- 
ation, or fireely of gift ; for that is, in law, also a purchase. And 
accordingly the makers of the statute 1 Hen. 5. a 3* speak of 
those who have lands or tenements by purchase, or descent of 
inheritance. 

3i The feudal writers call purchase conquestus or conqmsUio, 
both denoting any means of acquiring an estate out of the com- 
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mon course of inheritance. The Norman joriata atyled the first 
purcbaaer, or person who first acquired the estate> the €(m^ 
quereur; and OlanvUle uses the word qutstiu to denote the pro-. Lib. 7. c. i. 
perly which a person haa acquired by his own act, and not by 
descent 

4. The difierence between the acquisition of an estate by 
descent and by purchase coosista principally in two points. 
1. That by purchase the estate acquires a new inheritable quality, 
and is descendible to the owner's blood in general, as a feud of 
indefinite antiquity. 2. That an estate taken by purehase will 
not make the person who acquires it answeraUe for the acta of 
bis ancestors, as an estate by deacent wilL 

6. Sir W. Blackstone has enumerated the following modes of 
acquiring an estate,-^y purchase, escheat, occupancy, pre- 
scription, forfeiture, and aUenation. Of these we shall only 
treat of escheat, prescription, and alienation ; occupancy having 
bera already noticed in Title III. o. 1., and focfeitttre bmng 
noticed in that and several other Titles. 

& It haa been stated that, by the feudal law, wh«a the Ewhnt. 
tenant died without heirs, the lord became entitled to the feud. '^* ^' ' 
This law, which was introduced here by the Normans, is founded 
on the principle that the blood of the person last seised in fee 
simple is by some means or other utterly extinct and gone ; and 
since none can inherit his estate but such as are of his blood 
and consanguinity, it follows as a regular consequence that the y^^ ^' 
inhmtance itself must fail; the land must become what the 115. 
feudal writ^» call feodum Qfertwn» and result back to the lord ^?^ ^' 
of the fee, from whom or from whose ancestor it was originally 12 East 96. 
derived. 

7. This mode of acquiring an estate is called an esdieat, i Inst 13 a. 
which Lord Coke saya is a word of art, derived from the French ' ^ 



word escAter, quod e$t acddere ; for an escheat is a casual profit, 
quod accidit domino ex eveaUu el ex imperiiio, which happens to. 
the lord by chance, and unlooked for. An escheat is therefbn^ 
in facty a species of reversion, and ia so called and treated by 
Bracton. When a pow^ of alienation was introduced, the 2a a. 
change of the tenant changed the diance of the escheat, but 
did not destroy it ; and when a general liberty of alienation waa 
allowed, without the consent of the lord, this right became a 
sort of caducary succession, the lord taking as ubimus h^sres. 
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8. Fitzherbert says, a writ of escheat (a) lies where a tenant in 
fee simple of any lands or tenements, which be holds of another, 
dies seised without any heir general or special, the lord shall 
have a writ of escheat against him who is tenant of the lands, 
after the death of his tenant, and shall recover the land ; because 
he shall have the same in lieu of his services. 

9. Mr. Ha rgrave has justly observed that an escheat, in ap- 
pearance, participates in the nature both of a purchase, and of a 
descent Of the former, because some act of the lord is requisite 
to perfect his title ; and the actual possession of the land cannot 
be gained till he enters, or brings his writ of escheat. Of the 
latter because it follows the nature of a seignory, and is inherit- 
able by the same person. 

10. An escheat may happen in two ways. 1. Per defectum 
sanguinUf that is, for default of heirs ; 2. per delictum tenentis, 
that is, for crime. Escheats arising from default of heirs, 
whereby the descent is at an end, can only be in the three follow- 
ing cases: 1. Where the tenant dies without any relations on 
the part of any of his ancestors. 2. Where he dies without any 
relations on the part of those ancestors from whom the estate 
descended. And 3. Where he dies without any relations of the 
whole ^lood, [in cases of descents occurring upon deaths before 
the Istday of January, 1834.] For in all those cases there is 
no one capable of inheriting from him. 

[But by the recent statute 3 & 4 Will 4. c. 106. s. 9. the half 
blood are admitted to the inheritance in cases of descents hap- 
pening after the above period ; so that escheat cannot happen on 
failure of the whole blood, where there are relations of the half 
blood capable of inheriting under the provisions of the above 
statute.] 

IL Escheats propter delictum tenentis arise in consequence of 
a person's being attainted of treason or felony ; by which he be- 
comes incapable of inheriting from any of his relations, or of 
transmitting any thing by heirship. So that if any one dies 
seised in fee of lands, whose heir at law is attainted, the lands 
escheat : and where a person attainted dies seised in fee of lands, 
as he cannot have an heir, they will also escheat, unless forfeited ; 
where that happens, they are interrupted in their passage by the 

(a) [Writs of escheat abolished after Ist June, 1835, by stat. 3 & 4 WiU. 4. c. 27. 
ss. 36, 37. See also a. 38.] 
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Crown, in Ihe case of treason for ever, in that of felony, for a 
year and a day ; after which they escheat to the lord of whom 
they are held. [But by the statute 64 Geo. 3. c. 145. it is enacted 
that no attainder for felony except for high treason, petit treason, 
and murder, or for abetting the same shall disinherit any heir, 
nor prejudice the right or title of any person other than that of 
the offender during his own life.] 

12. There is one case in which lands are not liable to escheat; 
for if an estate held of J. S. be given to a dean and chapter, or to 
a mayor and commonalty, and to their successors, and such cor- 
poration is dissolved, the land shall not escheat to the lord, but 
shall revert to the donor. Lord Coke says, the reason of this 
diversity is, that in the case of a body politic, the fee simple is 
vested in them in their political capacity ; therefore, the law an- 
nexes a condition to every such gift, that if such body politic be 
dissolved, the donor shall re-enter, for that the cause of the gift 
failetb. But no such condition is annexed to an estate in fee 
simple, vested in any man in his natural capacity ; except in 
cases where the donor reserves a tenure, and then the law implies 
a condition by way of escheat. 

13. It is however laid down in 37 Eliz. that where land, rent, Southwell «• 
Sec is granted to a corporation and their successolrs, if the cor- Ab. 65. Poph! 
poration grants them over, and is dissolved, they shall not revert ^i*®*^^ 2"- 
to the granton 

14. As the lord's right to an escheat arises solely from the No eacheat 
want of a tenant to do the services ; it follows, that whenever Ztu^u ^" " 
there is a tenant, the lord cannot claim the lands by escheat. 

Thus Littleton says, s. 390, if there be lord and tenant, and the ^ilb. Ten. 35. 
tenant be disseised, and the disseisor alien to another in fee, and 
the alienee die without issue, and the lord enters, as in his es- 
cheat ; the disseisee may enter upon the lord, because the lord 
does not come to the land but by escheat. 

Mr. Butler has observed on this passage, that when the lord lliirt.240t.n. 
comes to the land by escheat, the law only casts the freehold on 
him for want of a tenant. The disseisee, notwithstanding the 
disseisin, continues the rightful tenant ; and as by his entry he 
fills the possession, the lord's title, which was good only while a 
tenant was wanting, must necessarily be at an end. 

16. Fitzherbert says, if the tenant be disseised, and afterwards N.B. 144. 
die without heir, it seemeth the lord shall have a writ of escheat, 
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becanse the tenant died io the homage. Lord Coke obaerves; 
that if the disaebor diea aeiaed, and the diaaeieee dies without 
hetr, and alkerwardt the kid aoeepta lent ftaoai the heir or feoffee 
of the dinmor, thia shall bar hint of his escheat; beeanae thej 
are in bj tide. For if due disattsor had made a fiBofiment in 
fce» or died aeiaed^ and after the diaaeiase died witheat heir, 
there would be no escheat ; because the lord had a tenant in 
bj titles 

16. Itie^however^kiddowBbjFitzheibevt^diatwhereamaa 
had a title toa writ of escheat, if he accepted honsage of the te- 
nant, he should not have the writ agaiinst him, because he had 
accepted him aa his teoanL So if he accepted fcalty of him. 
Bat receipt of rent wonU not bar a writ of eseheat 

17. It followa from the prinetpka statod in s. 14^ that ai^F ao- 
toal alienatioii by the laimnt will bar tibe lecd of hia escheat. 
Bnta mere contrael for the sale of knda witt not bar the kwd; 
ae will be shewn hereafter. 

18. If an mfant makes a feoffment in person, and diea wi&oat 
heir, the land diaD not escheat ; otherwise, if it waa made hy< 
letter of attorney. For the lord by escheat being only a privy 
in law, cannot take advantage of infancy ; because he is a 
stnmger to the infimt It is ^ same of an idiot er lunatic 

19* A devise, thongfa it only takea effect at the moment of the 
testator's death, will prevent an escheat. And, in a note of Lord 
Nottingham's to the first Institute, it ia said, that where a 
woman, seiaed of lands in I/»dop, devised them to be sold by 
her executors, and died without an heir, the devise prevented the 
^Bcheat, which the King pretended to have; and the executors 
might enter and sdl; theieSdce more than a bare awthofity 
passed. Yet in 1661, on evidence at the bar, thia case h^iag 
stated. Lord C. J. RoUe doubted of the oinnion; because, he 
said, it was only a descent according to the words of littleton : 
and it appeared to him, that when landa were devised to be sold 
by exeentors, there no intsraat passed. 

30. A man devisedhia estate fa his wiSs for life; and that, 
after her deatfi, it should be soU by A., and the money to be 
divided amongst the plabtifis. The testator died without 
before any sale A. died also. It not appearing that the land 
held of any mesne lord, the plaintiffs brought their bill agaiest 
the Attomey-Oeneial» praying to have the will ealabliahed, and 
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to hold and enjoy against the Crown, or to have the lands sold 
pursuant to the will. 

Lord Hardwicke said, if he could relieve the plaintiffs, he 
would. That he thought, at first, this was a bill brought to prove 
a will, by which the lands themselves were devised to somebody : 
if so, he would have thought such a bill proper ; would have de- 
clared the will to be well proved ; and decreed the devisee to sell, 
without any occasion of making a decree against the Crown. 
But here was no devise of the land, only a power to sell. If A. 
had lived, as he had only a power, and no interest in himself, 
none could arise from him, but from the testator ; and he, as well 
as the testator, being dead, there was none to make a decree 
against. If any thing of the sort that was prayed for could be 
done, it must be in the Court of Exchequer, which was a court of 
revenue, and the proceedings in a petition of right, though called 
a petition, are as much a legal proceeding as by original writ. 

Suppose this land had been seised and put in charge, — could 
lie make any decree relating to it? — None. But the Court of 
Exchequer could. He could neither decree the Crown to sell, 
nor the plaintiff to hold and enjoy against the Crown. The bill 
was dismissed. 

21. All lands and tenements held in socage, whether of the ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

. escheat* 

King or of a subject, are liable to escheat But it follows, from 
the nature of an escheat, that it must be of the entire fee ; there- 
fore, an estate tail does not escheat, but goes to the person in Fitz.N.B. 144. 
reversion, unless the tenant in tail has also the reversion in fee in 
him ; for in that case the whole estate will escheat. 

22. Lands held in gavelkind do not escheat upon conviction Rob.Gav. 226. 
and execution for felony : but if a tenant in gavelkind, being 

indicted for felony, absent himself, and is outlawed after pro- 
clamation made for him in the county, his heir shall reap no 
benefit by the custom, but the lands shall escheat to the lord. 

23. Copyholds are subject to escheat : but before the lord of Co. Cop. s. 28. 
the manor can enter on the lands, the homage must present the '^"°* 
death of the tenant writhout heirs; and proclamations must be 

made, to give notice that if any person can prove himself heir to 
the last tenant, he shall be admitted. 

24. No species of real property is, however, subject to escheat, 
bat what lies in tenure ; for escheat is a consequence and fruit of 
tenure. Thus, if a person seised in fee of a rent-charge, right 
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?.^"f*'.?l' of common, free warren, or any kind of inheritance that is not 

Hard. 496. ^ J 

holden, was attainted of felony [before the 64 Geo. 3. c. 145.] 
the King should have the profits of them during the life of such 
person : but after his decease, as they could not descend to his 
heirs, on account of the corruption of his blood, they became 
extinct. For in escheats on account of petit treason or felony, 
a tenure is requisite, as well in the case of the King as in that of 
a subject. 

[But by the above statute, no attainder except for high 
treason, petit treason, and murder, or of abetting the same, 
shall extend to disinherit the heir or to prejudice the right or 
title of any person other than the right or title of the offender 
during his life only.] 

do«not^!»t. ^' ^" "^ ^^® ^^^ liable to escheat, because it did not lie in 
Tit. 12. c. 1. tenure; and as trusts are now what uses were before the statute 

27 Hen. 8., it was determined in the following case, after great 
consideration, that a trust estate is not liable to escheat : but 
that where a cestui que trust dies without heirs, the trustee shall 
retain the land for his own benefit. 
Burgess V. 26. Elizabeth Gunning, being seised of certain lands in fee 

1 uiack.R.i23. simple, ex parte patemd, married Nicholas Harding: but previous 

thereto, in 1696, a settlement was made of her estate, to the use 
of Nicholas Harding for life, remainder to Elizabeth Gunning for 
life, remainder to trustees to preserve contingent remainders, re- 
mainder to their first and other sons in tail male, remainder to 
the right heirs of Elizabeth Gunning. 

There being no issue male of the marriage, an indenture was 
made in 1718, between Harding and his wife of the one part, 
and Sir Francis Page and R. Simmons of the other part, reciting 
the settlement of 1 695, and covenanting to levy a fine, to assure 
the premises to the use of the daughters of the marriage, as 
tenants in common ; and in default of such issue, to Sir Francis 
Page and Simmons, and their heirs, in trust for the said 
Elizabeth Harding, her heirs and assigns ; to the intent that she 
might, at any time, during her life, without her husband's con- 
currence, dispose of the reversion to such uses as she should, by 
her will, or other writing, apf>oint ; and a fine was accordingly 
levied. 

There was no daughter of the marriage. The wife survived 
her husband : but died without making any appointment, and 
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without heirs on the part of her father. Burgess, the plaintiiF, 
was her heir on the part of the mother. 

After the death of Elizabeth Harding» Sir Francis Page, who 
survived Simmons, got into possession ; and, in July 1739, 
Burgess filed a bill against him, praying, that if he had any 
legal interest in the premises, he should be compelled to convey 
it to Burgess. Sir Francis Page, by his answer, insisted that he 
was lawfully seised of the inheritance of the estate, and entitled 
to the rents and profits. 

The Attorney-General, on behalf of the Crown, filed an in- 
formation in Chancery, insisting that Sir Francis Page, by the 
deed of 1718, had no beneficial interest in the estate, in his own 
right, but was a mere trustee for the benefit of Mrs. Harding, or 
her appointee or heir ; and in default of such appointment or 
heir, that he was a trustee for the benefit of his Majesty, who 
stood, in the place of such heir. That the premises were es- 
cheated, and the representatives of Sir Francis Page ought to 
convey to the use of his Majesty. 

The case was argued before Lord Keeper Henley assisted by 
Lord Mansfield and Sir Thomas Clarke, Master of the Rolls. 

Sir Thomas Clarke said, the great question was, whether the 
Crown had a right to a conveyance of the legal estate from Mrs. 
Harding's trustee, as an equitable escheat, by the death of Mrs. 
Harding without heirs on the part of the father. He should 
consider the right of escheat in three lights: — 1. In what situ- 
ation it stood in respect to a conveyance at common law, before 
the invention of uses. 2. In what situation it stood with respect 
to a conveyance to uses, before the statute of Uses was made. 
3. How it stood since that statute, and now with regard to trusts. 
The result and application of the whole would decide the question, 
how far the Crown was or was not entitled in equity to a con- 
veyance from the trustee. 

1. An escheat was in its nature feodal; a feud was the right 
which the tenant had to enjoy the lands, rendering to the lord 
the services reserved by the contract. On the other hand, an 
interest remained in the lord, after the grant made, called a 
seignory, consisting of a right to the services of the tenant, and 
to the land itself, on the expiration of the grant, as a re- 
version ; which was afterwards called an escheat As the grant 
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was more or less extensive^ the reversion was more or less remote ; 
for feods were sometimes temporary, sometimes hereditary, and 
a temporary one ended on the grantee's death. 

Sir H. Spelman only took notice of hereditary fends, nor did 
our laws : and though it might seem a paradox to modem ears, 
a feoffment to A, and his heirs did not pass a fee simple ori- 
ginally, in the sense in which it was now used : but only an 
estate to be enjoyed ut merum beneficium, without power of 
Bnct. 23 a. alienation, in prejudice of the heir of the lord ; the heirs took 
pi. 4. * it successively as an usufructuary interest; and in default of 

Escheat 2/^' heirs, the land escheated, or strictly speaking, reverted. If there 

was an heir, and by legal impediment he could not take, the 
land escheated. When a power of alienation was introduced, 
first with the licence of the lord, and afterwards without such 
licence, the right of escheat became more remote ; and when a 
Bract. 382 a. power of charging or encumbering the feud was given to the 

tenant, the lord took the escheat subject to the incumbrance. 
This power was more prejudicial to the right of escheat than 
the power of aUenation ; for that only changed the lord's chance, 
but the incumbrances defeated the right of escheat as far as they 
went. 

2. Upon the introduction of uses, two distinct kinds of pro- 
perty might be acquired in land ; the legal estate and the 
use. Cestui que use was no longer tenant at law, nor was the 

Bro. Uses, land 8ul]3ect to his incumbrances. But though the land was not 
liable at law on account of the cestui que use, yet it was still 

Vide Tit. 11. liable on account of the feoffee to uses. This being found ex- 
tremely inconvenient, a variety of statutes were made to restore 
the fruits of the tenure to the lord, against the cestui que use, as 
relief, wardship, &c. ; but no statute was made to restore the 
loss of the escheat ; which, as Sir H. Spelman observes, is not 
only the fruit of the tenure, but the very tree itself. 

3. Thus stood the law till the Statute of Uses united the use 
and the legal estate : but as the courts of law determined that 
there were some uses to which the statute did not extend, they 
were called trusts, and succeeded to uses, aliueque et idem na$^ 
dtur. The Court of Chancery having taken cognizance of 
trusts, adopted, in the construction of them, all those rules by 
which uses had been governed before the statute. The case of 
curtesy was the only exception ; and that seemed to have pre- 
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▼ailed imaccountably, and against the opinion of the Judges 
themselves. 

Before the Statute of Uses, if a cestui que use was attainted of 
treason or felony, the lord could not have the land« but the feoffee 
might retain it to his own use. 6 Edw. 4. pi. 18. fo. 7 b. was 
an authority in point against the lord's claim, and questions 
who should have. If the lord was at law entitled to an escheat 
on death without heirs, or attainder of feoffee to uses^ and not 
on death, 8cc. o{ cestui que use, it strengthened the authority of 
the case. That if it had been determined otherwise, in favour 
of the lord, it would have given him a double chance for his 
escheat. 

Brook, pi. 34. agrees, the lord shall not have it, nor the heir« Feoff. aU Use. 
by reason of corruption of blood ; and that feoffee shall retain it 
to his own use. And though this was introduced by an ideo 
videtur, in a modest manner, yet many of his opinions were so 
introduced, and had generally been thought of great authority. 
From this it was clear, that if Mrs. Harding had been cestui que 
use, and attainted of treason or felony, the lord would not be 
entitled to escheat ; and if trusts in equity were analogous to 
uses at law, and he thought they were, neither would the Crown 
be entitled in the case of a trust in equity. 

Sir G. Sands's case was in point : and that and the case in Att. Gen. v. 
5 Edw. 4. mutually strengthened each other. jj^^ ^2. c. 2 

It had been said, if the legal estate had escheated to the 
Crown for want of an heir to the trustee, it would in equity 
have been liable to the trust, but this position was not proved 
by any authority. And if it were true, why ought the lord to 
have a reciprocal equity on the death of the cestui que trust, 
without heirs ? Upon the whole, his opinion was (to use the 
words of Sir Joseph Jekyll,) that the title of the trustee should 
not have been set up, but as it was set up, it appeared a plain and 
subsisting one. The law was clear ; and courts of equity ought 
to follow it in their judgment concerning titles to equitable 
estates ; otherwise great uncertainty and confusion would ensUe. 

Lord Mansfield said, he would follow the method used at the 
bar, under the four following heads : 1. The nature of trusts of 
land, and the rules that governed them. 2. The nature of that 
right by which the King claimed in this case. 3. Whether, if 
the trustee had died without heir, the King must not in that 
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ease have taken the land, in a court of equity, subject to the 
trust. And, 4. Apply the result of the inquiry, as between the 
King and the trustee, to the particular point immediately in 
judgment. 

1. As to the nature of trusts of land, and the rules by which 
they were governed. By an inquiry into the nature of an use or 
trust of lands, no more was or could, be meant, than to find 
out historically on what principles courts of equity, before the 
statute 27 Hen. 8. interfered in modifying or giving relief in 
rights or interests in lands, which could not be come at but by 
suing a subpana : and what courts of equity now did in modi- 
fying, directing, and giving relief in cases of trusts, where 
there was no other remedy but by bill. Whoever shewed that 
the relief then given was more extensive ; that it was considered 
by different or opposite rules ; that the right was considered in 
different or opposite lights, would shew the difference and con- 
trast between uses and trusts. The opposition was not from any 
metaphysical difference in the essence of the things themselves ; 
an use and a trust might essentially be looked upon as two 
names for the same thing : but the opposition consisted in the 
difference of the practice of the Court of Chancery. If uses 
before the statute 27 Hen. 8. were considered as a pernancy of 
the profits, as a personal confidence, as a ehose in action^ and 
now trusts were considered as real estates, as the real ownership 
of the land, so far they might be said to differ from the old 
uses ; though the change might not be so much in the nature 
of the thing, as in the system of law by which it was regulated. 
The old law of uses did not conclude trusts now ; where the 
practice was founded on the same reason and grounds, it wa& 
still followed : but its positive authority did not bind, where the 
reason was defective ; more especially that part of the old law 
of uses which did not allow any relief to be given for or against 
any estates in the post, did not now bind by its authority in the 
case of trusts. 

Trusts, from the nature of the thing, might be left to the 
honour and faith of the trustee ; in that case they were not the 
objects of law, otherwise than as they might be fraudulent and 
void in respect to third persons ; or a court of justice might take 
cognizance, or compel the execution of them : in that case trusts 
only retained the name in substantial ownership, the disposition 
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in trust became the mere form of a legal conveyance. Trusts 
in England, under the name of uses, began, as they did in Rome, 
under no other security than the trustee's faith; they were 
founded in fraud, to avoid the statutes of mortmain. Trusts 
were not on a true foundation till Lord Nottingham held the 
great seal ; by steadily pursuing trusts from plain principles, 
and by some assistance from the Legislature, a noble, rational, 
and uniform system of law had been raised ; trusts were made 
to answer the exigencies of families, and all other purposes, 
without producing one inconvenience, fraud, or private mis- 
chief, which the statute of Henry VIIL meant to avoid. The 
forum where they were adjudged was the only difference between 
trusts and legal estates : trusts in the Court of Chnncery were 
considered, as between the cestui que trust and trustee, as the 
ownership and as legal estates ; whatever would be the rule at 
law, if it was a legal estate, was applied in equity to a trust 
estate. Trust estates were liable to curtesy: the case of dower 
was the only exception ; and not in law or reason, but because 
a wrong determination had misled in too many instances to be 
altered and set right ; and if an alteration was to be introduced, 
the best way to set it right would be to allow the wife dower 
of a trust estate. 

In the eye of the Court of Chancery, Lord Hardwicke thought Casburoev. 
the equity of redemption was the fee simple of the land ; that it j°^ 15^ ^^ 3, 
would descend, might be granted, devised, entailed ; and that 
equitable entail might be barred by a common recovery. This 
proved it was considered in Chancery as an estate whereof there 
might be a seisin, for without such a seisin a devise of a trust 
could not be good. 

The allowing curtesy of a trust was founded on the maxim 
that equity follows the law ; which was a safe as well as a fixed 
principle, for it made the substantial rules of property certain 
and uniform, be the mode of following it what it would. It fol- 
lowed, from the great authoiity of this determination, on clear 
law and reason, that the cestui que trust was in the consideration 
of Chancery, actually and absolutely seised of the freehold. 

To conclude this head, an use was originally understood to be 
merely an agreement by which the trustee, and all claiming in 
privity under him, were personally liable to the cestui que trust, 
and all claiming under him, in like privity. Nobody in the post 
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was entitled under, or bound by the agreement .* but now the 
trust in Chancery was the same as the land, and the trastee 
was therefore considered merely as an instrument of coovey- 
ance ; he was in no event to take a benefit. The trust must be 
co-extensive with the legal estate ; and where it was not de- 
claredy it resulted by necessary implication, because the trustee 
was excluded ; except where the trust was destroyed by a 
conveyance to a purchaser, without notice, for a valuable coo* 
sideration. 

The trustee could transmit no benefit : his duty was to bold 
for all those who would have been entitled, if the limitation bad 
not been by way of trust. There was no distinction now be- 
tween those in the per and the post, except in the case of dow^, 
which was not founded on reason, but on practice. 

As the trust was the land in Chancery, so the dedaratioo 
of trust was the disposition of the land ; and therefore an 
essential omission in the legal disposition should not destroy 
the trust. 

The grounds why the lord by escheat neither took, nor was 
subject to, an use, did not now subsist The principles upon 
which the question must now be argued had no relation to it, 
whichever way it ought to be determined ; or, rather, none of 
those principles were made or could ever be considered in the 
law of uses ; for the Court of Chancery never interposed in 
cases where the claim was in the postf and for that reason it was 
taken for granted, in Edward IVth's time, that the lord should 
not have it 

2. This brought him to consider the nature of the right by 
escheat 

It had been truly said that, on the first introduction of the 
feudal law, this right was a strict reversion; when the grant 
determined by failure of heirs, the land returned, as it did upon 
the expimtion of any smaller interest. It was not a trust : but 
the extinction of the tenure ; as Mr. Justice Wright said, it was 
the fee returned. 

This distinction held equally, whether the iuTestitore was to 
special or general heirs ; for originally the tenant could not alien 
in any case, without the lord's concurrence. The reversion took 
efiect in possession for want of an heir, unless the lord had 
done or permitted what in point of law amounted to a consent 
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to a new iatefttiture, or- change of his vassal ; this waB'the mean- 
ing of what was said in the books, that nothing escheated, 
where the tenant was in by title. 

As soon as a liberty of alienation was allowed without the 
lord's consent, this right became a caducary sncoession, and the 
lord took as uliimus hares: but the resemblance of the lord's 
right by escheat to that of the heir by descent did not hold 
throughout ; and therefore Sir Edward Coke, with great accu- i Inst. 2 16. 
racy, considered the lord by escheat as assignee in law. He 
took no possibility or condition, or right of action, which eonld 
not be granted. He could not elect to avoid voidable acts, as a 
feoffment of an infant, with livery : but every right preserved to 
the heirs, which could be granted^ went to the lord by escSieat, 
as a rent reserved to the tenant and his heirs. 

In the case of Thruxton v. Attomey-GenenJ, the benefit of Ante, Vol. i. 

426. 

a trust term was decreed to the King, taking by escheati because 



it was to go with the inheritance, by the express lamitatioti of 
the parties. 

3. Whether, failing heirs of the trustee, the King mttst not 
in this case have taken the estate in a court of equity, subject 
to the trust. 

This seemed to be a very material consideration ; for if the 
King was not to be subject to the trust, there was no colour that 
he should claim the trust by escheat. That land escheated 
should be subject to the trust appeared to him to be most con* 
sistent with the King's right, whether the escheat were con- 
sidered as a reversion, as it once was, or as a caducary suecession 
ab intestatOf as it then substantially was. The King could not 
claim by escheat, contrary to the terms or conditions which the 
tenant hehl under ; from which two things followed, — 1st. That 
there was equity against the King ; and, 2dly, That the lord was 
bound as much, in a court of equity, by the equitable terms of 
his investiture, as he was in a court of law by the legal terms. 
Taking the estate as a caducary possession, the lord could only 
take ab intestatoj absolutely ; so far as the tenant had not difr« 
posed of the estate he could take, and no farther. The tenant's 
power of disposing was absolute, without the lord's privity, 
without any determine form of conveyance. The trustee had, 
by his declaration of trust in 1718, made a valid cooveyanee of 
his trust in equity ; and therefore a court of equity could not, 
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he apprehended, suffer the land to go as undisposed of by the 
tenant ; because in the consideration of Chancery there was a 
yalid disposition made by him : but even at law the escheat 
would not be free from the trust. The statute of Frauds 
made a trust estate assets in the hands of the cestui que trust; 
consequently^ for that purpose, the estate descended to the 
heir. 

In 18 Cha. II. before trusts were put on the rational footing 
they were now, the apprehension of the judges was, that the 
lord by escheat ought to be subject to the trust Lord Bridgman 
thought so in 1702. Sir John Trevor certainly knew there could 
be no escheat of an use. If it was not to be subject to the trust, 
he thought the inconvenience would be very great ; and where 
they were not tied down by any erroneous opinions, which had 
prevailed so far in practice that property would be shook by an 
alteration of them, arguments of convenience and inconvenience 
were always to be taken into consideration. Almost all the great 
estates in England were now limited in trust ; the trustees were 
men of business, probably concerned for the family, and at a 
little distance of time their pedigrees were not to be traced ; and 
if the surviving trustee was to die without heir, it would be 
thought hard, if the estate should be lost. But he rested upon 
this, — it seemed to be a contradiction in terms, that he who had 
no claim buta6 intestato, where the owner had not disposed of 
his property, should take contrary to, and in prejudice of his dis- 
position. 

An escheat was now as much a title under the former owner, 
in consequence of his former seisin, as that of the heir. Why 
else should the lord be deemed the assignee or heir of the te- 
nant? He thought the lord might be considered as much his 
heir as the heir by blood, and was as much liable to all his dis- 
positions. 

4. If what he had said was right, little was left for him to say 
on this head. If the lord took an escheat as heir or assignee 
in law, then the King was within the express declaration of 
trust, which was, to Elizabeth Harding, her heirs and as- 
signs. And upon the whole, he thought the King was entitled 
to a decree. 

The Lord Keeper said, the question on the information was 
whether cestui que trust dying without heirs, the trust was es- 
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cheated to the Crown, so that the lands might be recovered in a 
court of equity by the Crown ; or whether the trustee should 
hold them for his own benefit. He should consider, — Ist, The 
right of lords to escheat at law. 2dly» Whether they had re- 
ceived a different modification in a court of equity. 3dly, The 
arguments used in support of the information. And, from the 
whole, draw a conclusion that the Crown had no equity. 

1. The legal right of escheat arose from the law of enfeoffment 
to the tenant and his heirs ; and then it returned to the lord, if 
the tenant died without heirs. The extension of the feoffment 
from the person of the tenant to the heirs special of his body, 
and then to his heirs and assigns, was accurately traced in a 
Treatise of Tenures by a learned hand. This reduced the condi- Sir MartiD 
tion of the reversion to this single event, ob defectum tenentis de "^ 

jure. The lord became entitled to the land by escheat, in lieu of 
his services. The books were uniform, that in the case only of 
the tenant's dying without heir^ the escheat took place : as long 
as the tenant, or his heir, or any other person, by his implied 
assent, continued in possession by title, that prevented the es- 
cheat. This shewed, that where there was a tenant actually 
seised, though he had no right to the tenements, and though the 
person who had right died without heirs, yet the escheat was i RoU.Ab.8l6. 
prevented ; for if the lord had a tenant to perform the services, ^ ^°**' ^^ **' 
the land could not revert in demesne. 

Upon these cases he would observe, that the lord's consent 
bad nothing to do with establishing the right of the tenant's 
being duly seised ; because in every one of these cases, they all 
came in without the lord's consent ; unless it could be said that 
the lord was a virtual assenter, as well to the disseisins, as to the 
legal conveyances; and if that were so, it would operate to the 
establishing the right of the trustee in Chancery, who would say 
he was entitled under a conveyance in law, by the very consent 
of the lord, which was a stronger case than a disseisin. From 
these cases and authorities it must be allowed to be settled, that 
the law did not regard the tenant's want of title, as giving the 
lord a right to the escheat. 

2. The next consideration was, whether a court of equity could 
consider it in a different light Now, when the tenant did not 
die seised, and a proper legal tenant by title continued, could the 
Court of Chancery say to the lord, your seigniory is extinguished : 
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and to the tenant; your tenancy ia so too; though both were 
legal rights* then subsisting at law ? 

-In consideration of uses, with regard to escheats, equity llad 
proceeded on the *sanie principle as law, where there was a tenant 
of the land, ^ho performed the services ; and he did not find the 
Court had any regard to the merum jus of the tenant. Now, 
the reason why there was no escheat on the death of cestui que 
use, in equity, seemed to be this (and it was a reason equally 
applicable to uses and trusts), that the Court had nothing to 
issue a sfd^pana upon, no equity, nothing to decree upon ; and 
every person must bring an equity with him for the Court to 
found its jurisdiction. It seemed to him, he could have no equity 
in the case of an use, or as owner of the trust, for this plain 
reason ; an uae before the statute could not be extended further 
than the interest in the estatte which the creator of the use conld 
have enjoyed. As if the creator of the use had a fee simple in 
the land, he could take back no more interest in the use, dther 
declared or resulting, than he had in the land. If he made a 
feoffment, and declared no uses, it resulted to him in fee, which 
was to him, his heirs, and assigns. ' The consequence was, that 
the moment he died without heirs or assigns, there was no use 
remaining. How, then, could you come to Chancery for a 
subpccna (whether he took back the same or a different use) to 
execute an use or trust which was absolutely extinct? 

That seemed to him the plain and substantial reason why, in 
the present case, whether it was an use or a trust, there was no 
basis on which to found a subpcena. The Lord Chief Justice's . 
system was very great and noble, and very equitably intentioned ; 
such a system as he should readily lay hold of upon every occa- 
sion, if he thought he could do it consistently with the rules of 
law. Where a person passed the estate without consideration, 
there, in modem language, an use resulted ; because it was un* 
equitable that a man should have an interest in the estate, when 
he had paid no consideration for it. But where a person was 
not party to the deed, nor privy to the estate, he did not see how 
any thing could result for his benefit. That this was the notion 
in respect to an use appeared from authorities. The law was. 
Ante. that the lord could not have the escheat of an use ; so was 6 Ed- 

ward 4. for he took that to be the report of a case. Then it had 
all the authority the Year Books carried with them : and thie bad 
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been adopted by all the writers since. Bacon 79, did not ques- Bac. Read. 12. 

1^ , . -. , , r 1.- edit- 1785. 

tion the aathonty of that case : he gave a reason 01 his own, 
which he sabstitated as a better than that in the books ; that 
there was a tenant in by title, which was a strong reason in law; 
but he did not mention that as a reason, with regard to the 
subpoena. It was not a conclusive reason that the lord should 
not have a subpcenay because there was a person in possession : he 
should have it for that reason, if that person was liable to him in 
equity. Therefore he gave a better reason ; because, says he, it 
never was his intent to advance the lord, but his own blood. 
Therefore that was the reason ; it would not be within the inten- 
tion of that trust, that any beside the blood of the covenantor 
should take. Nobody could imagine the tenant intended to pro- 
vide a trust, to answer the lord's escheat. Mrs. Harding never 
thought of escheat, he supposed : but had it been suggested to 
her, if she died without heirs that could possibly take her estate, 
would she rather have the friend she had chosen to make her 
trustee have it> or that it should go to the King ? She must 
have been a subject of more zeal than he could suggest, if she 
had said she would give it to the King. 

As he was stating the law of escheats with regard to uses and 
trusts, he would take notice of an objection that seemed equally 
to affect the opinions of lawyers, with regard to the doctrine of 
uses and trusts. That was the dilemma which was urged at the 
bar, as the basis of the equity in this case, though he did not 
think it a necessary dilemma, viz. that the lord must have the 
estate by escheat, either on the death of the cestui que trust 
without heirs, or of the trustee without heirs, discharged of the 
trust: but if he could not have it while the trustee lived, while 
there was a tenant, it would be monstrous that the cestui que 
trust should be prejudiced by the putting the estate in the 
trustee's hands for the benefit of the family. One part of this 
was a dangerous conclusion, the other was not ; his answer was, 
that if the law were so, that the lord should in that case take it 
discharged of the trust, he must suppose it no injury or absordity 
at all ; volenti nan Jit injuria. The creator of the trust deler^ 
mines to take the convenience of the trust, with its inoonve* 
nience. It was most certain every man who created a trust put 
his estate in the power of his trustee: if the trustee sold it for 
a valuable consideration, without notice, no Court could relieve 
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the owner from this misfortune, it was the result of his own 
act ; and yet that was as shocking a perfidy in the trustee as 
could be : but the Court could not interpose, as it would affect 
the rights of others, of third persons. But he did not think 
this was at all a necessary dilemma. The lord might not be 
entitled on the death of cestui que trust without heir, because 
there was no equity, for he had a tenant, as he had before. But 
possibly there might be an equity the other way against the 
lord ; for if the trustee died without heir, and the lord had the 
estate, the Court of Chancery might say. You shall hold to com- 
pensate yourself for your rent and services, but we will embrace 
the rest for the cestui que trust, 

A difference was attempted to be made between uses and 
trusts ; but, by comparing the definitions of the two, it would 
appear they were precisely the same. It was said the difference 
consisted in this, that equity had shaped them much more into 
real estates than before, when they were uses ; as now there was 
tenancy by the curtesy of a trust, it might be entailed ; and the 
entail might be barred by a common recovery. But why ? Not 
from any new essence they had obtained, but from carrying the 
principle farther. Quia equitas sequitur legem : for as between 
the trustee and cestui que trmt, the Court of Chancery had 
jurisdiction; and he thought they should have equally extended 
the rules and principles of uses, as well as those of trusts. 

That it would be a bold stroke to say. Chancery considered 
trusts as a mere nullity ; and that they were to be treated in the 
same manner as if they continued in the seisin of the creator of 
them» or of the person for whom they were made. Rules of 
property were not to be questioned, even by the judges : while 
the people continued satisfied, and acquiesced in them, none 
but the Legislature could alter them. His objection to the 
claim in the information was, not that it was to have a trust 
executed, as if it were land : but it was to claim the execution 
of a trust that did not exist. If there was a trust, he should 
consider it merely as an estate, and determine accordingly : but 
the creation of a trust never coujd affect the right of a .third 

person. 

He could assign but one reason why that distinction between 
tenancy by the curtesy and dower had prevailed, and it was ap- 
plicable to the reason of this case. He had heard the House of 
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Lords were startled at the distinction: they were told the 
opinion of conveyancers was so ; and that, if it was altered, it 
might load purchasers with dower» who thought they had pur- 
chased free from it; and the Lords would not reverse the judg- 
ment, because they would not let it affect the right of a third 
person. It appeared that at law there could be no escheat, 
while there was a tenant de jure ; in equity there could be none 
while trusts were called uses ; and a trust and an use were ex- 
actly the same. How then could he say the lord should lose 
his escheat, when any man, for his own convenience, put his 
estate in trust. It seemed, if he were to do so, that he would 
give law and equity, and not pronounce upon law and equity. 

Two centuries had passed since uses and trusts had been ad- 
mitted, and he could not find a dictum that the Crown should 
have an escheat of a trust. 

The judgment in Sir George Sands's case being an authority Tit 12. c.2. 
in pointy great efforts were made to weaken its validity. But 
Lord Hale had determined on great principles of law ; and he 
could not help remarking, that neither the bar nor the bench 
were ever frightened at the ill consequences which had been 
mentioned. The information on the part of the Crown was dis- 
missed. 

27. In a subsequent case Lord Thurlow said, Burgess v. Middietonv. 
Wheate was determined upon divided opinions, and which iup.201. 
opinions continued to be divided, of very learned men. The j^j^jSe,, 
argument of the defect of a tenant seemed to be a scanty one* ^^' l* ^^• 
Whether that case was such an one as bound only when it oc- 
curred speciatim, or afforded a general principle, was a nice 
question. 

28. An equity of redemption is considered as not liable to Nor an equity 
escheat; and in the case of Burgess v. Wheate the Lord Keeper 1 Black. 1^.184. 
said, — " If a mortgagor die without heir, — shall the mortgagee 

hold the land free ? I answer, Shall it escheat to the Crown ? 
No, because in that case the lord has a tenant to do his services ; 
and that is the whole he is entitled to in law and equity. What 
the justice might be between the mortgagee and executor I 
shall not trouble myself about. I think the Crown has not an 
equity on which to sue a subpasna.'^ 

29. Where money is directed to be laid out in the purchase Nor money to 
of land, but the quality of real estate is not imperatively and jand*' 
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definilively fixed upon it by the instrument; and it remainsy 
ad arbitriumf whether it is to be considered as land or money ; 
it has been held by the Court of Chancery that, on failure of 
heirs, the Crown has no equity against the next of kin to have 
it laid out in real estate, in order to oiaim the escheat 

30. It has been stated that all the lands in England are now 
heldin socage^ either immediately of the King, or mediately of 
some private person, by fealty and other senrices which are 
preserved to the lord by the statute 12 Cha. 2. To the feudal 
lord therefore all lands escheated belong ; so that where free- 
hold lands are held in fee of a manor, the escheat is to the 
person who is lord of that manor. In the case of a seignory in 
gross, the escheat is to the person entitled to that seignory ; and 
where it cannot be ascertained of whom freehold lands are 
mediately held, then the King, as the great and chief lord, shall 
have them by escheat ; for to him fealty belongs, and of him 
they are certainly holden by presumption of law, and witliout 
necessity of proof. With respect to copyhold estates, it has been 
diewn that they are always held of some nmnor ; consecfoently, 
thqr must escheat to the lord of that manor. 

31. Those who have royal franchises, such as the Bishop of 
Durham, whose county is palatine, have all royal escheats, of 
which Lord Hale gives several instances. 

32» The'loid by escheat may distrain for rent due to the last 
tenant ; as if there be lord and tenant, and the tenant makes a 
lease for life, rendering rent, if he afterwards dies without an 
heir, whereby the reversion comes to the lord, by way of escheat, 
he may distrain for the rent, because it is incident to the rever- 
sion. But he cannot take advantage of a condition of re-entry, 
because he is not heir to the lessor. 

33. Where the inheritance escheats, and there is an outstand- 
ing term, which is attendant on the inheritance, the lord by 
escheat, will be entitled to such term. 

34. A person seised in fee limited a term for one hundred 
years to trustees, in trust to attend the inheritance ; he after* 
wards died without an heir, being a bastard. The question was 
whether this term should go to the King with the inheritance. 

It was determined that the King was entitled to the term : 
for he was not in, barely in the post, but in the per also ; and the 
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term for years went with the inheritance^ by the express limita- 
tion of the party. 

35. The lord by escheat is entitled to all the charters concern- And to all 
ing the lands escheated. And it is said in Brook's Ab. that if a Tit. Charteii, 
tenant is attainted of felony, the lord shall have his lands by 
escheat, and also the charters; though the charters are not 
forfeited. 

36. The lord who acquires the land by escheat is liabk to all Is labject to in- 
the incumbrances of the last tenant. Thus if a person dies with- 7 Rep. 7 b! 
out heirs, having granted a rent, the lord by escheat will hold 

the lands subject to such rent. So if he dies leaving a wife, she 
will be entitled to dower ; and in the case of a woman, her hus- 
band will be entitled to curtesy. For as the tenant has the 
power to defeat the lord's right to an escheat by any mode of 
alienation, he must consequently have every inferior power. 

37. Where a copyhold estate escheats to the lord of the manor. Turner v. 
he will hold it subject to any lease made by the copyholder, 102.^* 
with the licence of the lord ; and also to the free bench of the 

widow. But Lord Mansfield has said, that in all manors where 1 Black. R.167. 

admission is necessary to alienation, the escheat is absolute, the 

lord's consent being still necessary. In those copyholds, the 

lord is not bound by debts, alienation, or trusts ; they are all 

void against him: if he consents to a condition or trust on the Weaver 0. 

„ , , . , 1 • • 1. 1 1 . Maule, 2Ru»s. 

court«roll, then he is bound by it ; for he cannot claim against & Myl. 423. 
hi^ own act. But in freeholds, the form of his concurrence not 
being necessary, he is always considered as much bound as if he 
was party to the deed of alienation which makes the trust ; be- 
cause the power which the tenant now has by law is equivalent 
to the lord's consent to the grant, when it was a strict reversion. 

38. The reason that the lord by escheat is subject to incum- Was not bound 
brances is, because they are annexed to the possession of the 



uie. 



land, without respect to any privity ; but the lord who comes in '^**' ^^' ^' ^* 

by escheat is not subject to any incumbrances annexed to the 

privity of estate ; for he comes in in the post, and therefore was 

not bound to execute an use, his title being paramount, namely, 

by force of the condition in law tacitly annexed to the land, at 

the time of the creation of the seignory, which he had to his 

own use. 

39. ItfollowSf by a strict analogy from the case of an use, Imottabjectto 
that the lord by escheat is not bound to execute a trust. In the 

VOL. III. £ E 
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Tit. 11. c. 2. case of the Crown it is laid down in all the books that the King 

could not be seised to an use ; from which it appears to follow 
that he cannot be a trustee, except in particular cases. And it 

^89!^' ^- ^' appears from a modern statute 39 & 40 Geo. 3. c. 12. to have 

been understood that where the King acquired an estate by 
escheat, he was not compellable to execute any trust, to which 
such estate was liable ; for by that statute the Crown is enabled 

Tit. 34. to direct the execution of any trust to which lands escheated are 

liable, and to make any grants of such lands. 

Hard. 467. [40. In Pawlett v. Attorney-General, a bill was brought to re- 

deem a mortgage which had vested in the King by the attainder 
of the heir at law of the mortgagee. Sir Matthew Hale was of 
opinion that the King could not in equity be compelled to re- 
convey ; but that an amoveas manum only lay in such case, and 
that was all which could be done in case a trustee forfeited his 
estate. 

2 Atk.223. 41. In Reeve t?. Attorney-General, an estate, escheated to the 

Crown, was charged in equity by the will of the person dying, 
and for want of whose heir the estate escheated, with several 
legacies. The legatees filed their bill to have the estate sold, 
and the question was, whether an estate escheated to the Crown, 
can be affected by a trust. The bill was dismissed. The above 

1 Ve». S. 446. case was cited in Penn v. Lord Baltimore, and it is reported that 

Belt's ed. 1818. "^ 

2Scho.&Lef. Lord Ilardwicke said that where the Crown was a trustee, the 

fil7 

Court had no jurisdiction to decree a conveyance, but they must 
go to a petition of right.] 

Pa. 67. 42. With respect to private persons/ Carter reports Lord 

Bridgeman to have said [in Geary v, Bearcroft,] that where a man 
conveys lands in trust, and the trustee i^ attained of felony, 
the lands shall be forfeited; though the cestui que trust may 

^^•'•^Chan. have relief in equity. And Sir J. Trevor, M. R. lays it down 

[in Eales v. England,] that if a trustee dies without heir, the 

lord by escheat shall have the land ; yet subject to the trust 

in equity. 

Juris. Exer. ]yjr^ Hargrave has controverted these authorities. As to the 

Vol. I. 390. =* . . 

first, he says he was in possession of Lord Bridgeman's own 
manuscript reports of his judgments while he was Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas : (a) compositions far exceeding Carter^s 

(a) These judgments have been published from Mr. Hargrave*s MSS. — NioM i» 
fcrmsr idi^on. 
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account of the judgments, in copiousness, depth, and correct- 
ness ; in which there was not an iota which in the least imported 
an opinion, that upon escheat the lord comes in subject to any 
trust ; and as to the second, the opinion seemed too much of a 
loose dictum to command much attention. 

43. In a case determined in 17 Cha. 2., where a person seised Stephens v. 
in fee contracted to sell his estate, and died before assurance, io7. ' 
without any heir, so that the lands escheated to £he lord, the Xtt-^G^ropr 
Court refused to compel the lord to convey to the vendee ; 

which could only be upon the principle that the lord by escheat 
was not compellable in equity to execute a trust. 

44. It is said by Loixl Macclesfield, that if a trustee of a istra. 464. 

, Williams ». 

copyhold dies without heir, the lord becomes entitled by escheat, Lonsdale, 3 
without being subject to the trust. ^"* ^'^' ''^^' 

46. There were formerly o6Bcers called escheators, whose duty Office of es- 
it was to find offices upon the death of the King's tenants for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether they left any heirs, and to 
certify their inquisitions into the Exchequer. But these offices 
have long since ceased ; and now, where a person is supposed 
to have held his lands of the Crown, and to have died without 
heirs, a commission of escheat is issued, to ascertain the facts. 

46. In a modern case. Lord Eldon said it was usual for the 7 Ves. 71. 
Crown to give to the person making discovery of an escheat as 
good a lease of the lands escheated as it could. 
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Origin of Pie- B Y the law of naturCi occupancy not only gave a right to the 
nptioD. temporary use of the soil, but also a permanent property in the 

substance of the earth itself, and to every thing annexed to or 
issuing out of it. Hence possession was the first act from which 
the right of property was derived ; it has therefore been esta- 
blished as a rule of law, in every civilized country, that a 
long and continued possession should give a tide to real 
property. 

vin. ad Inst. 2. This mode of acquisition was well known in the Roman 

law by the name of usucaptio^ because a person who acquired a 



Lib.4L Tit. 6. 
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title in this manner might be said, usu rem capere ; and is thus 
defined by Modestinus» Adjectio dominii per cotUinuationem pos- 
iessioTiis temporis kge definiti. - In the English law it is called pre- 
scription ; and Lord Coke says^ prescriptio est titulw ex usu et ^ lo>t. 113 b. 
tempore substantiam capiens, ab auctoritate legis, 

3. The doctrine of prescription appears to have been long 
established In England ; and, from what is said of it in Bracton, 

seems to have been derived from the Roman law ; for he lays it Lib. 2. c. 22. 
down that a title may be gained, both to corporeal and incor- 
poreal hereditaments, by a long and uninterrupted possession. 
Dictum est in precedentibus qualiter rerum corporalium domima ex 
tituloj et justa causa acquirendi^ transferuntur per traditionem. 
Nunc autem dicendum qualiter transferuntur sine titulo^ per tuucap- 
tionem ; scil. per longam contiimam et pacificam possessionem, ex 
diuturno tempore^ et sine traditions 

4. Everyspeciesof prescription, by which property is acquired 
or lost, is founded on this presumption, that he who has had a 
quiet and uninterrupted possession of any thing, for a long period 
of years, is supposed to have a just right, without which he 
could not have been suffered to continue in the enjoyment of it. 
For a long possession may be considered as a better title than 
can commonly be produced, as it supposes an acquiescence in 
all other claimants ; and that acquiescence also supposes some 
reason for which the claim was foreborne. 

6. By the law of England a prescription can only be made to 
incorporeal hereditaments, such as rents, rights of way and com- 
mon, &c. for no prescription can give title to lands or other cor- Seesut. 2 &s 
poreal inheritances, of which more certain evidence may be had. t.2. ' ' 
Thus Sir W. Blackstone says, a man shall not be said to pre- 
scribe that he and his ancestors have immemorially used to hold 
the castle of Arundel ; for this is clearly another sort of title, a 
title by corporeal seisin and inheritance, which is more perma- 
nent, and therefore more capable of proof, than that of prescrip- 
tion. But as to a right of way, a common, or the like, a man 
may be allowed to prescribe, for of these there is no corporal 
seisin. The enjoyment will be frequently by intervals; and, 
therefore, the right to enjoy them can depend on nothing else but 
immemorial usage. There is, however, another kind of prescrip- 
tion established by the statute law, extending to corporeal here- 
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ditaments, by which an uninterrupted possession for a certain 
number of years will give the possessor a good title, by taking 
from all other persons the right of entering on such heredita- 
ments^ or of maintaining any species of action for the recovery of 
them. 
Prescnptioii g^ There are, therefore, two kinds of prescription known to the 

by immemonal . 

usage. English law. First, a prescription to incorporeal hereditaments 

by immemorial usage ; as where a person shews no other title to 
what he claims than that he and all those under whom he claims 
have immemorially used to enjoy it ; which may be called a posi- 
tive prescription. 

4 lu'' Vf b* '^* ^ prescription by immemorial usage differs from custom in 

this respect, that a custom is properly a local usage, not annexed 
to the person ; such as the custom that all the copyholders of a 
manor have common of pasture upon a particular waste : whereas 
prescription is always annexed to a particular person. 

May be in the g. This kind of prescription is of two sorts. Either it is a per- 

peraoQfOr in the . i i • 

estate. sonal right, which has been exercised by a man and his ances- 

tors, or by a body politic and their predecessors ; or else it is a 
right attached to the ownership of a particular estate, and only 
exercisable by those who are seised of that estate. In the first 
case it is termed a prescription in the person; in the second case 
it is called a prescription in a que estate, 

6 Rep. 60 a. 9. A prescription in a que estate must always be laid in the 

person who is seised of the fee simple. A tenant for life, for 
years^ or at will, or a copyholder, cannot prescribe in this man- 
ner, by reason of the imbecility of their estates ; for, as prescrip- 
tion is always beyond time of memory, it would be absurd that 
those whose estates commenced within the memory of man 
should pretend to prescribe for any thing. Thei-efore, a tenant 
for life must prescribe under cover of the tenant in fee simple, 
and a copyholder under cover of his lord. 

What may be 10. It has been stated that prescription by immemorial usage 

c aim y. ^^^^ extends to incorporeal hereditaments, such as rents, com- 
mons, ways, 8cc. {a) Nothing, however, can be claimed by pre- 

(a) By the general law all pews in a church belong to the parishioners at ^argt \ b«t 
the distribution among them rests with the ordinary. There may, however, be a right pa- 
ramount to the ordinary by immemorial usage : but this prescriptire right must be aaoezed 
to the occupation of a messuage, and all repairs must have been done at the erpenae of 
to |KiCty.Q0ttuig up the prescription. Pettman v. Bridger^ l.FUli*910^— i^Mr^ 
farmir editwn. 
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scription which owes its origin to matter of record ; for prescrip- Tit. 27. i.95. 
tion being only an usage in pais, does not extend to those things 5 Rep. i09b! 
which can only be acquired by matter of record ; such as goods 
and chattels of traitors, felons, and fugitives ; deodands, &c. but 
to treasure trove, waifs, estrays, wrecks, park, free warren, fairs, 
markets, and the like, a title may be made by prescription. 

11. A prescription by immemorial usage can in general only 1 Vent. 387. 
be for things which may be created by grant ; for the law allows 
prescriptions only to supply the loss of a grant Ancient grants 

must often be lost ; and it would be hard that no title could be 

made to things lying in grant, but by shewing the giant. Upon Gibson «. 

immemorial usage, therefore, the law will presume a grant, and a i Jac! & Walk. 

lawful beginning ; and allows such usage for a good title : but 

still it is only to supply the loss of a grant. Therefore, for such 

things as can have no lawful beginning, nor be created at this 

day, by any manner of grant, or reservation, or deed, that can be 

supposed, a prescription is not good. 

12. A person may have frank foldage by prescription, but it 1 Inst. 114 b. 
must be appendant to land ; and a man may prescribe that he 

and his ancestors, time out of mind, have had frank foldage of 
the beasts of his tenants, in a particular place. 

13. In trespass, the defendant justified under a prescription, Jeffcry at Hay's 
that the lords of the manor of H. had, and always used to have, e Rep. 125. 
free foldage throughout the vill of H., and to have the penning 

of the sheep ; so that the vill of H. ought not to have free 
foldage, without the consent of the lord ; and that if any 
levied a fold, without such consent, the lord had used to 
abate it. 

It was urged, that this prescription was void, being against 
common right, which gave every one foldage in his own land. 
Sed non allocatur^ for every prescription is against common right . 
and it did not extend to deprive the owner of the whole interest 
and profit of his land, which would not have been good; Punsanyv. 
but only precluded him from setting up hurdles, which was 1 Leon. 11. 
a reasonable prescription, and restrained a particular profit 
only. 

14. In a modern case it was held that an ancient grant with- 
out date does not necessarily destroy a prescriptive right; for 
such grant may either be prior to the time of memory, or in con- 
firmation of such prescriptive right. 
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15. In trespass the defendants pleaded, that Clode was 
seised of a messuage, &c. ; that he and all those whose 
estate he had, 8cc. for the time being, had and used, and 
had been accustomed to have and use, and so still of right 
ought to have and use, common of pasture in the place where, 
&c. for all commonable cattle, levant and eouchantf &c. and 
thereupon justified. 

The plaintiff traversed the right of common ; and produced 
two ancient charters, without date, containing a grant of 
common. 

The judge being of opinion that these grants were incon- 
sistent with the plea of prescription, a ^erdict was given for the 
plaintiff. 

Upon a motion for a new trial, it was urged for the defendant, 
that these grants might only be in confirmation of an ante- 
cedent prescriptive right; and then were not inconsistent 
with it. 

The Court was of opinion, that these grants might either be 
before time of memory, or else they might have been only in con- 
firmation of a prior right: in neither of which cases would they 
have been inconsistent with a plea of prescription. It ought to 
have been left to the jury to decide whether either of these was 
the case. A new trial was granted. 

16. An easement, which is a service or convenience that one 
neighbour hath of another, without profit, as a way through his 
land, a sink, or such like, may be claimed by prescription : but a 
multitude of persons cannot prescribe for an easement, though 
they may plead a custom. 

17. There can be no prescription for what the law gives of 
common right ; therefore a lord of a manor cannot prescribe to 
have a court baron within his manor ; because it is of common 
right, and incident to a manor. But a lord of a manor may pre- 
scribe to enlarge the jurisdiction of his court. 

18. Where a person prescribes in a que estate, he can claim 
nothing under such prescription but what is appendant or appur- 
tenant to land ; for it would be absurd to claim any thing as the 
consequence of an estate, with which the^ thing claimed has no 
connection. 

19. A person cannot prescribe for any thing in a que estate 
that lies in grant, and cannot pass without deed or fine : but in 
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him and his ancestors he may, becaase he comes in by descent, 
without any conveyance. 

20. Although prescription in general only extends to incor- 
poreal inheritances, yet Littleton says, tenants in common may s. 3lo. 
be by title of prescription : as if the one and his ancestors, or 
they whose estate he hath in one moiety, have holden in. com- 
mon the same moiety with the other tenant, who hath the other 
moiety, and with his ancestors, or with those whose estate he 
hath, undivided, for time out of mind. 

Lord Coke observes on this passage, that it is founded on 
good authority : but that joint tenants cannot be by prescrip- 
tion, because there is a Survivorship between them, though not 
between tenants in common. 

21. There are two circumstances necessary to form a pre- Must be beyond 
scription. First, time whereof the memory of man runneth not iST s! 170?**''^' 
to the contrary ; which has long since been ascertained, by the 

law, to commence from the beginning of the reign of King 

Richard L : though Sir W. Blackstone justly observes, it seems 3 Inst. 238. 9. 

unaccountable that the date of legal prescription or memory 

should still continue to be reckoned from an esra so very 

antiquated. 

22. This time is understood, not only of the memory of any l Inst. 116 1. 
man living, but also of proof by any record or writing to the 
contrary: for if there be any sufficient proof by record, or 
writing, although it exceed the memory or proper knowledge of 

any man living, yet it is within the memory of man. For me- 
mory or knowledge is twofold : first, knowledge by proof, as by 
record or sufficient matter of writing ; secondly, by a man's 
own proper knowledge. 

23. It follows, that where there is any proof of the commence- 
ment (a) or origin of a right, since the time of Richard L, it 
cannot be claimed by prescription. 

24. A vicar endowed de minuiis decimis in the year 1310 sued ?™ff'!:Fi'ii* 

^ 2 Roll. Ab. 269. 

(a) [The stat. 2 & 3 Will. 4. c. 71. shorteni the time of preicriptioii in certain caiet, 
and enacts, that claims to rights of common and other profits h prtndn shall not be defeated 
after thirty years' enjoyment, by shewing only the commencement ; and that after siity « 

years* enjoyment the right shall be absolute, unless it shall appear that such right was 
had by consent or agreement, by deed or writing : and with respect to claims to rights of 
way or other eaf ements, the periods are limited to twenty and forty years ; and with re- 
spect to claims to the use of light, to twentjr years. The act does not extend to Scotland 
or Ireland, s. 9.] 
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. the parson appropriate for them. It was held that the parson 
could not prescribe against this endowment, though it was 
three hundred years past ; for the prescription ought to com- 
mence since the endowment, which was subsequent to the time 
of limitation. 
And have a con- 26. Secondly, every prescription must have a continued and 

tinued usage. "^ ' -^ * ^ 

ilDfttii3b. peaceable usage and enjoyment: for if repeated usag-e cannot 

See 2 & 3 Will, be proved, the prescription will fail. But where a title has 

once been gained by prescription, it will not be lost by any 
interruption of the enjoyment of it for ten or twenty years. 

^^^^ 26. Thus, if a person has a right of common by prescription, 

and he takes a lease of the land for twenty years, whereby the 
common is suspended, he may, after the determination of the 
lease, claim the common again by prescription ; for the suspen- 
sion was only of the enjoyment, not of the right. 

27. Formerly a person might have prescribed for a right, 
though the enjoyment of it had been suspended for an inde- 
finite time : but this is now altered, as will be shewn in the next 
Chapter. 

And be certain 28. A prescription must be certain ; therefore a prescription 

and reasonable. . r r 

2RolI.Ab.265. to pay for tithes a penny or ihereabotUs, for every acre of arable 

land is bad. It must also be reasonable : thus a prescription 
for setting out tithes, without the view of the parson, is void ; as 
being unreasonable. But a prescription may be reasonable, 
though it be unusual or inconvenient; as for a person to have a 
way over a churchyard, or through a church. 
?^T" "c ^^' ^ person cannot prescribe to do a wrong, or any thing 

Jac. 491. that would be a nuisance to others; as to erect a dove-cote or 

Fowler v 

Sanden/ pigeon-house on his lands, if it be a nuisance ; or to lay logs of 

lb. 446. wood in the highway, and suffer them to continue there for a 

long time ; for this is also a nuisance. 

1 Inst. 115 a. 30. There can be no prescription against an act of parliament; 

because that is the highest proof and matter of record in law : 
but a man may prescribe against an act of parliament, when 
his prescription is saved or preserved by another act of par- 
liament. 

I<^°^* 31. Lord Coke says, there is a diversity between an act of 

parliament in the negative, and in the affirmative ; for an affirm* 
ative act does not take away a custom. Moreover, there is a 
diversity between statutes that are in the nidgative: for if a 
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statute in the negative be declaratory of the ancient law, that is^ 
in affirmance of the common law, there, as well, a man may pre- 
scribe or allege a custom against the common law ; so a man may 
do against such statute ; for conmetudo privat communem legem. 

32. Mr. Hargrave has observed upon the above passage, that idem, note, 
this appears to be a good rule ; for if a statute is merely decla- 
ratory of the common law, the latter should be construed as 
it was before the recognition by parliament ; consequently its 
operation should not be extended to the destruction of prescrip- 
tions and customs, which were before allowable. As to the use 
of negative words in such a case, they might either arise from 
the subject, or be a mode of expressing what the common law 
was ; in either of which cases there could not be any colour of 
reason for giving more effect to negative, than belonged to 
affirmative wordTs. In short, to say that a statute merely de- 
claratory of the common law, being expressed in the negative 
words, should operate on subjects to which the common law was 
not applicable, seemed to be a direct contradiction : — for how 
could a statute be merely declaratory, if it was in any degree 
introductive of a new law. However there were books in which 
Lord Coke's distinction, in respect to negative statutes de- w. Jones, 270, 

- 271 289. 

claratory of the common law, was denied. 

If those who opposed his opinion had meant only to say, that 
in the instances by which he illustrated this rule, the negative 
words of the statutes not only imported something more than a 
declaration of the common law, but were also intended to anni- 
hilate all particular customs clashing with it ; or that on other 
accounts the instances were not apt ; there might possibly be 
some colour for their dissenting from Lord Coke : but what was 
professed to be controverted was the distinction itself, which, as 
he understood it, seemed to be perfectly unexceptionable. 

33. Lord Coke says, the statute 34 Edw. 1. provides that i Inst. 115 a. 
none shall cut down any trees of his own within a forest, with- 
out the view of the forester : but inasmuch as this act was in 
affirmance of the common law, a man may prescribe to cut 

down his woods, within a forest, without the view of the forester. 
This doctrine has been frequently denied : but is defended by 
Mr. Hargrave, with his usual learning and ability. 

34. A man cannot prescribe against another^s prescription ; for Aldred's case, 
the one is a;s ancient as the other: thus, if a man prescribes 2M(Suid6. 
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for a way, a light, or any other easement, another cannot allege 
a prescription to prevent the enjoyment of it. 

35. A prescription may be lost by unity of possession, of as 
high and perdurable an estate in the thing claimed, and in the 
land out of which it is claimed by such prescription, because it 
is an interruption in the right. 

36. So where the subject matter of a prescription is destroyed, 
the prescription is lost : as if the repair of a castle be claimed 
by prescription, and the castle is destroyed, the prescription is 
gone. 

37. But no alteration in the quality of the thing to which a 
prescription is annexed will destroy the prescription : as if a 
person prescribes in a modus tlecimandi for tithes of a park, and 
the park is disparked, yet the prescription continues; for it is 
annexed to the land. 

38. So, if a man has estovers by prescription to his house, 
although he alters the rooms and chambers of it, as to make a 
parlour where there was a hall, or a hall where the parlour was ; 
and the like alteration, of the qualities, not of the house itself; 
without making newchimnies; by which no prejudice accrues 
to the owner of the wood ; it is not any destruction of the pre- 
Hcription. Although he builds new chimnies, or makes an 
addition to the old house, he shall not lose his prescription : but 
he cannot employ any of his estovers in the new chimnies, or in 
the part ne^ly added. 

39. A person having two old fulling mills, to which was an- 
nexed, by prescription, a right to a water-course, pulled them 
down, and erected two mills to grind corn.' It was resolved, 
that as the mill was the substance, and the addition demon- 
strated only the quality, and the alteration was not of the 
substance, but only of the quality, or the name of the mill, 
without any prejudice in the water-course to the owner, the 
prescription remained. 

40. If a person has liberties by prescription, and after takes 
a grant of them by letters patent from the King ; this deter- 
mines the prescription: for a matter in writing determines a 
matter in fait. 

41. It has been stated that a prescription must have a con- 
tinual and peaceable usage and enjoyment ; therefore, a pre- 
scription may be lost, by neglecting to claim or exercise it. 
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42. Sir W. Blackstone observes, that estates acqaired by i>escentofpre- 

. . icnptiv€6statos. 

prescription are not, of course, descendible to heirs general, like 2 Comm.266. 
other purchased estates, but are an exception to the rule : for, 
properly speaking, the prescription is rather to be considered as 
an evidence of a former acquisition, than as an acquisition de 
novo. Therefore, if a man prescribes for a right of way in 
himself and his ancestors, it will descend only to the blood of 
that line of ancestors in whom he so prescribes ; the prescription 
in this case being a species of descent. But if he prescribes for 
it in a que estate^ it will follow the nature of that estate in which 
the prescription is laid, and be inheritable in the same manner, 
whether that were acquired by descent or purchase ; for every 
accessary foUoweth the nature of its principal. 
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Section I. 

The second sort of prescription is that which arises from the 
several statutes of Limitation, in consequence of which no action 
can be maintained, for the recovery of any real property, after an 
uninterrupted possession of a certain number of years. It is dif- 
ferent from the prescription by immemorial usage ; for by that a 
right is acquired to an incorporeal hereditament : but by this 
last kind, no positive right or title is acquired, but only the 
remedy for the recovery of either a corporeal or incorporeal here- 
ditament is taken away ; from whence it may be properly caUed 
a negative prescription. And in a modem case, the Court of 
King's Bench said, the statutes of Limitation operated as an ex- 
tinguishment of the remedy of the one, not as giving the estate 
to the other, 

2. This kind of prescription is as ancient as that which arises 
from immemorial usage. Thus we read in Bracton : — Longa 
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enim possessio (sicutjusj parit jus possidendi, et toUit actionem 
vero domino, quandoque unam, quandoque aliam, quandoque omnem. 
Quia omnes actiones in mundo, infra certa temporal habent limita- 
tionem. 

3. By the old law no seisin could be alleged by the demandant i Inst. ii4b. 
in a real action, but from the time of King Henry I. By 2 — 94,238. 
the statute of Merton, 20 Hen. 3. the seisin must have been 

alleged from the time of King Henry IL ; and by the statute of 
Westm. 1. 3 Edw.l. c. 69. the seisin must have been alleged from 
the time of King Richard 1. 

4. The period established by the last of these statutes in- Statutes of Li- 
creased every day, till at last there was scarce any limitation at 3 Comm. 189. 
all ; so that it became necessary to fix a certain time within 

which a claim to lands and tenements must be made, and be- 
yond which an uninterrupted possession became a good title, by 
operating as a bar to every kind of action. This was effected 
by the statutes 32 Hen. 8. c. 2. and 21 Ja. 1. c. 16. which 
were made for the purpose of quieting the titles to estates, 
and avoiding suits ; and have therefore been called statutes of 
repose. 
6. The first section of the statute 32 Hen. 8. enacts, " That 4* *° ^" "^ 

' nght. 

no manner of person or persons shall sue, have, or maintain any 
writ of right (a), or make any prescription, title, or claim of, to, 
or for any manors, lands, tenements, rents, annuities, commons, 
pensions, portions, corrodies, or other hereditaments, of the pos- 
session of his or their ancestor or predecessor ; and declare and 
allege any further seisin or possession of his ancestor or prede^ 



(a) [By the stat. 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 27. s. 36. it is enacted, that no real and mixed 
actions shaU be brought after the 31st December, 1834» with the exception of those 
founded on a writ of right of dower, a writ of dower undg nihil habet, a quart impeditt 
and an ejectment, and also, except a plaint for freebench or dower : consequently the 
the writ of right above mentioned, and all other writs upon which real and mixed actions 
were founded, cannot, with the above exceptions, be brought, after that day, by any per* 
son then having a nght of entry. By the 37th section a further period of six months is 
allowed to those who, on the 31st day of December, 1834, shall have a right of action, but 
who shall not have a right of tntry. By the 38th section, the rights of persons are saved 
who should be entitled on the 1st day of June, 1835, to real actions only (their right of 
entry having been taken away by descent cast, discontinuance, or warranty), and they 
are empowered to maintain their writ or action after the 1st day of June, 1835, but only 
within the period during which, by the provisions of the act, they might have made an 
entry upon the land, if their right of entry had not been so taken away.] 
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cesser, but only of the seisin or poesession^f his ancestor or pre- 
decessor which shall be seised of the said manors, &c. within 
threescore years next before the ttiie of the same writ" 

6. In consequence of this clause, a writ of right could not 
be maintained by any person without shewing an actual seisin, 
taking the etpka or pro&ts, either in the demandant himself, or 
the ancestor under whom he claimed, within sixty years. 

7. As to incorporeal hereditaments, acquired by immemorial 
usage, the clause which has been just stated extends to them ; 
therefore, nothing could be claimed by prescription without 
shewing a possession within sixty years. 

8. By the 4th section of this statute, it is enacted, " That no 
person or persons shall make any avowry or cognizance for any 
rent, suit, or service, or allege any seisin of any rent, suit, or 
service, in the same avowry or cognizance, in the possession of 
his or their ancestors, or predecessor or predecessocs, or in his 
own possession, or in the possession of any other, whose estate 
he shall pretend or claim to have, above fifty years next before 
the making of the said avowry or cognizance." 

This section only extends to rent, suit, and service ; and not to 
such services as may not accrue within the time limited in it, of 
which an account will be given hereafter. 

9. In the two sections of this statute which have been stated, 
the word seisin is used generally and indefinitely. But it has 
been resolved, that as to a writ of right, it shall be intended of 
an actual seisin ; and as to avowries, it shall extend to a seisin 
in law, as well as to a seisin in fact 

10. By the statute 21 Ja. 1. c. 16. s. 1. it is enacted, '' That 
all writs of formedon in descender, formedon in remainder , and 
formedon in reverter (a), of any manors, lands, tenements, or other 
hereditaments whatsoever, at any time thereafter to be sued or 
brought, by occasion or means of any title or cause thereafter 
happening, shall be sued or taken within twenty years next after 
the title and cause of action first descended or fallen ; and at no 
time after the said twenty years." 

1 1. [Until the recent case of Tolson v. Kaye,] it was not de- 
determined whether, under this statute, a person claiming an 



(a) [These writs m abolished by the sUt. 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 27. ss. 36, 37, 3S. 
Vide supra, note to sect. 5. of this chapter.] 
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estate tail by descent, was barred by the neglect of the pre- 
ceding person, entitled to the estate tail, in not making an entry, 
or bringing a writ of formedorif within twenty years from the 
time when his title accrued. It was contended that he was not 
barred, because the issue in tail did not take in the character of 
heir to their immediate predecessor, but as issue of the body of "^^t* ^9* c* ^• 
the first donee, and described as such in the original gift of the 3 Rep. 41 b. 
estate tail, and were therefore not affected by any act of their ^ Ves.^4. 
ancestors. That where a person became entitled to an estate 
tail, as son, nephew, or cousin, to the person last seised of it, a 
new title and cause of action first descended to him, as issue of 
the original donee; and so he was within the letter of the 
statute, and had a new period of twenty years to bring his 
fortnedon. 

That although a tenant in tail might bar his issue by fine, in Tit. 35, 36. 
consequence of the statutes made for that purpose ; and by a 
common recovery, on account of the supposed recompence in 
value ; yet that, if he did not avail himself of these modes of 
barring his estate, it was still within the protection of the statute 
De Donis; and he could not by any other positive act of his, or 
by his laches, destroy the rights of those who became entitled to 
it after his death. 

12. The general opinion however was, that in consequence of 
the words first descended, if a person entitled to an estate tail 
neglected to bring his writ of formedon within twenty years after 
his title first descended, he and also his issue would be barred ; 
for if the issue brought a formedon, it might be answered that 
the title first descended to his ancestor or predecessor upwards of 
twenty years before. And this construction was confirmed by 
the opinion of a majority of the judges in the case of Stowell Piowd. 374. 
V. Zouch, in which two of the judges said, that if a tenant in 
tail was disseised, and the disseisor levied a fine, and five years 
passed, and afterwards the tenant in tail died, the issue in tail 
should have a new period of five years to make his claim, for a 
new right came to everyone of them per fortnam doni. But 
this was utterly disavowed by Dyer and Catline, C. J., and all 
the other judges, who said that the word first, which ought to 
be added to the word descend, would not suffer every descent to 
have five years. 

That as the words of the statute of Fines, 4 Hen. 7. upon Tit. 36. c. ii. 

VOL. 111. F F 
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which the above opinion of the majority of the judges was 
founded^ were nearly similar to those of the statute 21 Ja. 1. 
it might be fairly presumed, that the judges would now adopt 
this reasoning ; and give the same effect to the words ^rs/ de- 
scended, in the stat 21 Ja. 1. as in the statute of Fbes.(a) 

[Since the preceding observations were written, the case of 
Tolson V. Kaye has decided that the twenty years, within which 
a formedon in the descender ought to be brought under the stat. 
21 Ja. 1. c. 16. begin to run when the title descends to the first 
heir in tail, unless he be under disability.] 

13. The vvord fallen in the stat.. 21 Ja. 1. is clearly appli- 
cable to estates in remainder and reversion; and it has been 
always held that writs of formedon in remainder and reverter 
may be brought at any time within twenty years after the de- 
termination of the preceding estate tail, though such preceding 
estate tail should have continued for centuries; because by 
such determination the title and action first descended and 
fell. 
As to entiy 14. It is further enacted by the statute, '* that no person or 

upon lands. 

persons shall at any time thereafter make any entry into any 

lands, tenements, or hereditaments, but within twenty years next 

widdowson ». after his or their right or title, which should thereafter first de- 
Karl of Har- ^ 
hDgton, 1 Jac. scend or accrue to the same ; and in default thereof such persons 

so not entering and their heirs shall be utterly excluded and 

disabled from such entry after to be made." (6) 

(a) In Cotterell v. Dutton, 4 Taunt.^826. Mr. J. Heath held, that there was no such 
difference between the issue in tail and other heirs as was 8upp08ed.r~N(p|« to formgr 
edition, 

(6) [By stat. 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 27. s. 2. it is enacted that after the 31st day of Dec. 
1833, no person shall make an entiy or distress, or bring an action to recover any land 
or rent, bat within twenty years next after the time at which the tight to make such en- 
try or distress, or to bring such action, shall have first accrued to some person throagb 
whom he claims, or if such right shall not have accrued to any person through whom he 
claims, then within twenty years next after the time at which the right to make such en- 
try or distress, or to brng such action shall have first accrued to the person making or 
bringing the same. The next section explains when rights shall be deemed to have 
accrued in the following words : " That in the construction of this act the right to 
make an entry or distress, or bring an action to recover any land or rent, shaU be deemed 
to have first accrued at such time as hereinafter is mentioned, (that is to say,) when the 
person claiming such land or rent, or some person through whom he claims, shall in re- 
spect of the estate or interest claimed, have been in possession or in receipt of the profits 
of such land, or in receipt of such rent, and shall while entitled thereto have been dis- 
possessed, or have discontinued such possession or receipt, then such right shall be deem- 
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15. Under this clause all persons must enter within twenty 
years after their title accrues ; and all those who are entitled to 
estates tail in remainder, or to reversions in fee simple expectant 
on the determination of estates tail, must enter within twenty 
years after the determination of such estates tail ; because their 
title first accrues by such determination, (c) 

16. An entry can only be made where there is an existing Tit. 29. c. i. 
right of possession ; for where that is lost, the right of entry is 

gone. Thus where an estate tail was discontinued/ J) the estates 

in remainder^ and the reversion expectant thereon, were devested ; Tit. 2. c. 2. 

and the issue in tail, as also the persons entitled to the estates in 

remainder, and to the reversion were barred of their entry, but 

not of their real action. 

17. A right of entry might also be destroyed by a descent, (e) ^^'^ s. 385. 
unless the heir laboured under any of the disabilities which will s. 7. 

be mentioned hereafter. But by the stat. 32 Hen. 8. c. 33., iinsLiiia. 
which has been already stated, it is enacted, that a descent from Carter v. Tash» 

1 Salk. 241. 
ed to have first accrued at the time of such dispossession or discontinuance of possession, 
or at the last time at which any such profits or rent were or was so received ; and when 
the perMu claiming such land or rent shaU claim the estate or interest of some deceased 
person, who shal] have continued in such possession or receipt, in respect of the same 
estate or interest, until the time of his death, and shall have been the last person en- 
titled to such estate or interest, who shall have been in such possession or receipt, then 
such right shall be deemed to have first accrued at the time of such death ; and when the 
person claiming such land or rent shall claim in respect of an estate or interest in posses- 
sion, granted, appointed, or otherwise assured, by any instrument (other than a will,) to 
him, or some person through whom he claims, by a person being, in respect of the same 
estate or interest in the possession or receipt of the profits of the land or in the receipt of 
the rent, and no person entitled under such instrument shall have been in such posses- 
sion or receipt, then such right shall be deemed to have first accrued at the time at which 
the person claiming as aforesaid, or the person through whom he claims became entitled 
to such possession or receipt, by virtue of such instrument; and when the estate or in- 
terest claimed shall have been an estate or interest in reversion or remainder, or other 
future estate or interest, and no person shall have obtained the possession or receipt of the 
profits of such land or the receipt of such rent in respect of such estate or interest, then 
such right shall be deemed to have first accrued at the time at which such estate or interest 
became an estate or interest in possession ; and when the person claiming such land or 
rent, or the person through whom he claims, shall have become entitled by reason of any 
forfeiture or breach of condition, then such right shall be deemed to have first accrued 
when such forfeiture was incurred, or such condition was broken.] 
(c) [See the conclusion of section 3 of stat. 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 27. and sect. 5. ib.] 
{d) [By the 39 section of the above act, it is enacted. That no descent cast, discon- 
tinuance, or warranty, which may happen, or be made after the 31st day of Dec. 1833, 
shall toU or defeat any right of entry or action for the recovery of land.] 
(e) lb. 

F f2 
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a disseisor shall not have that effect, unless he had been in peace- 
able possession for five years next after the disseisin. 

18. Lord Coke says, this statute does not extend to any 
feoffee or donee of the disseisor, mediate or immediate ; and 
that abators and intruders are out of it, because it is penal. It 
followed, that the descent of an estate from an abator or intruder 
to his heir, took away the entry of the person having right, and 
put him to his real action. 

If a person seised of lands in fee devised the same to a 
stranger in fee, and died, by which the freehold in law was cast 
upon the devisee, and the heir of the devisor entered and died 
seised, this descent should not take away the entry of the de- 
visee; for, as Lord Coke observes, he would then be utterly 
without remedy. But he must enter within twenty years, be- 
cause a writ of right did not lie for a devisee. 

19. It is laid down by Mr. Serjeant Williams, that an actual 
entry is not required to avoid the statute of Limitations ; for if 
an ejectment be brought within twenty years, no previous actual 
entry seemed necessary, {a) 

20. In consequence of the statute 21 Jac. 1. a peaceable pos- 
session for twenty years takes away the right of entry of all 
persons who are not within the savings of the act ; and in such 
case a release of all actions, from the person entitled to the right 
of property, will create a good title ; for no writ of right can 
be maintained for the fee simple after such a release. 

21. An uninterrupted possession for twenty years not only 
gives a right of possession which cannot be divested by entry, 
but also gives a right of entry. So that if a person who has 
such a possession is turned out of it, he may lawfully enter, and 
bring an ejectment for its recovery; upon which he will be en- 
titled to judgment. Thus a possession for twenty years, in this 
case, forms a positive prescription. 

22. The [former] statutes of limitation never ran against any 
person, unless he was actually ousted or disseised. Thus it was 
laid down in a case respecting the statute of Fines, which is in 



(a) [By sect. 10. stat. 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 27. it is enacted that do peraon shall be 
deemed to have been in possession of any land within the meaning of that act, roerdy 
by reason of having made an entry thereon: and by section 11. that no continaal or 
other claim npon, or near, any land, shall preserve any right of making an entry or 
distress, or of bringing an action.] 
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fact a statute of Limitation, that he who had the estate or interest Tit. 35. c. 13. 

in him could not be put to his action, entry, or claim : for he 

had that which the action, entry, or claim, would vest in or give 

him. And it was not only necessary that the person should be 

out of possession, but it was also necessary that the possession Doe v. Reecl, 

should be adverse to, and inconsistent with, the title of the 232^'"* 

claimant, (b) ??f^;^.'^^• 

^ ^ , 3 B. & Adol. 

23. Where a person has conveyed away the legal estate in 738. 
lands to a trustee for himself, for any particular purpose, and 
continues to hold the possession, he becomes tenant at will to 

such trustee; and his possession not being adverse to the title j^^°?^* 
of the trustee, the statute of Limitations will not operate in such a East. 248. 
a case, (c) 

24. Joint tenants, coparceners, and tenants in common, having VideTit.18,19, 
a joint possession and occupation of the whole, [previously to 

the late statute of Limitations,] it was settled that the posses- 3 & 4 will. 4. 
sion of any one of them was the possession of the others, or * 
other of them, so as to prevent the statutes of Limitation from 
affecting them ; nor would the bare perception of all the rents 
and profits by one operate as an ouster of the other, (d) 

25. In ejectment, on a trial at bar, the statute of Limitations Ford v. Grey, 
was insisted on : but it was ruled by the Court, that the posses- 6 Mod. 44/ 
sion of one joint tenant was the possession of the other, so far as 

to prevent the statute of Limitations. The same point was de- Tit. 19 & 20. 
termined as to coparceners, in the case of Davenport v. Tyrrel, 
and as to tenants in common, in the case of Fairclaim v, Shack- 
leton, which have been already stated. 

26. A person being seised in fee, having two daughters, de- Reading v. 
vised his lands to his grandson, by his eldest daughter, in fee. 2 SsJk. 423. 
The grandson died without issue. The heir of the grandson and 

the heir of the coparcener entered into the land, and took the 
profits by moieties, for twenty years together, upon the supposi- 
tion that the devise was void for a moiety. The mistake being 
discovered, the heir of the grandson brought an ejectment against 
the heir of the other coparcener. Upon a special verdict, it was 

(b) [See sections 20, 21, 22,23, 24 of statute 3 & 4 WiU. 4. c. 27.] 

(c) [See section 25 of the same statute.] 

(d) [But now by the 12th section of the act it is enacted^ that the possession of one or 
more of several coparceners, joint- tenants, or tenants in common, shall not be deemed 
the potaeasion of the otbcis.] 
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objected; that the bringing the ejectment against the heir 6f the 
coparcener for this moiety admitted the plaintiff to be out of pos- 
session for twenty years, and then be was barred by the Statute 
of Limitations. 

The Court; however, laid it down, that the statute of Limita- 
tions never runs against a man, but where he is actually ousted 
or disseised ; and true it was, one tenant in common might dis- 
seise another : but then it must be done by actual disseisin, and 
not by bare perception of the profits only (a). 

27. Where lands are held by the rector of a parish, as a com- 
pensation for tithes, this will not be considered as an adverse 
possession. 
Koct. Ferran, 28. In ejectment a verdict was found for the plaintiff, subject 
642. ' to the opinion of the Court, whether the plaintiff's right of re- 

covery was not barred by the statute of Limitations. The les- 
sors of the plaintiff, who were lords of the manor of Beddington, 
in Surry, sought to recover the lands as parcel of the manor, 
against the defendant, who was rector of the parish, and claimed 
them as parcel of the rectorial glebe. The lords of the manor 
had a right of presentation to the rectory, and were also entitled 
to a portion of the tithes. At various times there had been a 
mutual exchange of lands and tithes between the lords of the 
manor and the rectors, which had given rise to much confusion, 
concerning their respective rights. To prove possession in the 
lessors of the plaintiff, a deed was produced, dated in 1703, by 
which the then lord of the manor demised to the rector the lands 
in question for forty years, reserving a certain rent ; and the 
rector covenanted with the lessor, that he and his heirs should 
have the tithe of oats of the parish. The rectors continued to 
hold the possession after the expiration of the lease, but with- 
held the rents for upwards of twenty years : the lords of the 
manor continued to take the tithe of oats. 

The Court was of opinion, that possibly, at the time when the 

rent was withheld, it was agreed between the then rector and the 

lord of the manor, that if the latter were permitted to receive the 

tithe as before, the former should be permitted to retain the land 

Vide Doe v. demised ; therefore that the possession of the land by the rector 

TU?35*'c. H ^^^ °^^ adverse, so as to let in the operation of the statute of 

Limitations. 

(a) See nolo (</), section 24, supra. 
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59. [Previouslr to the statute 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 27,1 where A lease post- 

, pones tlie right 

there was a valid existing lease^ the right of entry was postponed of entry. 
till such lease was determitied ; because the right to the posses- 
sion first descended or accrued upon the determination of the 
lease. Nor n^as the plaintiff, in such case, obliged to shew that 
he had received any rent on the lease, {a) 

30. In ejectment for lands at Deptford, in Kent, the lessor of ^''^Jj ''• 
the plaintiff claimed the estate as heit at law to John and Ronn. Eject. 
Edmund Walthew, who had granted long leases of the premises, p.458,ed.i795. 
reserving rent. The leases expired in 1789| on which one 
Elizabeth EUerbeck had entered in the name of herself and the 
lessor of the plaintiff; and Mr. Maddox, the defendant, bad 
brought an ejectment, claiming not only by an assignment of the 
lease, under which he had got into possession, but also by a con- 
veyance of the reversion by lease and release, from the heirs of 
Dame Elizabeth Blundell ; who, he stated, was the heir of John 
and Edmund Walthew. 

Maddox recovered the premises at Maidstone in 1791; and 
Mrs. EUerbeck being thrown into gaol for the costs, died there : * 
but her sister made an entry, and brought an ejectment ; which 
was tried before Mr. Baron Hotham at Maidstone, in 1794, 
where she proved her right, as heir of John and Edmund 
Walthew. 

For the defendant it was objected, that supposing the pedigree 
sufficiently proved, as there was a rent reserved on the leases, 
the lessor of the plaintiff was bound to shew that she herself or 
some of the ancestor^ from whom she derived her title and de- 
scent, had received the rent within twenty years previous to the 
commencement of the action ; the judge thinking that was neces- 
sary to prove a possessory title, the rent being in lieu of the 
land, considered the objection as fatal, and upon it nonsuited 
the plaintiff. 

Mr. Serjeant Bond (from whose manuscript this case was 
taken) moved to set aside the nonsuit He said it was a general 

(a) [Bat by the 9th flection of 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 27. the right of the penon entitled to 
the hmd, to make an entiy or distren, or to bring an action, thai! be deemed to haVe 
fint accrued at the time at which the rent (of twenty shillings or upwards*) reserved by 
such lease was first received by the person wrongfully claiming : and no right shall be 
deemed to have first accrued, upon the determination of such lease, to the person right- 
ful ly entitled. See also sections 7 and 8 of the above act.] 
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question whether a person seised of a reversion expectant on a 
term for years^ was bound, in order to entitle himself to recover 
in ejectment, to shew, as part of his case, that he had actually 
been possessed, within any particular limits, of the rents reserved 
upon the leases. It would be admitted that if nothing was re- 
served, he could not be expected to shew that any thing was re- 
ceived : but as fealty was at least the implied service in all tenan- 
cies, if no rent, the party must shew he had received fealty ; or 
if a pepper-corn was only reserved, he must prove seisin of it. 
Nothing of this was to be found in the statute of Limitations, 
21 Ja. 1.; that alone could have given birth to this rule, which 
only directed that the entry must be made within twenty years 
after the title accrued ; and as ejectment only lay where the title 
of entry was found, it could only be brought within twenty years. 
That here the leases expired in 1789; consequently the eject- 
ment being brought within twenty years after the title accrued, 
the statute was satisfied: he concluded that all reference or 
analogy to this statute was false, and there was no rule of law 
which authorized the defendant's objection. If the rent had not 
been received, the same statute had taken away the remedy by 
action of debt, after six years, but not the right. The right re- 
mained to the rent ; and, according to Foster's case, the older 
Statute of Limitations did not apply to a rent reserved by deed. 
The fact of payment was not a requisite or direct point to be 
proved in this action : he did not undertake to make out that he 
was entitled to the rent ; he only was to shew he was entitled to 
the possession, the term being elapsed. 
Bit). Ab.^ In real actions sometimes esplees were part of the demandant's 

case, as in a writ of right : but in others, as in cessavit or escheat, 
where they claimed a seigniory or reversion, none were alleged. 
That non-receipt of rent in that line of descent, in which plain- 
tiffs claimed, might operate as a consideration or presumption 
for the jury to go on, and lead them to suppose the right was 
not in the plaintiff: but if the defendant had shewn this, the 
plaintiffs might have rebutted such a presumption by evidence 
in reply. That, at all events, not receiving the rent was only a 
question for the jury, and could not warrant a nonsuit, as if it 
was as necessary a requisite, as proof of a conversion in trover, 
or of esplees in a writ of right. 



Esplees, 5. 
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The Court set aside the nonsuit. Lord Kenyon going very 
much on Bond's argument. 

31. Thomazine Taylor being tenant in fee simple of a cus- Doeo.Danvers, 
tomary estate, held of the manor of Stepney, demised the same ^ 
to D. Whiting for forty-one years, with a proviso for re-entry on 
non-payment of the rent. The lessor died in 1780, and in 1782, 
Thomas Danvers was admitted as her heir to the said premises. 

The plaintiff claimed under the will of T. Taylor ; but though 
the testatrix died in 1780, and the will was established in 1782, 
yet owing to the lease, which did not expire till June 1800, the de- 
visee did not enter or bring an ejectment till Hil. Term 1802 ; but 
suffered the heir at law of the testatrix, who was admitted to the 
premises, and afterwards the defendant his son, to whom they 
descended in 1791, to take the rent during the intermediate 
time ; and this though there was a proviso in the lease for re- 
entry in case of non-payment of rent. 

It was contended on behalf of the defendant, that taking this 
to be freehold, the lessor of the plaintiff was barred by his 
laches ; and it was no answer to say that the outstanding lease, 
which continued to run till Midsummer 1800, prevented his 
entry before ; for it was still competent to him to have entered, 
without committing a trespass ; as to demand rent or fealty, or 
to obtain seisin of the freehold. 

Mr. Justice Lawrence. — " Must not an entry, to avoid the 
statute of Limitations, be an entry for the purpose of taking pos- 
session ; and how could the lessor have lawfully entered for th^t 
purpose during the continuance of the lease?*' 

If this were so, a right of entry might be preserved, even after 
an ouster of the rents and profits for above sixty or one hundred 
years, which would entirely defeat the object of the statute, 
which was to quiet men's possessions ; and it would be incon- 
gruous to hold that an ejectment might be maintained, after a 
real action was barred by length of time ; and that such an effect 
should be produced by a tenancy from year to year, or even a 
tenancy at will. The tenant in possession according to Taylor i sarr. ns. 
V. Horde, enjoyed as the covenanted bailiff of the tenant of the 
freehold ; and as a recovery of a term did not displace the free- 
hold, so, according to Lit. s. 411, there might be a disseisin of 
the freehold, pending the term, which should be no ouster of the 
term : but Taylor v. Horde shewed that a mere entry on the land Tit. 36. c. 5. 
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for another purpose did not operate as a disseisin of the tenant 
in possession, so as to make a good tenant to the precipe. 

Lord Ellenborough. — '' Disseisin is said to be a personal tres- 
pass, a tortious ouster of the seisin of another ; and in Salk. 256. 
Lord Holt says, that there can be no disseisin without an actual 
expulsion. But can you shew that the devisee could havift en- 
tered to vest the seisin in herself, without committing a trespass 
upon the tenant in possession ? because the law does not require 
a person to do that, which would make him a wrong doer." 

She might have had a writ of entry during the continuance of 
the lease, for the purpose of asserting and establishing her right. 
Ouster of seisin was distinct from ouster of possession. Receipt 
of rent by a stranger was a disseisin, yet there was no ouster of 
possession ; and at any rate there might have been a symbolical 
delirery of customary lands in lease, by admittance, subject to 
the lease. Besides, the devisee might have brought a real ac- 
tion, wherein the judgment is, ut haberet seiaftamy S^. without 
saying any thing of the possession ; and there the demandant 
counted on his seisin, and not upon possession, as in ejectment. 
If the fact of the lands being in lease did not bar the seisin of 
the owner, there was no reason why it should bar his entry, for 
the purpose of giving him seisin. The devisee might have jus^ 
tified, in trespass brought by the tenant, that she entered in 
order to vest the seisin in herself, or to assert her right, whatever 
it might be, against the party claiming and taking the rent, and 
not to oust the tenant ; she might also have entered to distrain 
for the rent ; and at all events, as there was a clause in the lease 
for re-entry, in default of payment of the rent, the devisee might 
have availed herself of the forfeiture, to enter and keep posses- 
sion, above twenty years before. 

The statute of Limitations had always been construed favour- 
ably, with a view to quiet possessions; and the question whe- 
ther receipt of rent by one tenant in common for above twenty 
years were an ouster of his companion, could never have occurred, 
if an adverse receipt of rent for such a length of time had not 
been considered as a bar. Now here the defendant, and his 
father before him, had an adverse possession, by receipt of the 
rent, for above twenty years ; which was not only a bar to the 
lessor's remedy by ejectment, but gave the defendant a title to 
to the possession, from whence he could only be removed by a 
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real action ; and this distinguished the case from that of Orrell i?. Ante, s. 30. 
Maddox^ where the only question was whether it were necessary 
for the lessor of the plaintiiF to shew a receipt of rent within 
twenty years, on an outstanding lease ; which was holden not to 
be necessary. 

On the part of the lessor of the plaintiff it was insisted, that 
no other right or title of entry was within the statute of Limita- 
tions, except that which was accompanied by a right of posses- 
sion, which the lessor could not have, pending the lease ; and 
the payment of the rent during part of the time to the defendant 
and his father would not of itself make the holding of the tenant 
wrongful; but it still continued legal under the original term, SeeBufthbyv. 
as the lessor was not bound to take advantage of the forfeiture, 3 Bar.'& Cress, 
and re-enter for the condition broken. The Court was of this 
opinion, and gave judgment for the plaintiff. 

32. But if a lease were void, or considered as a trust for the See lect. 29. 
person entitled to the inheritance, it would not, in that case, *"^' "** 
postpone the right of entry. 

33. By an indenture of settlement made in the year 1668, the Taykrv. 
estates in question were limited to the use of Sir Robert Atkyns 1 Burr. 60. 
the elder, for life, remainder to Sir R. Atkyns the younger, and 

the heirs male of his body by his then intended wife, remainder 
to the right heirs of Sir R. Atkyns the elder; with a power to 
Sir R. Atkyns the elder, and Sir R. Atkyns the younger, when 
they should be respectively in possession, to demise the said pre- . 
mises to any person or persons, for one, two, or three lives, re- 
serving the usual rents ; and also a power to Sir R. Atkyns the 
father to limit the premises to the use of any woman he should 
marry for her life, by way of jointure. Sir R. Atkyns the father, 
in 1681, made an appointment of the premises by way of jointure 
to Ann Dacres for her life, and soon after married her. 

Sir R. Atkyns the father, by indenture dated in 1698',^under 
his hand and seal, attested by three witnesses, and made between 
himself of the one part, and Thomas Dacres, R. Dacres, and J. 
Dacres, of the other part, reciting his power of leasing, in con- 
sideration of the rent reserved, and in pursuance of the said 
power, demised the premises, to Thomas, Robert, and John 
Dacres, and their assigns, for and during their natural lives, 
and the life of the longer liver of them, reserving a yearly rent 
of 360/., in which lease wa:» contained the following clause: — 
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" The true intent and meaning of this estate or term for lives, so 
hereby granted and made to the said Thomas Dacres, R. Dacres, 
and J. Dacres, and the survivor of them, being to preserve the 
said remainder so limited in the premises, by the said recited 
indenture, to the right heirs of the said Sir Robert Atkyns the 
father, and to such person or persons to whom the said Sir 
Robert Atkyns shall any way dispose of the same, from being 
barred by any recovery to be suffered, or by any other act to be 
attempted or done, for the barring of the same/' 

John Dacres alone executed a letter of attorney reciting the 
said lease, and empowered Thomas Barker to take livery of the 
premises from Sir Robert Atkyns the father, for himself and for 
Thomas and Robert and every of them in their names, and for 
their use, according to the purport of the said indenture ; and to 
enter and take possession of the said premises, to the use of them 
and every of them. 

Sir R. Atkyns delivered seisin of the premises to Barker, to 
the use of Thomas, Robert, and John Dacres : but the lessees 
were never in possession of the premises otherwise than by the 
said livery ; nor did they ever receive or pay any rent, in re* 
spect of the said premises ; and the lease was not found in the 
custody of Thomas Dacres, the surviving lessee, at the time of 
his death. 

Sir R. Atkyns the father made his will in 1708, whereby he 
devised his reversion in fee in the premises in question, and alsc 
the lease made to the Dacres, to John Tracy, the lessor of the 
plaintiff, who afterwards took the name of Atkyns, in tail, with 
with several remainders over; and died in 1709, whereupon his 
widow entered on the premises, claiming the same for her life as 
her jointure. 

Sir R. Atkyns the younger brought an ejectment against his 
father's widow, for the recovery of the premises in question; 
when a verdict was found for the plaintiff, and judgment, en- 
tered up accordingly. Soon after which. Sir Robert Atkyns the 
son entered into and was in possession of the premises, and by 
feoffment conveyed the same to a tenant to the pracipe, and 
suffered a common recovery. 

Sir R. Atkyns continued in possession till November 1711, 
when he died without issue male. 

Robert Atkyns who was nephew and heir at law of Sir R. 
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AtkyiiSy the son, entered into the premises, upon the death of 
Dame Ann Atkyns, the widow of Sir R. Atkyns the father, who 
had recovered the premises in ejectment, as her jointure.. 

Robert Atkyns died in possession in 1753; and Thomas 
Dacres, the survivor of the three persons named in the lease, 
died in 1752. 

John Atkyns the lessor of the plaintiff never was in possession 
of the premises till 1752, when he entered, claiming as devisee 
under the will of Sir Robert Atkyns the father, and demised to 
the plaintiff. 

Two great questions arose upon this case : 1st, Whether the 
recovery was good. 2dly, Whether, supposing the recovery was 
bad, the plaintiff was barred by the statute of Limitations. 

The Court of King's Bench being of opinion that the re- vide Tit. 36. 
covery was bad, it then became necessary to determine whether ^* ' 
the lessor of the plaintiff had made an entry within twenty years 
after his title accrued ; for otherwise he was barred of his 
remedy by the statute of Limitations. 

Lord Mansfield delivered the opinion of the Court. He said, 
an ejectment was a possessory remedy, and only competent when 
the lessor of the plaintiff might enter ; therefore it was always 
necessary for the plaintiff to shew that his lessor had a right to 
enter, by proving a possession within twenty years, or accounting 
for the want of it, under some of the exceptions allowed by the 
statute. Twenty years' adverse possession was a positive title 
to the defendant. It was not a bar to the action, or remedy of 
the plaintiff only, but took away his right of possession. Every 
plaintiff in ejectment must shew a right of possession, as well as 
of property ; therefore the defendant need not plead the statute 
as in the case of actions. The question then was, whether it 
appeared that the lessor of the plaintiff might enter when he 
brought the ejectment. Sir R. Atkyns died without issue male 
in 1711, and in 1712 Lady Atkyns the jointress died. Then 
accrued the title of the lessor of the plaintiff; his only excuse 
for not entering was, that he was prevented by the lease to the 
three Dacres. That upon the death of Thomas Dacres, the 
surviving lessee, in 1752, a new title of entry accrued, upon 
which he entered and brought his ejectment. Three answers 
were given, any one of which, if well founded, was sufficient. 
L That the lease was absolutely void, and of no effect. 2. If 
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good, it determined by the estate tail being spent, by the ex- 
press tenor of the demise. 3. If subsisting, yet upon the ex- 
tinction of the estate tail, it was a trust to attend the inheritance 
in the lessor of the plaintiff, and made part of his title deeds; 
therefore could not stop the statute's runninor to protect an ad- 
verse possession, nor give him any new right of entry. 

1. That the lease was void. Sir R. Atkyns the father being 
only tenant for life, could by virtue of his ownership make no 
estate to continue after his death : this lease, therefore, afler his 
death could only be supported by his power, if it was made 
pursuant to it. It was no lease at all : the very definition of a 
lease was, a contract between landlord and tenant, by w^hich 
both were bound in mutual stipulations. It profess^ being 
made by Sir R. Atkyns on the one part, and the three Dacres 
^n the other part, but it was not ; the Daci-es were not bound, 
they never executed it, or any counterpart. It did not appear 
they knew or consented to the making of it. The deed never 

Vide Tit. 32. was out of Sir R. Atkyns, own possession. It was not found that 

the best rent was reserved, nor was there a covenant for payment 
of the rent. 

2. Supposing this pocket undelivered grant of the ideal in- 
corporeal freehold a good execution of the power, it was ai^ued 
that it determined with the estate tail ^ the only cause of the 
grant being, to preserve the reversion during the estate tail, 
which qualified the grant, and amounted to a limitation ; there 
being no technical words necessary to express a contingency 
upon which an estate for lives might sooner determine. The 
deed might have said expressly, *' If the heirs male of Sir 
Robert Atkyns the son continue so long," or, '' that the lease 
should determine, if during the lives the estate tail should be 
spent:" and the intent of the deed, plainly expressed, was 
tantamount. 

3. Suppose it subsisted ; it was as a trust, and disposed of as 
such, to attend the inheritance of the lessor of the plaintiff, 
which came into possession in 1712, when his title and right of 
entry accrued. The lease was one of his muniments ; a mere 
weapon in his hands : and it would be going a great way to say 
that such a form should take from an adverse possession the 
benefit of the statute. But the Court was clear, that at the trial 
a surrender of such a lease might and ought to be presumed, to 
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let in the statute of Limitations* The special verdict not having 
found such surrender, the Court could not come at the justice of 
the case in that shape. It was unnecessary to go into that point, 
or the former ; and it would be very improper unnecessarily to do 
it. If the Dacres had no estate by virtue of the demise in 17 12, 
then the ejectment was not brought within twenty years after 
the lessor's title accrued ; and no facts were found to excuse 
him within any of the exceptions. Therefore the Court was un- 
animously of opinion^ that there should be judgment for the de* 
fendants. 

A writ of error was brought into the House of Lords ; and the ^ ^^- P* ^» 

633 • 

judges being ordered to attend, the following question was pro* 
posed to them : — ^' Whether sufficient appeared by the special 
verdict in this case, to prevent the lessor of the plaintiff, by 
force of the statute of Limitations of the 21st of King James the 
First, from recovering in the ejectment?'' Whereupon the 
Lord Chief Justice Willes, having conferred with the rest of the 
judges, delivered their unanimous answer, — ** That sufficient did 
appear by the special verdict in this cause to prevent the lessor 
of the plaintiff, by force of the statute of Limitations of the 21 
Ja. 1. from recovering in the ejectment.'' Whereupon the judg- 
ment of the Court of King's Bench was affirmed. 

34^ [Previously to the late statute of Limitations] where a Where, a new 
person acquired a new right, he was allowed a new period of "ew^ntry^u ^' 
twenty years to pursue his remedy; though he had neglected t!^^'^ 359. 
the first. It being a maxim of law, Quando duo jura in un& 
personA cancurruni, aquum est ac H essent in diversis* (a) 

35. A tenant in tail of lands held in ancient demesne con- Hunt v. 
veyed them by fine, in the court of ancient demesne, to three isaik.339. 

2Salk.421. 

(a) [By Stat 3 & 4 WiU. 4. c. 27. i. 20. the law ia now altered, for it ia thereby 
enacted, that when the right of any person to make an entiy or distress, or bring an 
action to recover any land or rent, to which he may have been entitled for an estate or 
interest in possession shall have been barred by the determination of the period hereinbe- 
fore limited, which shall be applicable in such case, and such person shall at any timd, 
daring the said period, have been entiUed to any other estate, interest, right, or possibi- 
lity, in reversion, remainder, or otherwise, in or to the same land or rent, no entry, dis- 
tress, or action, shall be made or brought by such person, or any person claiming 
through him, to recover such land or rent, in respect of such other estate, interest, right, 
or possibility, unless in the mean time such land or rent shall have be^n recovered by 
some person entitled to an estate, interest, or right, which shall have been limited or 
taken effect after or in defeasance of such estate or interest in possession.] 
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persons for their lives. He afterwards levied another fine of 
the reversion^ in the same court* to the use of himself and his 
heirs. 

It was determined, that the first fine created a discontinuance 
of the estate, and took away the entry of the issue in tail, during 
the lives of the three persons to whom the first fine was levied, 
but that the second fine did not make any discontinuance : 
therefore, although the issue in tail had neglected to bring his 
formedon within twenty years after the death of his ancestor, 
when his right first accrued, yet when the last life dropped, the 
discontinuance was determined, and the heir acquired a new 
right of entry ; for the pursuit of which he was allowed by the 
statute 21 Jac. 1. a new period of twenty years: for when a per- 
son has a right, and several remedies, the discharge of one is not 
the discharge of the other ; and the word right in the statute 
means a right of entry. 
4 Bio. Pari. Upon a writ of error in the House of Lords, it was contended 

Vide fit 35. for the plaintiff — 1. That the fine did not create a discontinu- 
ance, the consequence of which was, that the right of entry of 
the issue in tail commenced immediately on the death of the 
tenant in tail, which happened in 1663, above twenty years be- 
fore the issue entered : therefore, his entry was barred by the 
statute of Limitations. 

2. That the discontinuance, if any, did not determine with the 
estate for three lives, but still continued to bar the entry of the 
issue in tail, by the common law ; because a fee passed by the 
first fine to the cognizee, therefore the discontinuance was of the 
whole fee : but if the first fine alone did not work a discontinu- 
ance in fee, yet the second fine and warranty did, in order that 
the warranty might be preserved. 

3. That the entry was barred by the statute of Limitations, 
which enacted, that no person should enter into lands but within 
twenty years after his right or title should first descend or accrue. 
In this case the first right or title that descended was a right of 
action, viz. to ei/ormedon, which accrued to the issue immediately 
on the death of the tenant in tail, which happened above thirty- 
five years before; and the issue having neglected for above 
twenty years to sue for the estate, was thereby barred, not only 
of his action, but of his entry also : for otherwise, a man might 
enter into lands when he had no way by law to recover them. 
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having loBt that remedy by his own default; which would be . 

absurd and inconvenient, with respect to purchasers, and the 
disturbance of long possessors. 

On the other side it was contended, that the only question in 
the case was, whether the lessor of the plaintiff might lawfully 
enter, after the determination of the estate for three lives, 
granted by the first fine ; for it was not pretended that a fine, 
levied in a court of ancient demesne, would bar an estate tail. 
That the first fine made a discontinuance of the estate, and took 
away the entry of the tenant in tail, during the lives of the 
lessees only : but that the grant of the reversion by the second 
fine did not make a discontinuance in fee ; consequently, when 
the last life dropped, in 1693, the discontinuance was determin- 
ed, and the right of entry revived ; therefore, the issue in tail 
might lawfully enter, and was not barred by the statute of Limi- 
tations, his right not accruing till 1693. The judgment was 
affirmed. 

36. It is said by Lord Hardwicke, that a remainder-man ex- ^ Ves. 278. 
pectant on an estate for life or years, to whom a right to enter, 
or bring an ejectment, is given by the forfeiture of the tenant for 
life or years, is not bound to do so : therefore, if he comes within vide Tit. 35. 
bis time, after the remainder attached, it will be good ; nor can ^* * 
the statute of Limitations be insisted on against him, for not 
coming within twenty years after his title first accrued by the 
forfeiture, (a) 

(a) [By sect. 4 of the stat. 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 27. it is enacted, that when any right 
to make an entry or distress, or to bring an action to recover any land or rent, by reason 
of any forfeiture or breach of condition, shall have first accrued in respect of any estate or 
interest in reversion or remainder, and the land or rent shall not have been recovered by 
virtue of such right, the right to make an entry or distress, or bring an action to re- 
cover such land or rent, shall be deemed to have first accrued, in respect of such estate 
or interest, at the time when the same shall have become an estate or interest in posses- 
sioD, as if no such forfeiture or breach of condition had happened. And by sect. 5. it is 
provided, that a right to make an entry or distress, or to bring an action to recover any 
land or rent, shall be deemed to have first accrued, in respect of an estate or interest 
in reversion, at the time at which the same shall have become an estate or interest 
in possession, by the determination of any estate or estates, in respect of which such 
land shall have been held, or the pro€ts thereof, or such rent shall have been received, 
notwithstanding the person claiming such land, or some person through whom he claims, 
shall at any Ume previously to the creation of the estate or estates which shall have 
determined, have l>een in possession or receipt of the profits of such hind, or in receipt 

VOL. in. <. o 
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How an entry is 37. The manner of making an entry has been already stated: 
Tit. 1. it has. also been resolved, that in proving an entry or claim, to 

avoid the statutes of Limitation, it is necessary to produce evi- 
dence of its having been made upon the lands claimed, unless 
See Stat. 3 & 4 there be a special reason to the contrary ; and also that it was 

Will. 4. c. 37. 
s. 10. 

Supr. p. 447. of such reDt. See also as. 6, 7, 8, 9. By sect. 20 it is enacted* that when the ngfat 

to an estate in possession is barred, the right of the same person to future estates shall 
also be barred. By sect. 21. it is enacted, that when the right of a tenant in tail of 
any land or lent to make an entry or distress, or to bring an action to recover the same 
shall have been barred by reason of the same not having been made or brought within 
the peiiod hereinbefore limited, which shall be ap(4icable in such case, no such entry, 
distress, or action shall be made or brought by any person claiming any estate, interest, 
or right, which such tenant in tail might lawfully have barred. By sect. 22. it is 
enacted, that when a tenant in tail of any land or rent, entitled to recover the same, 
shall have died before the expiration of the period hereinbefore limited, which shall be 
applicable in such case, for making an entxy or distress^ or bringing an action to recover 
such land or rent, no person claiming any estate, interest, or right, which such tenant 
in tail might lawfully have barred, shall make an entry or distress, or bring an action 
to recover such land or rent, but within the period during which, if such tenant in tail 
had so long continued to live, he might have made such entry or distress, or brought 
such action. And by sect. 23. it is enacted, that when a tenant in tail of any boid or 
rent shall have made an assurance thereof, which shall not operate to bar an estate 
or estates to take eflPect after or in defeasance of his estate tail, and any person shall 
by virtue of such assurance, at the time of the execution thereof, or at any time after- 
wards, be in possession or receipt of tlfe profits of such land, or in the rec^pt of such 
rant, and the same person, or any other person whatsoever, (other than soqm peisoD 
entitled to such possession or receipt in respect of an estate which shall have taken 
effect after or in defeasance of the estate tail), shall continue or be in such possession 
or receipt, for the period of twenty years next after the commencement of the time at 
which such assurance, if it had then been executed by such tenant in tail, or the person 
who would have been entitled to his estate tail, if such assurance had not been executed, 
would, without the consent of any other person, have operated to bar such estate or 
estates as aforesaid ; then at the expiration of such period of twenty years, such 
assurance shall be« and be deemed to have been effectual, as against any person 
claimiDg any estate, interest, or right, to take effect after or in defeasance of such estate 
tail. The above act extends to spiritual courts, but not to Scotland^ nor to advowsons 
in Ireland, ss. 43, 44. 

It appears doubtful whether the 22d section of the above act will fully answer the par- 
poses for which it is presumed to have been framed. Its effect may be thus illustrated : 
Suppose a limitation to A. for life, remainder to B. in tail, with remainders over, and a 
fine levied by B. in 1820 : A. dies in 1830 ; twenty years' possession from the deadi of 
A. in 1830, by virtue of this clause, will not, it vould 8eem» bar the remainders expectant 
on B.'s estate tail ; for a fine then levied (i. e. at A.'s death in 1830), would not have 
had the efiisct of barring the remainders. But if a recovery had been suffered by B. in 
1820, vrithout the concurrence of A., it would come within this clause, for at the death 
of A. in 1830, B. might by recovery have barred the remainders over.] 
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Dot a casual entry, but made ammo clamandi. If, however, 
a person was prevented by force or violence from entering on 
lands, he must then make his claim as near them as he can, 
which in that case will be as effectual as if he had made an 
actual entry. 

38. If a person, having a right of entry into a freehold estate, i LUl. Ab. 516. 
enters upon part of it, such entry will be adjudged good for all 
possessed by one tenant : but where there are several tenants, 

there must be entries on each of them. A special entry into a 
house, with which lands are occupied, claiming the whole, is 
however a good entry as to the lands. 

39. On a special verdict, the sinde question was, whether the Gree v. Kolle, 
entry of cestui que trust would be sufficient to avoid the statute 715/ 7^' 
of Limitations of 21 Jac. 1. It was held clearly by the whole 

Court, that such entry was sufficient to avoid the statute ; and 
that they would not hear any argument on the point. 

40. It is enacted by the statute 4 Ann. c. 16. s. 16., that no Mustbefol- 
claim or entry to be made of or upon any lands, tenements, or action. ^ ^^ 
hereditaments, shall be sufficient within the statute of Limita- 
tions, of 21 Jac. 1. unless upon such entry or claim an action 

shall be commenced within one year after the making of such 
entry or claim, and be prosecuted with effect. 

41. By the statute 21 Jac. 1. c. 16. s. 2. it is provided, ** that Savings in the 

•' . . Stat. 21 Jac. 

if any person or persons that shall be entitled to such writ or 
writs, or that shall have such right or title of entry, shall be^ at the 
time of the said right or title first descended, accrued, come, or 
fallen, within the age of twenty-one years, feme covert, non compos 
mentis, imprisoned, or beyond the seas, that then such person 
and persons, and his and their heir and heirs, shall or may, not- 
withstanding the said twenty years be expired, bring his action 
or make bis entry, as he might hietve done before this act; so as 
such person and persons, or his or their heir or heirs, shall, within 
ten years next after his and their full age, disco verture, coming 
of sound mind, enlargement out of prison, or coming into this 
realm, or death, take benefit of and sue forth the same, and at 
no time after the said ten years. 

42. Upon the construction of this clause, it has been held that Bm 0. Jonet, 

Tit 'in e 11 

the disabilities here mentioned must exist at the time when the 
right first accrues ; for if the time once begins to run, no subse- 
quent disability will avail. 

G 6 2 
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Doe V. JessoD, 43. In a modern case^ where the ancestor died seised, leaving 
Cottereli o. a son and daughter infants, and on the death of the ancestor, a 
4 Twni. 826, Stranger entered ; the son soon after went to sea, and was sup- 
posed to have died abroad, within age. It was held that the 
daughter was not entitled to twenty years, to make her entry 
after the death of her brother, but only to ten years ; more than 
twenty years having elapsed in the whole since the death of the 
person last seised, (a) 
To what per- 44. Generally all natural persons, and all freehold and lease- 

they extend. ^ioXA. estates in land, are within the [former] statutes of Limita- 
Ten. 178. ^^^^ p^^^ j^ jg g^^jj y^y Lord Chief Baron Gilbert, that these 

statutes also extend to copyhold estates ; being made for the 
preservation of public quiet; and no ways tending to the preju- 
dice of the lord or tenant : that actions concerning copyholds 
are as fully and plainly within the words of these acts, as any 
other actions ; so that there is no reason to exclude them from 

(a) [By the 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 27. i. 16. it is enacted, that if, at the time at which the 
right of any person to make an entry or distress, or bring an action to recover any land 
or rent, shall have first accrued according to the meaning of the act, such person shall 
have been under any of the disabilities hereinafter mentioned, that is to say, infancy, 
coverture, idiotcy, lunacy, unsoundness of mind, or absence beyond seas, then such per* 
son, or the person claiming through him, may notwithstanding the period of twen^ yean 
hereinbefore limited shall have expired, make an entry or distress, or bring an action to 
recover such land or rent, at any lime within f«n years next after the time at which the 
person to whom such right shall first have accrued as aforesaid, shall have ceased to be 
under any such disability, or shall have died, (which shall have first happened.) And 
by sect. 17 it is provided that no entry, distress, or action shall be made or brought by 
any person who, at the time at which his right to make an entry or distress, or to bring 
an action to recover any land or rent, shall have first accrued, shall be under any of the 
disabilities hereinbefore mentioned, or by any person claiining through him, but within 
forty years next after the time at which such right shall have first accrued, although the 
person under disability at such time may have remained under one or more of such dis- 
abilities during the whole of such forty yean, or although the term of ten yean ftom the 
time at which he shall have ceased to be under any such disability, or have died, shall 
not have expired. And by sect. 18 it is provided that when any person shall bounder any 
of the disabilities hereinbefore mentioned at the time at which his right to make an cDtry 
or distress, or to bring an action to recover any land or rent, shall have first accrued, 
and shall depart this life without having ceased to be under any such disability, no time 
to make an entry or distress, or to bring an action to recover such land or rent, beyond 
the said period of twenty yean next after the right of such person to make an entry or 
distress, or to bring an action to recover such land or rent, shall have firet accrued, or 
the said period of ten yean next after the time at which such person shall have died, 
shall be allowed by reason of any disability of any other person.] 
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the meaning. And Lord Kenyon held, that in the case of a 3 Term R. 132. 
copyhold, there could be no entry for a forfeiture after twenty 
years, (a) 

46. Although it has been stated that rents cannot be de- Tit. 28. c. 2. 

, ^^ TT « .11. 2In»t96. 

vested, yet the statute 32 Hen. 8. required that avowries or See3&4Wiii. 
conusances for any rent, suit, or service, due by custom or *-C'^7.i. l. 
prescription, must have been made within fifty years. 

46. Offices with fees and profits were within the intent and 
meaning of the [former] statutes of Limitation. Thus in the con- Tit. 25. 
test which took place in the House of Lords in 1781, for the 
office of great chamberlain of England, the judges being asked 
whether the right of Lord Percy to that office was barred by Lords' Joum. 
the statutes of Limitation, they answered, that there having been 225. 

an adverse possession of more than sixty years against him, co^it^2oV* 
without any actual seisin in him or his ancestors, his right Jehu Webb's 
would be barred in any real action by the statutes of Limitation. 47 a. 

47. There are, however, some persons' estates and interests What are not 

within them* 

that are not comprehended within the [former] statutes of Limit* 
ation ; and which are therefore not affected by a nonuser or 
nonclaim for any indefinite period. 

48. Ecclesiastical corporations, and generally all ecclesiastical Ecclesiastical 

corporations. 

(a) [By the first section of the before mentioned act it is enacted that the word '* land *' 3 &c 4 Will. 4. 
shall eiteod to manors, messuages, and all other corporeal hereditaments whatsoever, and ^* ^ ' * 
also to tithes, (other than tithes belonging to a spiritual or eleemosynary corporation sole,) 
and also to any share, estate, or interest, in them, or any of them, whether the same 
shall be a freehold, or chattel interest, and whether freehold or copyhold, or held accord- 
ing to any other tenure; and the word " rent^* shall extend to all heriots, and to all 
services and suits, for which a distress may be made, and to all annuities, and periodical 
sums of money, charged upon, or payable out of any land, (except moduses or composi- 
tions, belonging to a spiritual or eleemosynary corporation sole ;} and the person through 
whom another person is said to claim, shall mean any person, by, through, or under, or 
by the act of whom the person so claiming became entitled to the estate or interest 
claimed, as heir, issue in tail, tenant by the curtesy of England, tenant in dower, succes- 
sor, special or general occupant, executor, administrator, legatee, husband, assignee, 
appointee, devisee« or otherwise, and also any person who was entitled to an estate or 
interest, to which the person so claiming, or some person through whom he claims, be- 
came entitled as lord by escheat ; and the word " person" shall extend to a body po- 
litic, corporate, or collegiate, and to a class of creditors, or other persons, as well as an 
individual; and every word importing the singular number only shall extend and be 
applied to several persons or things, as well as one person or thing ; and every word im- 
porting the masculine gender only, shall extend and be applied to a female as well as a 
male.] 
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persons, seised in right of their churches, being restrained from 

alienation by several positive laws, are not quoad the estates 

whereof they are seised in right of their churches, within ^ny of 

^Th?36?"' ^'*® statutes of Limitation ; and, therefore, cannot bar their 

s* 13* successors by neglecting to bring actions for recovery of their 

Plowd. 368. possessions within the time prescribed by those statutes. But 

an ecclesiastical person, who is guilty of this neglect, will him- 
self be barred, (a) 
AdvowioM. 49^ There [was not ijntil the recent statute any] limitation as 

to the time within which any action touching advowsons was to 
be brought ; at least none later than the time of Richard I. 
For by the statute 1 Mary, c. 5. s. 4. it is enacted, that the statute 
32 Hen. 8. shall not extend to a writ of right of advowson, quart 
impedii, darrein presentment, S^c, And by the statute 7 Ann. 
c. 18. it is enacted, that no usurpation shall displace the estate 
of the patron ; and that he may present on the next avoidance, 
as though there had not been any usurps^tion ; which provision 
1 lDst.ll5a.n. in effect takes away all limitations of suit about the right of 

patronage, (b) 

(a) [The statute 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 37. s. 1. extendi to bodies potitic« oorponle, or 
collegiate ; but exceptions aie made therein as to tithes, moduses, or compositions, be- 
longing to a spiritual or eleemosynary corporation sole. By sect. 29. it is enacted that 
it shall be lawful for any archbishop, bishop, dean, prebendary, parson, vicar, master 
of hospital, or other spiritual or eleemosynary corporation sole, to make an entry or dis- 
See also 2 & 3 tress, or to bring an action or suit, to recover any land or rent within such period as 
Will. 4* c. 100. hereinafter is mentioned, next after the time at which the right of such corporation sole, 

or of his predecessor, to make such entry or distress, or bring such action or suit, shaD 
first have accrued ; that is to say, the period during which two persons in succession 
shall have held the office or benefice, in respect whereof such land or rent shall be claim- 
ed, and six years after a third person shall have been appointed thereto, if the times of 
such two incumbrances, and such term of six years taken together, shall amount to the 
full period of sixty years ; and if such times taken together shall not amount to the full 
period of sixty years, then during such further number of years in addition to such six 
years, as will with the time of the holding of such two persons and such six years, make 
up the full period of sixty years ; and after the said 3lst day of Dec. 1833, no such en- 
try, distress, action, or suit, shall be made or brought at any time beyond the determi- 
nation of such period.] 

(6) [By section 30 of the 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 27. it is enacted, that after the 3lst day 
of Dec. 1833, no person shall bring any qiutre impedit, or other action, or any suit, to 
enforce a right to present to or bestow any church, vicarage, or other ecclesiastical bene- 
fice» as the patron thereof, after the expiration of such period as hereinafter is mentioned ; 
that is to say, the period during which three clerks in succession shall have held the 
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50. Tithes belonging to the church were not within the [foi mer] Tithts. 
statutes of Limitation; because the nonclaim of the fo;mer 
rectors or vicars of a parish could not prejudice their successors. 
Nor could the mere nonpayment of tithes be set up as a defence Gilb. R. 229. 
against a lay rector, or impropriator, though a long possession Tiu 22. 
of a portion of tithes would create a title. 

61. Dignities or titles of honour are not within any of the Dignities. 
statutes of Limitation, as has been already shewn. 

62. It has been stated in sect. 45. that quit rents and other Rents created 
customary and prescriptive rights are comprised within the ^^^^* 

same, all of whom shall have obtained possession thereof adversely to the right of presen- 
tation or gift, of such person, or of some person through whom he claims, if the times of 
such incumbrances taken together shall amount to the full period of sixty years ; and if 
the times of such incumbrances shall not together amount to the full period of sixty 
years, then, after the expiration of such further time, as with the times of such incum- 
brances will make up the full period of sixty years. And by sect. 31 it is provided that 
when on the avoidance, after a clerk shall have obtained possession of an ecclesiastical 
benefice adversely to the right of presentation, or gift of the patron thereof, a clerk shall 
be presented or collated thereto by his Majesty or the ordinary, 1^ reason of a lapse, such 
last mentioned derk shall be deemed to have obtained possession adversely to the riglit 
of presentation or gift of such patron as aforesaid ; but when a clerk shall have been pre- 
sented by his Majesty, upon the avoidance of a bene6ce, in consequence of the incum- 
bent thereof having been made a bishop, the incumbency of such clerk shall, for the pur- 
poses of this act, be deemed a continuation of the incumbency of the clerk so made bishop. 
And by sect. 32 it is enactad that in the construction of this act every person claiming a 
right to present to, or bestow any ecclesiastical benefice, as patron thereof, by virtue of 
any estate, interest, or right, which the owner of an estate tail in the advowson might 
have barred, shall be deemed to be a person claiming through the person entitled to such 
estate tail, and the right to bring any qunrt itnpedit action or suit, shall be limited ac- 
cordingly. By sect. 33 it is provided that after the said 31st day of Dec. 1833, no 
person shall bring any quare unpedit, or other action, or any suit to enforce a right to pre- 
sent to, or bestow any ecclesiastical benefice, as the patron thereof, after the expiration of 
one hundred years from the time at which a clerk shall have obtained possession of such 
benefice adversely to the right of presentation or gift of such person, or of some person 
through whom he claims, or of some person entitled to some preceding estate or interest 
or undivided share, or alternate right of presentation or gift, held or derived under the 
same title, unless a clerk shall subsequently have obtained possession of such benefice 
on the presentation or gift of the person so claiming, or of some person through whom he 
claims, or of some other person entitled in respect of an estate, share, or right, held or 
derived under the same title. And by sect. 34. it is further enacted, that at the de- 
terminatioB of the period limited by this act to any person for making an entry or 
diitren, or bringing any writ of yuare impedU, or other action or suit, the right and title 
of such person to the land, rent, or advowson, for the recovery whereof such entry, dis- 
tress, action, or suit respectively might have been made or brought within such period, 
shall be extingubhed.] 
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1 Inst. 115 a. Statute of 32 Hen. 8. : but Lord Coke lays it down that this act 
Sup. 8. 44. n. does not extend to a rent created by deed, nor to a rent reserved 

upon any particular estate; for in the one case the deed is the 

title, and in the other the reservation. 
Foster's case, 63. A. by deed indented made a feoffment in fee to B. and his 

Moor. 3].' heirs, rendering 10s. a-year rent to A. and his heirs; of which 
• ones. . ,.gjj^ j[jg j^gji^ Qf ^ j^j^j jjQ|. jjggjj seised for forty years. It was 

determined that they might notwithstanding distrain for it : for 
the statute 32 Hen. 8. was intended to operate only where the 
avowant was driven to allege a seisin by force of some old statute 
of Limitation ; and that was when the seisin was material, and 
of such force that it should not be avoided in avowry, although 
it were by encroachment, as between the lord and tenant. But 
in the case of reservation or grant of a rent, there the deed is the 
title, and the beginning thereof appears ; no encroachment in 
that case shall hurt, nor is any seisin material. And this con- 
struction stands with the words of the act — '' No man shall make 
avowry and allege seisin, &c. ;" by which it appears that that 
branch extends only where the avowant ought to allege seisin. 
But where no seisin is requisite, it is out of the words and intent 
of the act ; for it intends to limit a time for the seisin^ which 
seisin is required by law to be alleged ; and not to compel any 
one to allege seisin, where seisin was not necessary before. 

1 Inst. 115 a.n. 54. The exemption of rent out of the statute 32 Hen. 8, 

should be understood with this qualification ; that the certainty 
of the rent should appear in the deed ; because otherwise the 
quantum of the rent is no more ascertained by the deed, than if 
there was not one existing. If therefore the rent is created by 
reference to something out of the deed, as by reserving such 
rent as the person reserving pays over, without expressing what 
that is ; and the latter not having commenced by deed, is one 
Collins V. of which seisin is the proper proof. In such a case seisin is 

2 Vern/236. equally necessary to both rents ; consequently, both ought to be 

equally deemed within this statute. 
Fealty, &c. 55. Fealty is within the letter of the statute 32 Hen. 8.; yet 

2 — 96. ' Lord Coke says that fealty and all other incidental services, 
B^iMtiVin ^"^^ ^^ heriot service, or to cover the lord's hall or the like, for 

3 Lev. 21. that they might not happen within the times limited by that 

act, were, by construction out of the meaning of it. 
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56. Bond debts and other specialties were not within the Bond Debu, 

former statutes of Limitation. Bat where an action was brought i Burr. R. 434* 

on a bond, and the money did not appear to have been de- iTermRT^o! 

manded, or any interest paid for twenty years, this amounted to ^^^^'^S^ "• 

a presumption that the bond had been paid, (a) 19 Vei. 196. 

67. We have seen that at common law no prescription could ^^^m^ tempus 
be maintained against the King ; nor was he bound by the 

statute 32 Hen. 8. ; and this privilege also extended to the 
lessees of the Crown. 

68. Thus where A. having a lease from the Crown for ninety- Lee v. Norm, 

J u • * r • r *k 4 ♦ Cro.Eliz.331. 

nme years, and bemg out of possession for more than twenty Run. Ejecu 59. 
years, he notwithstanding recovered in ejectment; for A.'s pos- 
session was that of the King, against whom the want of posses- 
sion could not be legally objected. 

69. By the statute 21 Ja. 1. c. 5. it was enacted, that a quiet 
and uninterrupted enjoyment, for ftixty years before the passing 
of that act, of any estate originally derived from the Crown, 
should bar the Crown from any right or suit to recover such 



(a) [By the stat. 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 27. s. 40. it is enacted, that after Ihe3l8t Decem- 
ber 1833, money charged upon land and legacies, shall be deemed satisBed at the end 
of 20 years* if there shall be no interest paid, or acknowledgment in writing in the mean 
time. By sect. 41. no arrears of dower are, after the above day, recoverable for more 
than six years ; so also by sect. 42. no arrears of rent or interest of money, charged 
upon, or payable out of land, are recoverable for more than six years. By stat. 3 & 4 
Will. 4. c. 42. s. 3. (14 Aug. 1833,) it is enacted that all actions of debt for rent upon 
an indenture of demise, all actions of covenant or debt upon any bond or other specialty, 
and all actions of debt, or icir§ facias upon any recognisance, and also all actions of 
debt upon any award, where the submission is not by specialty, or for any fine 
due in respect of any copyhold estates, or for an escape, or for money levied on any 
fieri facias, and all actions for penalties, damages, or sums of money given to the 
party grieved, by any statute then or thereafter to be in force, that should be sued or 
brought at any time after the end of the then session of parliament, shall be commenced 
and sued within the time and limitation thereinafter expressed, and not after ; namely, 
the said actions of debt for rent upon an indenture of demise, or covenant, or debt upon 
any bond or other specialty, actions of debt, or $eire faciat upon recognizance, within 
ten years after the end of the then session or within twenty years after the cause of such 
actions or suits, but not after ; the said actions by the party giieved, one year after the 
end of the then session, or within two years after the cause of such actions or suits, bat 
not after ; and the said other actions within three years after the end of the then session, 
or within six years after the cause of such actions or suits, but not after ; provided that 
nothing therein contained should extend to any action given by any statute, where the 
time for bringing such action was or should be by any statute specially limited.] 
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estate^ under pretence of any flaw in the grant, or other defect 
of tide. This act, at the time it was made, secured the rights 
of such as could then prove a possession of sixty years : but, 
froBi its natui^e, waa continually diminishing in its effect^ and 
departing from its principle ; so that some new law became 
every day more Aecessary, to secure the possessions of the sub- 
ject from the claims of the Crown. 

60, It was therefore enacted by the statute 9 Geo. 3. c. 16. — 

'' That the King's Majesty, his heirs or successors, shall not at 

any time hereafter sue, impeach, questioa, or implead any person 

or persons, bodies politic or corporate, for or in anywise con* 

GibsoDt'.ciarkf cerning any manors, lands, tenements, rents, tithes, or heredita- 

i^' ' ments whatsoever, (other than liberties or franchises) or for or 

in anywise concerning the revenues, issues, or profits thereof, or 

make any title, claim, challenge, or demand, for or into the 

See also 2 & 3 same, by reason of any right or tide which hath not first accrued 

Will. 4. c. 100. Qygro^n, or which shall not hereafter first accrue and grow 

within the space of sixty years next before the filing, issuing, or 
commencing of every such action, bill, plaint, information^ com- 
mission, OP other suit or proceedings as shall at any time or times 
hereafter be filed, issued, or commenced for recovering the same, 
or in respect thereof; unless his Majesty or sooie of his proge- 
nitors, predecessors or ancestors, heirs or successors, or some 
other person or persons, bodies politic or corporate, under whom 
his Majesty, his heirs or successors, any thing hath or lawfully 
claimeth, or shall have or lawfully claim, have or shall have 
been answered by force and virtue of any such right or title to 
the same rents, issues, and profits of any honour, manor, or 
other hereditaments whereof the premises in question shall be 
part or parcel, within the space of sixty years ; or that the same 
have or shall have been duly in charge to his Majesty* or some 
Auoroey-Ge- ^^ ^^^ progenitors, predecessors, or ancestors, heirs or successors, 
^rd V. Lord qj. gh^U have stood insuper, of record, within the said space of 
8 Price, 39. sixty years." 

Equity adopts ^ ^ • ^^^ former Statutes of Limitation only fixed certain periods 
limitoti*"'^ °^ Within which diflferent real and personal actions might be brought 

in the courts of common law ; and therefore did not extend to 
suits in equity : but the limitation of suits being founded in 
public convenience, and attended with so much utility, the 
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courts of equity have adopted principles analogous to those 
established by these statutes/ as positive rules for their con- 
duct, (a) 

62. Thus Lord Camden has said, that laches and neglect were Smith v. Clay, 
always discountenanced in equity ; and therefore, from the begin- 639 q*. 
hing of that jurisdiction, there was always a limitation to suits. Jnnwky* ^' 
Expedit reipublica ut iit finis litiumj was a maxim that had pre- 2 Schoa^& 
▼ailed in Chancery at all times, without the help of an act of 
parliament. As however the Court had no legislative authority, 
it could not properly define the time of bar by a positive rule ; it 
was governed by circumstances : but as often as parliament had 
limited the time of actions and remedies to a certain period in 
legal proceedings, the Court of Chancery bad adopted that rule, 
and applied it to similar cases in equity ; for where the Legis- 
lature had fixed the time at law, it would have been preposter- 
ous for equity, which by its own proper authority always main- 
tained a limitation, to countenance laches beyond the period to 
which they had been confined by parliament ; therefore, in all 
cases where the legal right has been barred by parliament, the 10 Ves. 466. 
equitable right to the same thing has been concluded by the 
same bar. 

63. In consequence of these principles it has been long 
settled, that where a mortgagee has been in possession for twenty 
years, without claim, that circumstance may be pleaded to a bill 
for redemption; unless there be an excuse by reason of im- 
prisonment, infancy, coverture, or absence from the kingdom. Tit. 15. c. 3. 
For as the statute 21 Ja. 1. had made twenty years' possession a 



(a) [By sect 24. stat. 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 27. it is enacted, that after the said 3ist day 
of Dec. 1833, no person claiming any land or rent in equity, shall bring any suit to re- 
cover the tame but within the period during which, by virtw of the provisions hereinbe- 
fore contained, he might have made an entry or distress, or brought an action to recover 
the same respectively, if he had been entitled at law to such estate, interest, or right in 
or to the same, as he shall daim therein in equity. And by sect. 25 it is enacted that 
when any land or rent shall be vested in a titutee upon any express trust, the right of 
the cMiui <pis trutt, or any person claiming through him, to bring a suit against the 
tmslee, or any person claiming through htm, to reeover such land or rent, shall be deem- 
ed to have first accrued, according to the meaning of this act, at and not before the time 
at which such land or rent shall have been convejed to a purchaser for a valuable con- 
sideration, and ahaU then be deemed to have accrued only as against such purchaser 
and any person claiming through him.'J 
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Anstr. R.V0I. bar to an entry and ejectment, there was the same reason for 

lil.^766^^ °^ allowing it to bar a redemption, {a) 

64. It has been generally said that tnist estates are not 

within the statutes of Limitation (Jb) : but this proposition only 

applies to cases arising between a cestui que trust and his 

trustee, (c) where there is no adverse possession ; for Lord 

Haixlwicke has justly observed that this rule holds [only as 

between cestui que trust and trustee, and not] between the cestui 

que trust and trustee on the one hand, and strangers on the 

other, as that would be to make the statute of no force at all ; 

LeweliiD v. because there was hardly any estate of consequence without 

^ni^Ab^iisf ^^^^ trust, and so the act would never take place ; therefore 

?3* P^' ^^' where a cestui que trust and bis trustee were both out of posses- 

579. pi. B. ' r ' . 

sion for the time limited, the party in possession had a good bar 
against both of them. 

Tit. 12. c. 2. 65. It has been already stated that trust estates of freehold 

are considered, in equity, to be as liable to be devested by 
abatement or intrusion as legal estates are at law ; for otherwise 
it would be extremely difficult to ascertain in what cases, and 
from what periods, the statutes of Limitation should affect 
them. 

66. With respect to equities of redemption it has been settled 
in the following case that where a person has made a mortgage 
in fee, and continues in possession of the estate, paying the 
interest of the mortgage, he is considered at law as tenant at 

Vid.sup.Titi5. will to the mortgagee of the legal estate: but in equity be is 

held to be the entire owner thereof, subject only to the payment 
of the mortgage. That his possession being nearly similar to 
that of a cestui que trust of a freehold estate, may be abated or 
devested by the entry of a stranger, on the death of the mort- 
gagor ; and that in such case the negligence of the heir of the 
mortgagor, in not claiming the estate within twenty years after 
such entry, will bar him from any remedy in equity. 

(a) [By Btat 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 27. t. 2B. it is enacted, that a mortgagor shall he 
barred at the end of twenty years, from the time when the mortgagee took possession, 
,or from the last written acknowledgment.] 

(&) [Vide supra, sect. 61. note.] 

(«) [This rule only applies to the case of an express trust, and not to that of a con- 
structive trust, 17 Ves. 97. See also Sngd. V. & P. p. 338. £d. 6.] 



c 
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67. George Earl of Orford having made a settlement of the Cholmondeley 
estate in question in 1781 , with a power of revocation^ made a 2 Merivale's 
mortgage of it in fee in 1785, which it was agreed only operated ^P* ^^^' 
as a revocation pro tanto, and continued in possession during 
the remainder of his life, paying the interest of the mortgage. 
Upon his death Mr. Trefusis, who afterwards became Lord 
Clinton, entered, conceiving himself entitled to the estate under 
the settlement of 1781 ; and paid the interest of the mortgage 
during his life. Upon his death Lord Clinton, as his eldest son 
and heir, entered and continued to pay the interest of the mort- 
gage. George Earl of Orford was succeeded by his uncle Horace 
Earl of Orford, who, by a codicil to his will, devised all his real 
estates to Mrs. Darner in fee. 

The Marquis of Cholmondeley, as the heir at law of Horace 
Earl of Orford, who was the uncle and heir at law of George 
Earl of Orford, and Mrs. Damer, as the devisee of Horace Earl of 
Orford, filed their bill in the Court of Chancery against the 
mortgagee and Lord Clinton for redemption of the mortgage to 
which Lord Clinton pleaded an uninterrupted possession of 
upwards of twenty years. 

The cause was heard before Sir William Grant, M. R. who 
delivered his opinion in the following words : — *' I come now to 
the third question, upon the effect of the length of time. It 
seems to me that there is no room in this case for the operation 
of the statute of Limitations ; there is a possession of twenty 
years, but not in the character of owner of the legal estate, 
or under any claim of being so entitled. The subsistence of the 
mortgage has been all along recognized, and nothing but the 
equity of redemption was ever claimed by Lord Clinton. Even 
at law it is not mere possession that is sufficient to bar the 
claim of the owner ; there must be something tantamount to a 
disseisin. Now though there may be what is deemed a seisin 
of an equitable estate, there can be no disseisin of it. First, 
because the disseisin must be of the entire estate, and not of 
a limited and partial interest in it ; the equitable ownership, as 
separated from the legal ownership, cannot possibly be the sub* 
ject of disseisin. And, secondly, because a tortious act can 
never be the foundation of an equitable title. In the case of 
Hopkins V. Hopkins, in 1 Atkyns, Lord Hardwicke, speaking Fa. 591. 
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of th« analogy between uses and trusts, says, — * It is very true 
this would not have been endured if Courts of equity had not 
in general allowed these trust estates to have the same ccmsider- 
ation in point of policy with legal estates and giving the same 
power to cestui que trusts^ with respect to alienations, as if it 
was an me executed. Therefore a tenant in tail of a trust may 
bar Us issue by a fine ; a tenant in tail of a trust, remainder over 
may docJc the remainder by a common recovery ; nay, some go 
so far as to say, he may do it by a feoffment only. But all these 
are common assorances, and rightful methods of conveying 
estaies ; for it was never allowed that in trust estates a like 
estate may be gained by wrong, as there might be of a legal estate ; 
therefore, on a trust in equity no estate can be gained by dis- 
setain, abatement, or intrusion. It is true, it may happen so 
upon a trustee, and in consequence the cestui que trust may be 
affected ; but that is on account of binding the legal estate : 
but on. a bare trust no estate. can be gained by disseisin, abate- 
ment, or intrusion, whilst the trust continues.* If George Earl of 
Orfoid had died sased of the legal fee, the late Lord Clinton, 
who entered on his death, would have gained an estate by abate- 
ment, which could only be defeated in the first instance by entry ; 
and after. a descent cast, by an action; and after twenty years' 
continuance- of the possession no ejectment could have been 
maintained. But equity does not acknowledge that Lord Clinton, 
by entering without title, gained any equitable interest in the 
estate; and a legal interest he does not profess to have acquired. 
An equitable title may undoubtedly be barred by length of time, 
bnt it. cannot be shifted, or transferred. What was once my 
equity,, by my laches may be wholly eactinguished : but it can* 
not, without my act, become the equity of another person. It 
does not therefore follow that an equity can be acquired by length 
of possession, because by length of possession it may be barred. 
Here it is admitted that the equity of redemption subsists ; and 
so long as it. subsists, the question to whom it belongs must 
remain open. Somebody is entitled to redeem, and to have a 
conveyance of the legal estate. To whom is the Court to direct 
the conveyance to be made ; to him who shews a title, or to 
him who has nothing to shew but a possession of twenty years. 
If to. the latter, then a twenty years' possession must constitute 
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not only a bar, but a positive title, to an equitable estate. Lord 
Hardwicke's position would no longer be true ; for disseisin, or 
abatement, or intrusionp would be available modes of acquiring 
equitable estates, 

'' It will not be disputed that an equity of redemption is an 
equitable right; for it is only in equity that, after forfeiture, it has 
an existence. And although the equitable ownership be in the 
mor^agee, yet his ownership is of a more precarious nature than 
that of any other ceUui que trust. In general a trustee is not 
allowed to deprive the cestui que trust of the possession: but a 
mortgagee may assume the possession whenever he pleases ; and, 
therefore, the mortgagor is called tenant at will to the mort- 
gagee. And in point of possession he is so even in equity ; for 
a court of equity never interferes to prevent the mortgagee from 
assuming the possession. It cannot be said, therefore, that 
Lord Clinton, who acknowledged the title of the mortgagee, has 
had any other than a precarious and permissive possession, 
which would be insufficient for the acquisition of a right, even 
supposing that by any possession an equitable right could be 
acquired. By the civil law prescription can only run in favour 
of him. — Qui neque vi, neque clam, neque precario possidet. The 
permissive possession, however long it might in point of fact en- 
dure, could never ripen into a title against any body ; for it is 
not considered as the possession of the precarious occupier, but 
of him upon whose pleasure its continuance depends. 

" Lord Hardwicke says, I forget in what case, that the cestui 
que trust may disseise his trustee, and gain the legal estate. 
Doubtless the legal estate may be gained by disseisin 5 but that 
shews that the cestui que trust may have a substantive inde- 
pendent possession. But a mortgagor never can disseise his 
mortgagee. Why? Because his possession is not properly his 
own, but that of the mortgagee. 

'' In Harmood v. Oglander, it was considered as doubtful whe- 
ther the trust continued to subsist, and whether the long posses- 
sion had not disseised the trustee himself. And it was conceived 
by Lord Alvanley first, and afterwards by Lord Eldon, that 
if it subsisted, and if the trustee could recover, as having the 
legal estate, it was consequential that the right of one of the 
cestui que trusts could not be barred by the length of time 
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daring which he had been out of possession* On that ground 
Lord Macclesfield in the case of Lawley v. Lawley in 9 Mod. 
over-ruled the plea of the statute of Limitations, on the 
ground that the legal estate was in trustees. There was a mar- 
riage settlement : one of the trusts was to pay the rents and pro- 
fits to the wife, if she survived, such as the estate was then let 
for. The husband, during his life» greatly increased the rents of 
the estate ; and upon his death the wife enjoyed the whole of the 
rents, making no distinction between the original rent« and the 
added rent. About fourteen years after her death the heir at 
law filed a bill for the purpose of receiving the surplus rents. 
The statute of Limitations was pleaded ; and on the ground I 
have stated, that the estate was in trustees. Lord Macclesfield 
disallowed the plea. 

** Now it is perfectly clear that under any other circumstances 
the demand for those rents would have been barred : but it was 
conceived that so long as the trust subsisted, so long it was im- 
possible the cestui que trust could be barred. The cestui que trust 
could only be barred by barring and excluding the estate of the 
trustee. Now in this case the trust subsists ; the mortgagee is 
trustee of the legal estate for the person who has the equity of 
redemption ; and I am of opinion that the person who has the 
equity of redemption is the plaintiff Mrs. Damer, as the devisee 
of Horace Earl of Orford ; for as there could be no disseisin of 
an equitable estate, there could be nothing to prevent his de- 
vising this interest ; and the general words of his will are suf- 
ficient to include it. It does not appear to me therefore that 
Lord Cholmondeley could have any other interest in this estate 
than Mrs. Damer has thought fit to convey to him, if she has 
conveyed any, of which there is not any evidence in the cause ; 
and therefore I do not conceive that I can take notice of the 
existence of the fact." 

Sir W. Grant made no decree, having sent a case to the 

Tit. 32. c. 20. judges of the Court of K. B. for their opinion on the construe* 

tion of the deed of settlement ; and resigned before the opinion 
was returned. The case was therefore reheard before Sir Thomas 
Plumer who declared himself to be of a different sentiment from 

2 Jac. & his predecessor. He said that with respect to the dictum in 

Walker's ^. ^ . 

Rep. 1. Hopkins v. Hopkins, he had been favoured with a manuscript 

note of that case in Lord Hardwicke's own handwriting, in 
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ivhich instead of the words, — ^' while the trust continues/' that 
constitute the last sentence of that dictum, in Atkyns, the 
words were *' while the trustee continues in possession of the 
land ;" so that it did not apply to this case. 

That as to the case of Harmood v. Oglander it had not the 
least resemblance to the present one ; for it related to fee-farm 
rents, which were not within the statutes of Limitation ; and 
the opinions there given by Lord Alvanley and Lord Eldon did 
not apply to this case. As to that of Lawley v» Lawley» he had 
been furnished with a copy of it from the Register's Book, from 
which it appeared that the report of it in 9 Mod. was perfectly 
contrary to the real truth. 

That Lord Redesdale, in the case Hovenden v* Annesley, had 2 Scboaies & 
said he thought the statutes of Limitation must be taken vii^ Lefroy, 607. 
tually to include courts of equity ; for when the Legislature by 
statute limited the proceedings at law in certain cases, and pro^ 
yided no express limitations for proceedings in equity, it must 
be taken to have contemplated that equity followed the law, and 
therefore it must be taken to have virtually enacted, in the same 
cases, a limitation for courts of equity also. 

His Honour concluded with saying that he thought time was 
a bar to this equitable claim by analogy, as it would be if it 
were a legal estate ; and upon that ground he ordered the bill 
to be dismissed. 

Upon an appeal to the House of Peers, Lord Eldon said he 2 Jac. & 

Walker's 

could not agree to, and had never heard of such a rule, as that Rep. 190. 
adverse possession, however long, would not avail against an 
equitable estate. He meant where there was no duty which the 
person who had it had undertaken to discharge for him against 
whom he pleads adverse possession. The possession of Lord 
Clinton was adverse : it had been said, that it was taken by 
consent, founded on mistake ; but that did not make the pos- 
session the less adverse, because Lord Clinton took and kept it for 
himself; where he owed, as it appeared to him, no duty to Lord 
Orford. He concluded by stating his opinion to be, that adverse 
possession of an equity of redemption for twenty years was a bar 
to another person claiming the same equity of redemption ; and 
worked the same effect as disseisin, abatement, or intrusion, with 
respect to legal estates ; and that for the quiet and peace of 
titles, and of the world, it ought to have the same effect. 

VOL. III. H H 
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Lord Redesdale was clearly of opinion^ that the plaintiffs 
were barred by the effect of the statute of Limitations, and that 
the bill should therefore be dismissed. He wished it to be un- 
derstood that his decision rested principally on that ground. 
He remarked that it had been argued that the Marquis Chol- 
mondeley might, at law, have had a writ of right ; that was a 
writ to which particular privileges were allowed : but courts of 
equity had never regarded that writ, or writs otformedon, or 
others of the same nature^ they had always considered the pro- 
vision in the statute of James, which applied to rights and 
titles of entry, and in which the period of limitation was twenty 
years, as that by which they were bound ; and it was that upon 
which they constantly acted. He considered that the statute 
was a positive law, which ought to bind courts of equity, and 
that the Legislature must have supposed that they would regu- 
late their procedings by it. Sir Thomas Plumer's decree was 
affirmed, (a) 

(a) The only question in this case was, whether a stranger, by an entry on an estate 
in mortgage, the mortgagee not being in possession, could divest the estate, and 
thereby acquire a possession adverse to that of the peraon who was entitled to the equity 
of redemption. 

Now an equity of redemption being nearly similar to a trust estate, and Lord Hard- 
wicke having held, that thete might be an equitable seisin of an equity of redemption by 
the receipt of the rents ; it seems to follow that a tortious entiy on an equity of redemp- 
tion, and a receipt of the rents by a stranger, would, in equity, be attended wiA the 
tame consequences as a disseisin or abatement at law ; for the analogy between legal 
and trust estates should be carried throughout. Lord Hazdwicke's doctrine is founded 
on the great and fundamental principle upon which the Court of Chanceiy has acted 
since the time of Lord Nottingham, namely, that equity should follow the law ; for, u 
Lord Cowper has said, 1 P. Wms. 108. If there were not the same rules of property in 
all Courts, all things would be at sea, and under the gieatest uncertainty. 3 Blackst. 
Com. 441. There are, indeed, two cases in which equity has* in the constmction of 
trust estates, deviated from the rules of law ; that of dower, which is uniyersally allowed 
to be wrong ; and that of escheat, which has not met with any approbation. 

Sir W. Grant, relying on a dictum in Atkyns, states the eflect of an entry on a legal 
estate ; and then denies that the same efieet, or any thing analogous to it, foUewi &om 
an entry on a trust estate, or ,an equ\i^ of redemption ; and pfooeeda to say that Mr. 
Trefusis entering without title, upon the death of George £arl of Orfbrd» did not gain 
any equitable interest. 

It is admitted, that the entry of Mr. Trefusis did not divest the estate of fhe mort- 
gagee, because he acknowledged it, by pnying him interest : bet as to Eftil tloiace, to 
whom the equity of redemption, conjoined with the ngbt of possession dejoeqded ^ this 
entry being inconsistent with his estate, and destructive of the equitable seisin and in- 
terest which descended to him, divested it ; and Mr. Trefusis acquired a possession ad- 
verse to that of Earl Horace. To divest is merely to turn out of possession, or to pre- 
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68. Where fraud is cbai^d, the defendant cannot plead the 
statute of Limitations to the discovery of his title, but must 
answer to the fraud, (b) 

▼ent the aoqnintioii of a posiession ; and the entry of a straoger upon a vacant posses- 
sion, is a divesting of the possession of Ae person entitled. Therefore if the maxim 
that equity foOows the law is adhered to, the entiy of Mr. Tiefiisis npon the death of 
Earl George, must he considered as an equitable abatement, and a divesting of the 
estate of Earl Horace ; for it cannot be denied but that, in the words of Lord Coke, 
1 Inst. 277 a. a stranger interposed himself between the death of the ancestor and the 
entry of the heir. 

Where a stranger entait on an estate held as an equity of redemption, without ac- 
knowledging the mortgage, he divests the estate of the mortgagee ; if he pays him in- 
terest on the mortgage, he thereby admits the mortgage, so that his possession being 
consistent with the estate of the mortgagee, does not divest it : but as the person to 
whom the equity of redemption really belongs is entitled to the surplus of the rents, after 
payment of the interest, the reeeipt of that surphis by a stranger, to his own use, is 
deafly advem to it ; for the acknowledgment of one title does not necessarily operate 
as an acknowledgment of another title, not derived from it. The acknowledgment of a 
mortgage is an acknowledgment of the title of the mortgagor : but is not an acknowledg- 
ment that A., and not B., is entitled to the equity of redemption. 

When, therefore, Mr. Trefusis entered on the death of Earl George, and paid the 
interest of the mortgage, he acknowledged the title of the mortgagee, and also that of 
Earl George, who made the mortgage. But when he applied the surplus of the rents 
to his own use, he certainly did not acknowledge the title of Earl Horace to that surplus, 
bat thereby divested the equity of redemption. 

There is one material difference between a trust estate and an equity of redemption ; 
namely, that, in the case of a trust estate, the trustee is bound to defend the title to the 
land ; whereas a mortgagee is not under any such obligation. Now, in conseqnence 
of this difference, when Mr. Trefusis entered on the death of Earl George, Earl Horace 
conld not, as in the case of a trust estate, compel the mortgagee to make an entry on the 
land ; for while the mortgagee received his interest, he must be presumed to be per- 
fectly indi£fierent as to who was entitled to redeem, and therefore could not be expected 
to interfere ; still less to embark in a lawsuit, for the purpose of ascertaining a matter in 
which he was not concerned. Earl Horace was, therefore, bound to vindicate his right 
to the equity of redemption, which then accrued to him, by making an entry ; and if 
that was resisted, by filing his bill in Chancery ; and his acquiescence for twenty years 
ought to have the same efibet, in eqnity, as a nonclaim for that period, at law. 

The reasons upon which Sir W. Grant founded his opinion in this case, have a most 
dangerous tendency ; for if it should be established that there can be no abatement, and 
consequently no adverse posiession of a trust estate, or of an equity of redemption, then 
the doctrine of limitation, as adopted by the courts of equity^ will be inapplicable in 
every case where an oulatanding legal estate, which happens perpetually, or an out- 
standing mortgage* which is also eitremely common, can be shewn to exist ; for it fol- 
lows from his reasoning, that if Mr. Trefusis and his descendants had been in the quiet 
and nmntermpled posseaion of the estate for a century, the decree must have been the 
same.*-*ltf'(or« hy Mr* Crum. 

(b) [By Stat 3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 27. sect. 26. it is enacted, that in every case of a con- 
cealed fraud, the right of any person to bring a suit in equity for the recovery of any 
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69. A bill was brought for a discovery of the defendant's title, 
charging fraud in the defendant, and praying to be let into pos- 
session of the estate. The defendant pleaded the statute of 
Limitations, both to the discovery and relief. 

Lord Hardwicke was of opinion that the defendant could not 
plead the statute of Limitations to the discovery : but most 
answer the fraud. That as the defendant had pleaded it, it 
was in the nature of a demurrer ; for the defendant not averring 
any fact to which the plaintiff might reply, but resting it on 
facts of the plaintiff's own shewing; if he was to allow the 
plea, the plaintiff could not take exceptions to the answer, and 
therefore over-ruled the plea. 

70. In another case Lord Hardwicke is reported to have 
said — *' There may be a case where the circumstance of con- 
cealing a deed shall prevent the statute's barring : but there it 
must be a voluntary and fraudulent detaining ; for to say that 
merely having an old deed in one's possession, shall deprive a 
man of the benefit of the act, is going too far ; and would be a 
hard construction of a statute for quieting possessions : it must 
therefore be an intentional concealment." 

71. It is said, that if a person sues in Chancery, and pend- 
ing the suit there, the statute of Limitations attaches on his 
demand, and his bill is afterwards dismissed ; the matter being 
properly determinable at law, the Court will preserve the plain- 
tiff's right, and will direct that the defendant shall not plead 
the statute of Limitations in bar to the demand. But in another 
case it was said that the Court of Chancery would allow the 
statute of Limitations to be pleaded, unless the party in such 
suit was stayed by act of the Court, as by an injunction. 

72. A legacy given out of real property is only recoverable in 
a conrt of equity, and therefore is not within the statutes of 
Limitation. It follows that length of time alone will not bar it : 



land or rent, of which he, or any person throogh whom he claims, may have been de- 
prived by Buch fraud, shall be deemed to have first accrued at, and not before the time 
at which such fraud shall, or, with reasonable diligence, might have been fint known or 
discovered : provided that nothing in this clause contained shall enable any owner of 
lands or rents to have a suit in equity for the recoveiy of such lands or rents, or for set- 
ting aside any conveyance of such lands or rents on account of fraud, against any bonA 
Jidt purchaser for valuable consideration, who has not assisted in the commission of such 
fraud, and who, at the time that he made the purchase, did not know, and had no res* 
son to believe, that any such fraud had been committed.] 
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but it will raise a presumption of payment, which, unless re- 
pelled by evidence of particular circumstances, will be conclusive. 

73. In a modem case, where a bill was brought for the pay- Jonet v. 
ment of a legacy, which was resisted on the ground of presumed 2 Ves. jun/lit 
payment, arising from the length of time that had elapsed with- 
out any demand, which was above forty years ; and because 
the representatives both real and personal, and all the persons 
who could throw any light on the subject were dead; Lord 
Commissioner Eyre said — ** It is a presumption of fact in legal 
proceedings before juries, that claims, the most solemnly esta- 
blished on the face of them, will be presumed to be satisfied, 
after a certain length of time. Courts of equity would do very 
ill by not adopting {hat rule. So essential is it to general 
justice, that though the presumption has often happened to be 
against the truth of the fact, yet it is better for the ends of 
general justice, that the presumption should be made and 
favoured, and not be easily rebutted, than to let in evidence of 
demands of this nature, from which infinite mischief and in- 
justice might arise." 

The Court presumed that the legacy was paid, and dismissed Vide sup. note 
the biU. (a) ^r* ^ 

(a) [See Montresor v, Williams, MSS. cited 1 Roper's Legacies, 792. £d. 1828.-* 
Heaxd before Sir John Leach. V. C. 1823. Campbell o. Graham, 1 Rais. & Myl. 
453. and 8tat.3 & 4 Will. 4. c. 27. a. 40. sapra sect. 56. note (a).] 
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